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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who;not contented with stale recetpis, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brivhten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast away.—MILTON. 
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Art. I—INDIAN PERKIN WARBECKS. 


N almost every country that has any history instances, more or 
| less numerous, have occurred of impostors arising who 
personated some deceased king or other eminent person, and whose 
claims met with a certain amount of credence. Thus, Greek 
historians tell us of the pseudo-Smerdis in ancient Persia. After 
the death of Nero an adventurer in Parthia claimed to be that 
monster, as the old recognised authorities declared him to be, or 
that amiable and much-maligned individual according to Mr. 
Beesly and rehabilitaters of a modern and somewhat limited 
school. We learn from Gibbon how, twenty years after the death 
of Baldwin, one of the Latin Emperors of Constantinople, and 
Count of Flanders, who had perished while a captive in the hands 
of the Bulgarians, a hermit appeared in the Netherlands who 
claimed to be the deceased prince and was received by Flanders 
as her long lost Sovereign. Even after the detection and execution 
of the impostor, we are “informed, “the Flemings still adhered to 
the pleasing error.” To all readers of English “history the names 
of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel are familiar, and Russian 
history, if we mistake not, tells of more impostors than Demetrius, 
who is always specially distinguished by that designation. But 
in addition to personations of the kind referred to above as having 
actually occurred, there have been cases of true meu being taken for 
impostors, and it appears that at the present moment some in 
Italy believe that the person whose death at Caprera not long ago 
called forth such general demonstrations of regret and regard 
throughout the country, was not Garibaldi. That hero, it is alleged, 
died long ago of the wounds received at Aspromonte, and some 

ingenious impostor assumed his character, though the object of 
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such personation, even supposing it for a moment to be possible, 
is not apparent. But where there is the will to be deceived, nothing 
is too extraordinary to be swallowed. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the subject of-sucho 
impostors generally, or to invite attention to cases selected from the 
field of general history. The writer merely proposes to himself to 
set before the readers of the Calcutta Review some instances of 
persons who played in India the part that Perkin Warbeck took 
in England. After setting forth these, any remarks that the bref 
narrative of the cases suggest may be offered for consideration, 
but such remarks will bear to the rest of the‘article about the 
proportion that bread bore to sack in Falstaff’s accounts. 

To understand the position assumed by the first impostor that 
will come under review, it will be necessary to dwell for a moment 
on one of the most striking and important episodes of Indian 
history. In January 1761, the most magnificent force that the 
Maratha Empire had ever sent in to the field lay entrenched on the 
famous field of Péuipat, under the leadership of Sadashivrao Bhau, 
a cousin of the Peshwa. Opposed to this force were the Afghan 
hordes under Ahmed Shah Abdalli, and the fate of India depended 
on the result of the contest that was about to ensue. At length 
the Marathas, who had long been cooped up in their entrenchments, 
were driven from them by famine and despair, and advanced to 
battle with a dress and micn that showed they were determined 
to die and expected no other fate, After a long protracted fight, 
in which Wiswasrao, the Peshwa’s son, was killed, the leader of the 
Marathas dismounted from his elephant, and, mounting his horse, 
threw himself into the thickest of the fray. That he there 
perished there is no room for doubting, but his body does not 
seem to have been remarked by the enemy, though they discovered 
the corpse of Wiswasrao, which they wished to dry and carry 
back in triumph to Cabul. 

Some eight or nine years after this, a Brahmin from Kanauj 
appeared in Maharashtra and raised an insurrection against the 
Peshwa, Mahdurdao,—declaring himself to be Sadashivréo who 
had, he alleged, escaped from the fatal field of Panipat. .His tale 
was believed by some, but his followers were soon dispersed and he 
himself captured by Mahdurdo, who confined him in a hill fort. 
“But,” the historian of the Marathas remarks, when treating of 
the career of Raghunathrao Dada Saheb, the uncle of Mahdurdo, 
“jmpostors of this description obtain surprising credence in the 
Deccan, and it was still a popular belief that the real Bhdau Saheb, 
confined for State reasons, was about to be released and opposed 
to the nnpopular Dada Saheb.” 


Sometime after the apparent collapse of the impostor, when the 
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Maratha Empire was rent with dissensions and Raghunéthrd&o ( or 
Ravoba, as he was generally called) was in arms against the 
ministers who supported the cause of his infant grand nephew, 
and when the Bombay Government were chafing against the 
treaty that bad been made over their heads with the latter party 
by Colonel Upton, the Envoy sent from “Calcutta by Warren 
Hastings, it occurred to the Maratha Sirdar in charge of the soz 
disant Sadasivrao that it would be a good plan to release 
lis prisoner and espouse his cause. Whether in so doing he aimed 
at obtaining the sovereignty for himself, as Grant Duff sup- 
poses, or whether, like a genuine Maratha, he merely thought that 
the more the waters were troubled the better fishing he would 
get, it is impossible now to say. Whateyer his motives may have 
been, he introduced a new element of discord by releasing his 
prisoner and proclaiming him to be the true Sadasivrio Bhdu Saheb 
(familiarly known as Suddoba), who had been unjustly impri- 
soned by the traitorous ministers. This was in 1776. 

One of the first acts of the adventurer thus set at large was to 
send wakils, and address letters, to the Bombay Government. The 
authorities there gave full credence to his story and looked with 
complacency on a fresh insurrection which would aid the cause of 
their protegé Ragoba. They sent one of their Surgeons to accom- 
pany and attend on Suddobda ; and Mr, Dick, the commercial resi- 
dent at Fort Victoria, waited on him to pay his respects. The 
countenance thus afforded to him, and the belief in the genuine- 
ness of his claims that obtained among the lower classes of the 
Maratha population, soon raised the power of the impostor to a for- 
midable height. Before the end of the monsoon he was at the head 
of twenty thousand men, and in possession of the greater part of 
the Concan. Enccuraged by his success, he ascended the Bhor 
Ghaut, en route to Poona; but here fortune ceased to favour him. 
He was attacked by the ministerial forces and driven back into the 
Concan. The pursuit was actively continued till he took refuge in 
Kolaba, where he was seized by Angria, the Chief of that place, 
who carried him as a prisoner to Poona, There the impostor met 
with a terrrible end, being fastened to the foot of an elephant and 
trampled to death—a punishment which, not many years ago, was 
inflicted on a criminal in Baroda, It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that the Poona representatives of the sacred caste afterwards 
contended that their Brahminical government never committed 
such a scandalous act as that of thus publicly executing a Brahmin. 
It is acknowledged that a man was trampled to death in the 
manner described ; but those who hold that this was the impostor, 
maintain that the latter was not a Brahmin, but a Sonar; while 
others, admitting that the impostor was a Brahmin, maintain that 
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he was merely left to perish by starvation in prison, while a crim- 
inal of lower caste was executed in his stead coram populo. 

The next impostor that comes under notice was a Gossain who 
personated Chitur Sing, brother of the Raja of Satara, It should 
be explained that, after the suicide of the Peshwa, Mahdurao Nar- 
rayen, in 1795, the then representative of the Maratha antetypes 
of the Merovingian rois fa’néunts, thought that the confasion con- 
sequent on this event afforded him a good opportunity for shaking 
off the thraldom imposed by the Peshwahs, his mayors of the 
palace. The Raja of Satara himself was soon defeated and re- 
turned to captivity, but his brother, Chitur Sing, escaped and joined 
the Raja of Kolhapur, after a retreat from Satara in which he had 
displayed a courage and enterprise that, joined to his descent, 
made him a special favourite among the Marathas. When he 
joined the Raja, the latter was actively engaged in hostilities against 
the Peshwah’s feudatories and officers to the south of the Warna 
river, which forms the northern boundary of Kolhapur, and Chitur 
Sing for a time did good service by keeping in check the Peshwah’s 
forces on the Satara side of that river. Afterwards he moved to 
Kolhapur, and was with the Raja in the engagement in which 
Parsherém Bhau Patwardhan, the most famous general on the 
Peshwah’s side, was defeated and killed. 

The completeness of the -victor’s success on this occasion led to 
such exertions on the part of the Peshwa, who was assisted by 
Sindia’s disciplined battalions under European officers, that the 
Kolhapur Raja was obliged to take refuge in his hill-fort of Pa- 
wala, while Chitur Sing went and joined Holkar—then at deadly 
feud with Sindia. After the battle of Poona, 1802, in which 
Sindia’s forces were defeated by those of his rival, Chitur Sing 
actively aided the latter in carrying out his policy. With this 
object he persuaded his brother the Raja of Satara to grant the 
clothes of investiture to the Peshwa set up by Holkar in opposition 
to Bajirao, He afterwards took part against the English in the 
battle of Assaye, and subsequently served in the armies of Holkar, 
Amir Khan, and some of the Rajput princes. In 1812 he was 
returning home through Khandesh, when Trimbakji Danglia, the 
Pesliwa’s evil genius and factotum where any deed of villainy was 
to be performed, invited him toa conference, at which he trea- 
cherously seized him, loaded him with irons, and threw him into a 
fort in the Concan. 

After lingering in this prison for some six years, Chitur Sing 


~ died, but during bis imprisonment he was not forgotten. Many 


attempts were made for his release by his partisans, but with 
little effect. At last the Gossain, above referred to, raised a for- 
midable insurrection, giving out that he was Chitur Singh, who hat 
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escaped, and acted in his assumed capacity with extraordinary 
vigour, He seized several important forts, and, though he was 
unable to restore the Satara Raja to independence, managed to 
make head against the Poona troops as long as the Peshwa’s gov- 
ernment lasted. When the British, after the overthrow of Ba&ji- 
réo in 1818, occupied his territories, the pretended Chitur Sing 
was still in the field in the Satara district. He was soon, how- 
ever, defeated and taken prisoner, and for the preservation of the 
peace of the country it was found necessary to keep him in cap- 
tivity. Even this did not lessen his influence, and before long 
severe measures had to be adopted for the suppression of an in- 
surrection one of the objects of which was the release of the sup- 
osed Chitur Sing. 

About the same time an impostor appeared in Sawant Wari, a 
small native state situated immediately to the north of the Portu- 
guese territory of Goa. In 1807 this State had been invaded by 
troops from Kolhapur, and iu this emergency the Dowager Rani, 
then acting as Regent during the infancy of her son the Chief, called 
in the aid of the Desai of NipAni—an enemy and neighbour of Kol- 
hapur, and who at that time, held the position of Sirlashkar of 
the Maratha empire.* Appa Desai came willingly enough to the 
rescue, but, after driving out the invaders, he conceived the idea 
of appropriating the territory he had come to defend. With this 
view he caused the infant Sirdesai to be strangled ; but it is satis- 
factory to know that he gained nothing by this infamous deed, as 
the Sawant W4ri forces succeeded in driving him out, and the 
rightful heir to the principality succeeded in due course. 

Phond Sawant, the successor to the murdered boy, died in 1812, 
leaving an infant son.° One of his widows on this assumed the 
regency, but was opposed by the widow of a former Sirdesai. This 
lady, to strengthen her cause, produced a lad whom she declared 
to be the boy that the Nipani Chief was erroneously supposed to 
have strangled. Whether this story was really believed, cr not, 
many espoused the cause of the impostor, and the State was con- 
vulsed with civil war. Phond Sdawant’s widow had rather the ad- 
vantage in this, but, as she vigorously supported the cause of the 
Peshwa, with whom we were then at war, a British force was 
eventually marched into Sawant Wari, and a treaty was concluded 
by which the State came under our protection. The authorities 

















































* This distinction he had recently wa’s contingent. Appa Desai wasa 
acquired by accompanying General brave soldier, but strange stories of 
Wellesley in the campaign against his personal cruelty are still tuld at 
Holkar, Sindia and the Berar Raja in Nipani. 

1803-4 as commander of the Pesh- 
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had then to deal with the impostor, and, taking a lenient view of 
the case, treated him with liberality. He was givena fixed monthly 
allowance for bis maintenance, and was allowed to choose a place 
of residence in the Concan at a distance from Sawaut Wari. ‘The 
allowance was afterwards continued to his son, who still enjoys it. 

In the same year 1819, shortly after the treaty of Mandisor had 
been concluded with Holkar’s representatives, a man named 
Krishna Koer claimed to be Malharrao Holkar, and raised an in- 
surrection in the Indore State. He managed to assemble a con- 
siderable force, and became so formidable, that the contingent under 
British officers had to be moved against him, when he was defeated 
and his forces dispersed. He himself fled, but was afterwards 
captured. Circumstances, however, led the authorities to take a 
lenient view of the case. He was considered to have acted as the 
tool of others, and was, therefore, pardoned and released, 

The next case on the list is curious on account of the strangeness 


of its circumstances, and is especially interesting to us, asit bears a 


resemblance 1n some points to the famous Tichborne case that ex- 
cited so much attention in England, and, indeed, all the world over, | 
a few years ago. In the Southern Maratha country is a small 
State named Mudhol which, for many generations, has been gov- 
erned by a branch of the Giiespade family, The State was at one 
time held on feudal tenure under the Bijapur kings, from whom 
the Chief received the title of Raja or Rajé, and in later years the 
Mudholkar consented to hold under the Peshwa, for whose service 
they engaged to supply a fixed contingent. Iu 1816 Raja Narayen- 
rao, the then Chief, died leaving three sons, Govindrao, Laksh- 
manrao, and Vénkatrao, the eldest and youngest of whom quar- 
relled about the succession, The question was referred to the 
Peshwa, who passed no formal decision in the matter, but Vénkat- 
rao’s mother, by intrigue and bribery, seems to have got her son 
tacitly acknowledged as successor to his father. Whatever the 
elder brothers may have thought of this arrangement, they seem to 
have shewn no resentment, and, on the outvreak of war between 
the Peshwa and the English, they adhered to the cause of their 
Suzerain. Govindrao held a command of horse under Bapu Goklé, 
and at the battle of Ashté, in 1818, where his leader was killed, he 
was said to have met with the same fate. On the complete over- 
throw of the Peshwa, Lakshmanrao went to Baroda and took ser- 
vice with the Gaekwar, so that, when Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
took in hand the settlement of the newly acquired territories, he 
found Vénkatrao in possession of the Mudhol State, and accordingly 
concluded au engagement with him which will be found in Aitchi- 
son's Treaties. 


Some years after this, in 1826, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor 
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of Bombay, was surprised to receive a communication purporting 
to be from Govindrao, and claiming the position due to the eldest 
son of the late Chief of Mudhol. The writer asserted that he had 
been severely wounded at the battle of Ashté, and had managed td 
conceal himself, and after recovering from his wounds had visited 
the sacred places in Hindustan whence he had just returned. On 
a reference being made to Vénkatrao, he did not deny that the 
claimant might be his brother, but insisted on his own preferential 
right to the jaghir, as having been confirmed by the Peshwa. En- 
quiries were then instituted, and reports called for, regarding the 
identity of the claimant, who, while all this was going on, had 
betaken himself to the Southern Maratha country and succeeded 
in making many believe in the truth of his story. He even man- 
aged to win over to his side the widow of Govindrao. He first 
asked for an interview with her, at which she appeared with a dag- 
ger in her hand, declaring her firm resolve to slay herself if he 
deceived her. ‘he interview ended with her declaring that he had 
told her things that only her husband could know, and she thence- 
forward lived with him as his wife. This action on her part, and 
the testimony of many who had known Narayenrao’s’ eldest son, 
and declared this to be the veritable Govindrao, caused some per- 

lexity to the Government. The principle, however, was firmly 
laid down tbat, as Vénkatrao, on the subversion of the Peshwa’s 
government, had been found by us in possession of the Mudhol 
State, and a formal engagement had been concluded with him, his 
title to the jagir would in any case be unimpaired. The Political 
Agent was accordingly desired to call on the soz disant Govindrao 
to produce his proofs of identity, and to confront him with Vén- 
katrao’s people, and, in the case of the identity being proved, to 
repo:it what property, exclusive of the jagir, the man would be 
entitled to according to Hindu law. Circumstances, however, pre- 
vented these orders from ‘being carried out at once, and matters 
went on as before for two years longer. At last, in 1829, Sir John 
Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone in the government 
of Bombay, when making a tour in the Southeru Maratha country, 
found the question still unsettled. On enquiring of the local au- 
thorities, he learned that they were not disposed to believe in the 
truth of the claim set up, and he then took steps to dispose of the 
question finally, Several chiefs belonging to that. part of the 
country were at his camp, and he requested some of those of the 
highest position to form a Panchayet and decide the question. 
Their unanimous verdict was, that the claimant was not Govindrao, 
and one reason for this decision was, that the man was found not to 
know a word of Canarese (just as the English “claimant” did not 
know French), though that Janguage had been as familiar to 
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Govindrao from his childhood as his own vernacular Maratha, The 
man was accordingly banished from the Deccan as an impostor, 
and was accompanied by Govindrao’s widow, who persisted in de- 
claring him to be her husband, the wisest course, on the whole that 
she could adopt. It was afterwards ascertained that the impostor 
was a Gossain, and that his remarkable likeness to Govindrao had 
been observed and commented upon by the latter’s sister, who was 
living with her brother Lakshmanrao at Baroda, and there hap- 
pened to see the Gossain ina temple. The attempt at imposture 
was, if not suggested, at least encouraged by Lakshmanrao, who 
probably wished to pave the way for pretensions; to the jagir on 
his own account which he subsequently advanced. 

Some trouble was occasioned in the Nagpur territory by a man 
who personated Appa Sahbib—the treacherous Raja of that State 
who, after being deposed and confined in 1818, had made his es- 
cape and eventually died in the Panjab—a pensioner dependent on 
the bounty of Ranjit Sing, but, though the impostor for a time met 
with some success, there are not sufficient points of interest in the 
case to call for detailed notice, | 

The attention of the reader is now invited to some occurrences 
which took place in the Native State of Dhar in 1832, when a 
young man named Uchitrao declared himself to be the grandson of 
Jeswantrao Powar,* the first Raja of Dhar, and raised an insurrec- 
tion. As his cause was supported by the Bhils, who had been 
much attached to his alleged father Murarirao, the movement as- 
sumed ere long formidable proportions, and much damage was 
done by the insurgents. The British were appealed to by the 
minister of the State, and Uchitrao and his followers agreed to 
abide by their decision. It appears that Uchitrao produced some 
strong evidence in support of the parentage he claimed, so that 
very possibly he was not an impostor; but he accepted an allow- 
ance of Rs. 200 a month on the condition of desisting from his 
pretensions, and the grievances of the Bhils having been redressed, 


the insurrection subsided, 





* It was a strange Coincidence that 
the Maratha soldier of fortune, 
Anandrao Powar, should have carved 
out for himself the principality of 
Dhar, the capital town of which had 
been, many centuries previousiv, the 
seat of a dynasty of Rajput Puars. 
Very possibly the Maratha tribal 
name may have had its origin in the 
Rajput name which it so much re- 
sembles, but Colonel Malleson’s state- 
ment (Native States of India, p. 206) 


that the family of the present Chief 
of Dhar “descends from a Rajput 
tribe settled in Malwa ata remote 
era, whence the branch now reigning 
in Dhar emigrated at an early age to 
the vicinity of Puna,” is based solely 
on legends. * In the early part of this 
century the family, we are told by 
Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India, 
Vol. I, p. 99), “though of the same 
tribe (Puar) claimed uo descent from 
the ancient princes of Malwa.” | 
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Few will forget the intense excitement created in 1874, in every 
place where English is spoken, by the announcement that the in- 
famous Dhundu Pant,—generally known as Nana Saheb of Bithur,— 
had been discovered in Gwalior, and though the news proved not 
to be correct, there were grounds for the announcement made. The 
whole affair, indeed, is still enveloped in mystery. There is no 
doubt that a wandering mendicant who arrived in Gwalior, gave it 
to be understood that he was the miscreant whose actions at Cawn- 
pur have covered his name with undying infamy, and it is equally 
certain, that he was not the man; but the motive for such danger- 
ous personation is not very apparent. It may have been a dis- 
eased craving for notoriety, or the character may have been as- 
sumed to test whether it would be possible for the Nana to return 
to India with any chance of safety. It must be remembered, that 
though Dhundu Pant was said to have died in the jungles of Nipal, 
and his funeral rites were there performed, the fact of his death 
has never been satisfactorily ascertained, and many believe that the 
rumour was set on foot to put an end to pursuit, while the fugitive 
made his escape. In 1866 Mr. Johnson, of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, who paid a visit to Khotan, believed that an Islamised 
Hindu, whom he found there in command of the Khan Badshah’s 
infantry, was capable of identification as the Nana. The remark 
made on this by a high official* in the Foreign Office is to the 
effect, that “Mr. Johnson appears to have jumped at this belief 
from altogether insufficient premises, but it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that he is right, There is good reason for 
doubting whether the report of the Nana’s death, circulated in 
1858, had any foundation; it seems more probable that he escaped 
from Nipal into Thibet. And if he reached Thibet, he certainly 
might have wandered on into Chinese Tartary.” 

The latest attempt at imposture that we have to note occurred 
very recently, and was abortive. In the early part of last year a 
report was telegraphed home about a conspiracy that had been 
discovered in the native State of Kholapur, which created some 
sensation. The full proceedings held on the trial of the conspira- 
tors that were published afterwards, shewed that an importance 
quite uncalled for by the facts of the case had been given to this 
affair, and an air of absurdity was imparted to the solemn charge 
of making preparations to war against the Government, when it 
appeared that the preparations consisted in providing one or two 
swords as arms and acouple of annas as the military chest. It 
came out on the trial, that the wire-puller who apparently got up 
the whole thing, persuaded one of his tools to personate Chima 





* Mr. J. W. 8. Wyllie; Essays on the external Policy of India, p, 51. Note, 
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Saheb—a brother of the Kholapur Raja who was on the gadi in 
1858. This Chima Saheb, in consequence of his tampering with 
mutineers and rebels, was deported from Kholapur in that year and 
sent to Karachi, where he died not many years ago. He was far 
more popular in the State than his brother, the Raja, and his 
name is to this day cherished fondly by many there. 

It showed, then, much knowledge of the character of his country- 
men on the part of the man who conceived the idea of associating 
his intended rising with this popular name, and, absurd as the 
conspiracy was in many respects, the consequences would have 
been serious, had any blood been shed, as was intended by the 
conspirators. Had the news spread through the Mawals* of 
Kolhapur, that the beloved Chima Saheb was not dead, as had been 
reported, but had returned and raised the standard of insurrection ; 
a rising might have taken place that would have required a con- 
siderable force to put it down. Fortunately the local authorities 
discovered in time what was going on. The conspirators were 
soon brought to trial, and the prompt measures taken by the Bom- 
bay Government, put a stop to any lurking hopes of a rising that 
might have remained in the minds of the turbulent classes. 

Those who have read with attention the foregoing pages will 
possibly have remarked, that every impostor referred to belonged 
to the Maratha race. Such is the case, but the writer has not wil- 
fully confined his attention to that nation. Circumstances have 
led him to study more especially the history of the Marathas, gen- 
eral and local, but he is not unacquainted with the rest of Indian 
history. Some years ago the case of the Mudhol impostor noted 
above came before him in the course of some work which he had 
in hand, and since then he has made a uote of such other cases as 
he came across in the course of his study of Indian history, with 
the results which have been now given to the reader. The list 
does not profess to be exhaustive, but it contains all the cases of 
Indian historical impostors that the writer knows of, and if there be 
any such instances in Rajput or (Indian) Musulman history, they 

have escaped his notice. 

If an article must end, like a sermon, with an application, the 
moral to be drawn is this :—that, in whatever part of India Mara- 
thas may have settled down, there is a readiness among them to 
believe in the claims of impostors, even of those who. personate 
men long since deceased. Such impostors may arise at any time, 
but are especially likely to do so in times of disturbance, or when the 





* The Mawals are the valleys run- race of men, from whom the great 
ning eastward from the Syadri Ghaut Sivaji drew his best soldiers 
range, and are-inhabited by a hardy. : 
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minds of men are in that unsettled and excitable state which often 
preludes disturbances ; and, however ridiculous the claims raised 
may appear to us, no time should be lost in exposing their false- 
hood and in taking prompt measures to prevent thé infection from 
spreading. One of our national characteristics is a strong disineli- 
nation to what we call making a fuss about trifles, This is not 
a characteristic to be ashamed of, but it sometimes causes us to 
under-estimate the importance of events, We all know how some- 
times “ great events from little causes spring,” and Horace tells us 
how it often happens that “nuge@ seria ducunt in mala.” Accord- 
ing to the late Mr. Miall, as quoted by Mr. Mathew Arnold, the 
attitude of the English dissenters is one of “jealous watchfulness,” 
and that attitude is one not unsuited to those who are responsible 


for the peace of India, 
E. W. W. 
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Art. IL—CHRONICLES OF CHANDRAKONA. 


HE earliest seat of the Aryans in Western Bengal, one of 
the oldest towns in the country, and the centre of an 
important native industry, Chandrakona, has no written record 
of its past history. Its annals are preserved in oral -traditions 
only, and although bards and minstrels have flourished in 
the vicinity, none ever sung of its valiant kings,’ or its merchant 
princes, whose monuments and names yet survive. This paper 
is, therefore, the earliest attempt at a connected narrative of the 
place collected from current stories, tested by the light of a 
single inscription and the records obtained from the archives of one 
or two of the adjacent principalities. 

Chandrakona® stands on the extreme eastern edge of the high- 
land ridge whence the country suddenly breaks from _hillocks, 
forest and rock down to a deltaic plain. The extensive tract 
of jungle land known as Parganaé Bogri, on the western borders 
of the Hugli and north-western limits of the Midnapur district, 
adjoins the town immediately on its west. It seems one of the 
earliest clearings from the primitive jungle where a town sprung up 
and a principality flourished. Immediately on its east, the table- 
land slopes in gentle undulations until it rests in a low, flat 
plain, forming the basin of the Silabati and presenting evident 
traces of a river, once much broader than the present stream. 
Bishenpur has hitherto been considered as the earliest outpost 
of the Aryan settlers on the western borders of lower Bengal. 
From the mountainous fastness of the west, the country opens 
here into the level plains of the delta. The traditions of Chan- 
drakona, however, unfold the fact that the original house of the 
kings of Mallyabhum, or Bishenpur, was Mallyeswarpur, whence 
a defeat at the hands of a powerful Rajput Prince compelled 
them to migrate further to the north-west, 7.¢, into Bishenpur, 
The traditions which we have been able to gather disclose 
four distinct periods, the outlines of which may be left to 
future and closer investigations to fill up. 

These are :— 

I.—The period of the aborigines, or Mallyas, 

II.—The period of the Chunder Ketu Raj. 

I1I.—The Chohan Rajahs of the family of Bir Bhénu Sinha, 

1V.—The invasion of the town by Maharaja Krit Chand and 
the annexation of the Raj to Burdwan. 

I. Of the period of the aborigines we have only a single 


* Latitude 22° 44’ 20” North. Longitude 87° 33’ 20" East, 
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name on record, viz, that of Khaer Mallya, the last Chief/of his 
line. To Khaer Mallya is given the credit of building the 
temple of Mallyanath, which will be hereafter described. The 
original seat of the Mallyas was confined to the place in the 
immediate vicinity of the temple. On its north are the remains 
of an old mud fort. Down to the time of Khaer Mallya the 
name of the town was Mand. But a change of principality soon 
after brought a change in the name of the town. We tread 
robably upon authentic tradition when we learn that Khaer 
Mallya was a follower of that popular system of religion which, 
under some compromise or other, assumed the form of Shiva wor- 
ship under the more knowing Aryan priests. 

II. The second period, which comprises the narrative of the 
early Aryan conquest, and the advance of the Aryan outpost 
into the lower plains of Western Bengal, is said to have begun 
in the following way :—During the time of Khaer Mallya, a Rajput 
prince of the lower line, by name Cbunder Ketu, accompanied 
by a large retinue of soldiers, on his way back from the shrine 
of Jaggarnath, encamped in the jungle of Dev Giri. Dev Giri 
lay four miles east of the capital of the Mallyas. Chunder 
Ketu had two Rajput warriors, Raja Lal Sinha and Raja Ram 
Sinha, as his companions, and the leaders of hisretinue. From 
the natives of the forest, they heard of the fame of MA4né. 
Chunder Ketu at once determined to reduce the town to sub- 
jection. Before proceeding towards M4ané, he built, however, 
a town, calling it after his own name Chandra, now known as 
Chand4, which has dwindled into an insignificant village. From 
Chanda, as the basis of his operations, he proceeded after a short 
time to Man4, invited the Mallya Raja to battle, and so complete- 
ly routed him as to compel Khaer Mallya to fly from his capital 
and take shelter 28 miles off in the forests, where a new principal- 
ity arose under the name of Mallyabhum., Chunder Ketu in the 
meantime established himself at Mana4 and converted its name into 
Chandrakona. - Shortly after he commenced expanding the limits 
of the town by clearing the jungle on all sides, and inviting im- 
migrants to settle within it. 

Chunder Ketu soon after learnt that only four miles north-east 
of Chandrakona, across the ‘‘ wide waters” of the Sildbati, there 
lay another principality with its head-quarters at J&ra ruled by 
a prince, Jéra, of the line of the great Jarasindhu of Magadha. 
Chunder Ketu marched against Jar& into his battlement. But for 
an accident, however, he would have found it difficult to bring him 
under subjeetion. It is said, that Jéré had two favorite carrier 
pigeons. These he took to the battle-field perched on his shoulders 
and tied to his arms. His instructions to his two Ranis were to 
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prepare for their own safety, should he be killed in hattle, 
and the pigeons return without bim. The battle-field lay at 
a distance. The intermediate ground was jungle land. It was 
difficult to ride straight across. In the battle the prinee Jara 
proved victorious. But his pigeons got away and reached his 
palace ahead, where their arrival was taken as the signal of the 
prince’s death. The Ranis, who were prepared for the worst, at 
once threw themselves on the pile of fire raised to seeure what 
they thought their widowed chastity. The flames were up. The 
ladies were dying inch by inch, when the ,victorious prince 
arrived, too late, indeed, to participate with them in anything 
but the torments of death. Jn a moment of maddening sorrow, 
he threw himself upon the pile, leaving his territory to the fortun- 
ate Chunder Ketu, who annexed it tohis own. He then reduced 
Bara ‘Babard) and Kanakavati to subjection, rendering his small 
principality conterminous with the existing Pargané or fiscal divi- 
sion of the present time, comprising an area of about 80 square 
miles. These once free towns now exist as villages more or less 
populous, bearing some mark of antiquity in the remains: of old 
bricks, thick brick walls under ground and broken temples of 
laterite within their limits. The tradition of their being in- 
dependent towns still survives, while the old landmarks of forts and 
palaces have long vanished, or are buried deep in the soil. Our 
immediate concern is, however, to confine ourselves to the achieve- 
ments of Maharaja Chunder Ketu. 7 

It is said, that, when the Maharaja reigned in Chunderkona, 
there lived in the adjacent forest tract of Bakadwipa (Bogri) 
a Rakhasa Raja of the name of Bakdsura. His tribute con- 
sisted of a daily contribution of human flesh from one or 
other of his subjects. Chunder Ketu was once disposed to 
fight the Rakhasya, but the fame of the great valor of the 
man-eater inclined him to give up the idea for atime. Subse- 
quently it is told, when the five Pandav Brothers, with their 
beloved wife, fled away from Barunabata for their lives, they 
found a fitting shelter in the forests of Bakadwipa. Here 
they were concealed in the house of a hospitable Brahmin in 
the village of Ek-chakra (now Ekra). The Brahmin was not 
slow to report the barbarity of the Rakhasa Raja, who was 
brought to fight, routed and killed by Bhima, like many other 
monsters of his tribe. Chunder Ketu, on hearing of this ex- 
ploit, repaired to the camp of the Pandavas, where he sung 
their praise, and had the rare fortune of meeting Sri Krishna, 
who came, as was his wont, to see his friends in their retreat. 
To this meeting is attributed the acquisition of the kingdom 
of Bakadwipa, which was granted to Chunder Ketu as a free 
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gift by the Pandavas. Sri Krishna, too, is said to have been 
much pleased with the behaviour and the humility of Chunder 
Ketu. The latter, in recognition of the benefits conferred on 
him by Sri Krishna, established the town of Krishnagore, where 
he consecrated the great idol Krishna Roy. The fame of 
Krishna Roy yet extends to the four corners of the province, 
and he is yet believed to be the great titular deity of the 
forests of Western Bengal. The management of the temple 
was very wisely made over to the Brahmin who had the honor of 
being the host of Sri Krishna and his friends. The kingdom 
of Bakasura was then partitioned into twelve divisions, and each 
of them was left to the management of a chief of the abori- 
ginal Chuar tribe, attesting very plainly, that even in these 
early times, the wisdom of the maxim divide et impera was 
clearly understood by the politicians of the day. 

Elated with the acquisition of this large territory, Chunder Ketu’s 
ambition seems to have led him in quest of more worlds to conquer. 
He led, immediately after, an army against the Raja of Mallya- 
bhum. The latter, however, was discreet enough to enter into 
a negotiation by which he parted with a portion of his territory, 
in which Chunder Ketu established a second town of the name of 
Chunderkona. This town still exists near Bishenpur in the 
heart of Mallya-bhum. 

On his return from this expedition, Chunder Ketu built the 
Forts of Lal-garh and Ram-garh, appointing his two Generals, 
Raja Lal Sinha and Ram Sinha, as their keepers. The great 
idols, Lalji and Raghunathji, were established by these chiefs 
within the walls of their respective forts. The Maharaja him- 
self consecrated the idol Muruli Behari, which he placed in his 
own castle at Ha&zdri-ber. The Prime Minister, Ganga Ram, 
consecrated the idol Madan Mohun in Shamsundarpur. In this 
way sprung the turrets of the elegant temples, some of which 
yet delight the traveller in different parts of the town. Every 
one of the idols has lands and talooks attached to its tem- 
ples, and the worship of some continues ina style suited to 
royalty. After the extension of the domains and the construction 
of works to secure his religious welfare and temporal safety, 
the Maharaja turned his attention to the arts of peace. With 
the object of encouraging trade, he established the Bhaer Bazar, 
Khirki Bazar, Barra Bazar, the Nuton Bazar, and others within 
the limits of his favorite town. He also established the Samadhi 
Bazar of which he made a free gift to his spiritual guide, This 
place is now known as the Ghonsye Bazar, or the market of the 
spiritual guide. Chunder Ketu did not long survive the con- 
solidation of his Raj. The .principality, however continued to 
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be governed by Princes of his line, who gradually extended 
its limits, One of these princes wrested the kingdom of Tora 
from the aboriginal chief, or Manji, and conferred it on a Brah- 
min whom he appointed as the priest of the temple of Kémes- 
war. This temple is now known as the Nera Deol, or the 
temple without a steeple. It is built in the style of the Orissan 
temples, and stands on the side of the Jaggarnath road in a 
village of the same name, Nera Deol. This village was, no 
doubt, the original seat of the Devas, or Brahmin. Rajahs of 
Brahbmanbhum. The Rajahs of Brahmanbhum have, however, a 
history of their own which runs counter to the tradition given 
above, and to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter, 
While the Prince of the Chunder Ketu line was busy in sub- 
duing an aboriginal Chief, he was beset by a foreign prince of 
the tribe of Chowhan Rajputs, whose power he imagined it to be 
altogether impossible to resist, and accordingly succumbed to 
him. 

The history of this Prince, Bir Vanu Sinha, comprises the 
third period of our narrative. Before, however, referring to 
his history, an attempt may be made to fix the date of the 
Aryan invasion, or the age of Chunder Ketu. The traditions, as 
ever, leave it hopelessly out of sight. They, however, allude 
to a very remote age, the time when Rakhases, or man-eaters 
of the forest, yet roamed the land and disturbed -the  settle- 
ments of the early Aryans, the age when the Pandavas were 
sheltering themselves in pursuance of an inconvenient vow, 
Leaving aside the anecdote of the Pandavas, as lying beyond the 
pale of authentic history, we have another annal, humble in its 
scope, but not the less authentic, to appeal to. In the archives 
of the Brahmanbhum family is preserved a memorandum of the 
genealogy of its kings It is a table containing 21 names of 
Rajahs, the dates of their accession to the throne and demise from 
its foundation of the Raj down to its fall in the year of the 
Saka 1683, or 1761 A. D. This kingdom, according to the 
Table, was founded in the year of the Saka 772 by Raja Umapati 
Dev Bhuttacharjya an immigrant “ from Rishighatta on the banks 
of the Ganges.” In the account appended to this genealogical 
Table, we find the progress of this pious pilgrim to the shrine 
of Jaggannath stopped by a dream which led to the discovery of 
the idol Kameswar. The dream told the Brahmin that neither 
he nor his descendants would have any occasion to go to Puri, 
and that the real god would be found hidden under ground, 
where a milch cow would voluntarily pour milk to moisten 
the dry earth. The spot was thus discovered, the earth was 
dug, the Idol or Linga was found, and then began the earliest 
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clearing of the jungle, which resulted in the establishment of the 
Brahmanbhum Raj. This narrative distinctly states that the 
jungle tract, or the scene of the above anecdote, lay to the “ south 
of the town of Chundrakona.” The stories prevalent in the 
town itself ascribe the foundation of the Brahmin Raj to one of 
the successors of Chunder Ketu who wrested it from the hands 
of the aboriginal chief and made it over to the priest of Kameswar, 
According to either of these accounts Chandrakoua, and, therefore, 
its founder, flourished at an age earlier than the date of the 
migration of Umapati Dev. This date according to the Table is 
given at 772 of the Sak era, or 851] A. D, 

The annals of Bishénpur show that the capital of Mallya- 
bhum was founded by Adi Mallya so early as 715 A. D. or tore 
than acentury before the Brahmanbhum Raj, The Chunder Ketu 
Raj, according to tradition, was founded even much earlier, when 
the chief of the Mallyas was expelled from M4n4 to Mallyabhum. 
The sixth century of the Christian era would not thus be a 
period too early for the settlement of the Aryans in the open 


plains of Western Bengal. 
III. We now come to the third period of our narrative: Bir 


Vanu Sinha was a Prince of the Chowhan tribe of Rajpoots 
and a native of the ancient town of Indraprasta. He too was a 
pilgrim to the shrine of Jaggannath. History tells us innumerable 
tales as to how that holy shrine has ever been the highway not 
only to the salvation of the sinner, but to the foundation of king- 
doms by the powerful and the ambitious. Chunder Ketu was a 
usurper and the history. of_his greed repeated itself in the avarice 
of Bir Bhanu, who encamped in the extensive field of Sham Dey, 
a name yet dreaded in the surrounding villages. Bir Bhanu learnt 
that his encamping ground lay in the kingdom of Chunder Ketu., 
His thoughts turned at once to the conquest of Chandrakona, 
With that object, he, first of all, took possession of the adjoining 
country, established the village of Bir Bhanupur, now standing 
beside the road hardly two miles to the north-west of Kheerpie. 
The very name of Bir Bhanu Singha was sufficient: to frighten the 
reigning. Prince of Chandrakona, who, like another Prince of Ben- 
gal, gave up his kingdom without striking a blow. The story of the 
end of the Chunder Ketu family is pitiful. On the approach of Bir 
Bhanu, the Prince of Chandrakona, with his entire family and trea- 
sure, drowned himself in the waters of a big tank, now known as 
“Joy Hari,’ victory to Hari. The cry with which probably the 
Raja took his fatal plunge. Bir Bhanu entered the town without 
a struggle and became the lord of Chandrakona and Bakadwipa. 
Of the public works attributed to Raja Bir Bhanu two yet survive, 
They are, however, very different in their nature and utility, 
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The first is the erection of the figure of Radhika in the temple 


of Krishna Ray of Bogri, and the second the establishment of the 
market, Ilambazar, where he made a large number of natives 
from the surrounding country settle. It is told, that, on the 
death of Bir Bhanu Singha, his seven Ranis performed the rite of 
Sati. The remains of their mural monuments still stand within 
the limits of the town. 

As in the case of the Chunder Ketu family, the local traditions 
give no names, nor the number of princes, nor allude to the 
period during which the Bir Bhanu family held this small prin- 
cipality. We owe it, however, to a fortunate chance, the finding of 
an inscription ona stone which, removed from some older structure, 
is now preserved in the temple of Lalji in the Raghunath-garh. 

The slab is chloryte. ‘The letters are of the Bengali alphabet, 
and quite legible. The inscription runs as follows :— 


VS TBs MSH] 599, 

atcat aflatcaca) CaMTY BF TPS | 

PHiatate Sefarr Harsy TEI 

afa atataa Star WEY Baw letsor | 
«Bate Fora: P? 55 azay fawe wR) i 

ain] SD *tntafay afas Days StI tH Wis | 

Bafa Srtcsxs afasi Acats AAW 5 

ate Ags fag ca FATS fawTis Few farsi 

Qayaraa war Ht Sfrat zaseace) afage iy 

fafantfa MHITSICS Atay fave BS | 

fanta weary “fois TS) ZA 1 


cr\atfas Geman owas, ctisa win | 


This inscription supplies a link in the authentic history of the 
place, and throws light on the story of the traditions to which 
refereuce has been above made. The inscription is dated the 
month of Bysack, Thursday, and the year of the Saka era 1577 
corresponding with 1655 A, D. On the above date the temple was 
dedicated to Giri Dhari or Srikrishna by Rani Lakhmanbati, the 
wife of Raja Hari Narayana, the daughter-in-law of Raja Bir 
Bhanu, the mcther of Raja Mitra Sen, and the daughter of 
Horis Raja, and the sister of Narayana Bhupa of Mallyabhum. 
The date of the inscription indicates that the Chunder Ket 
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family must have been overthrown towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century and only two princes of the line of Bir Bhanu 


reigned after him. 


T'bhe Princes were :— 
1. Bir Bhanu. 


2. Hari Narayana, and 
3. Mitra Sen. 

The reigus of these princes occupied a little more than a ceatury. 
As early in the 18th century, Chandrakona was wrested by the 
Maharaja Krit Chand of Burdwan (1702 A. D., 1740 A. D). 
Of Raja Hari Narayana little survives but the name in the in- 
scription. To Raja Mitra Sen Chandrakona owes the establish- 
ment of the bustie “ Mitra Senpur” and the construction of the 
Fort of Raghunath-garh. He gave the name of Durgé Singa- 
pur, now known as Dursingpur, to the principal gate, or approach, 


to the fort. 
It has been already stated that when Chunder Ketu reduced 


the Bogri Raj to subjection, he divided it into 12 parts, each 
of which was given to one of the 12 leaders of the aborigines, 
From that time these chiefs, or their successors, owed alle- 
giance to the Rajas of Chandrakona. But at the time of 
Mitra Sen they revolted, declared themselves independent, and 
annexed the villages in the immediate vicinity of the town to 
their own territories, This fact, probably, accounts for Boidya- 
nathpur, Lal-Sagar, and other places within the environs of the 
town, being now attached to the fiscal division of Bogri. The 
Chuars subsequently committed raids on the town and were so 
audacious, as to have removed the idols Raghunathji and Lalji 
from their temples in Raghunath-garh and Lal-garh to the 
heart of the jungle. The idols were, however, skilfully recovered 
by their priests from the hands of the freebooters, who gave them 
away as portion of the presents to certain Brahmins who went 
in the disguise of beggars. The two idols were then consecrated 
by Raja Mitra Sen and placed in the compound where they 
now stand. 

Raja Mitra Sen died without issue. His father, Hari Narayan, 
as we have seen in the inscription noticed above, married into the 
family of the Mallya Bhups. This circumstance probably favored 
Mitra Sen’s relatives in the maternal line in re-occttpying the prin- 
cipality, which went out of the hands of the Mallyas after the 
days of Khaer Mallya. 

_IV. This sudden break of sunshine, however, proved short-~ 
lived. The rays were not to smile long on the fortunes of the 
Mallyas. They were able to hold the Raj for a short time only as 
the “ adventurous spirit of Maharaja Krit Chand impelled him to 


fight with the Rajas of Chandrakona and dispossess them of 
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their principality.*” It is to Raja Krit Chand’s munificende 
that the idols Raghunath and Lalji owe their present splendid 
temples. Krit Chand also recovered from the hands of the 
priests the temple and the endowments of Mallyanath, which 
they had managed to hold as their own since the fall of Khaer 
Mallya. He also built or repaired the present elegant temple 
of Mallyanath. There are four cannons yet attached to the 
temple which bear the name in the Persian character of Chitra 
Sen, the son and heir of Krit Chand. Having brought to order 
the affairs of the Raj, he left it to be managed by his brother- 
in-law, Ramji Baboo, The repair of Raghunath-garh is the 
only public work attributed to Ramji Baboo. His management of 
the Raj was disturbed by the increased activity of the Chuars 
of Bogri. Their frequent inroads called for the interference of 
Maharaja Tiloke Chand, until the disturbances gave way to the 
general peace to which the country was reduced under the power-~ 
ful paw of the British Lion, 

The great track to Orissa, the old Badshahi road from Gaur 
to Puri, lay about seven miles to the east of the town, where 
every iuch of ground extending from Burdwan to Chanduar, 
or the gate to Cuttack, had to be wrested in obstinate battle 
by the Moguls from the retreating Pathan. Neither army 
ewerved from its. main object. Bishenpur and Chandrakona lay 
equally unmolested. The one endeavour of the contending 
parties seems to have been to die in, or win, the game, rather 
than take shelter by retreat into the adjacent jungle, At any 
rate, it appears that the Moslem banner was never in the ascen- 
dant within the small principality of Chandrakona, much less 
in the town itself. Out of a population of 21,311 persons, the 
Maliomedans counted 378 only at the census taken in 1872, and 
form an insignificant class, although the town is not wholly 
without some mark of Moslem splendour. There is a family of 
Cazis settled in the place owning a big tank, or Digi, the 
excavation of which must have cost a very lage sum. 

The modern town of Chandrakona+ extends over an area of 
upwards of six square miles. Famine, fever, foreign com- 
portion in trade have, for a period of years, contributed more or 
less to its decay. The population has dwindled within the last 
ten years from 2],311 to 13,000. But trade yet retains much 
of its vitality, and trade will flourish as long as the town 
continues to be the rendezvous of the produce of the large forest 


tract at its western edge, and as long as_ its cotton fabrics 
command a market, 





* Statistical account of Burdwan. W. W. Hutter, 
t Lat. 22° 44°20’ North. Long. 87° 33’ 20” Hast, 
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The town has ever been noted for its indigenous manufacture, 
For a long time Chandrakona was the great cottonopolis of 
Bengal,’ The spindle and the loom here occupied men and 
women alike. When yarns were sold at 24 tolas the rupee, the 
female portion of the population plied the spindle unceasingly and 
made more money than they have now the opportunity of do- 
ing. Weaving was extensively pursued, and caste distinctions 
were almost set aside where handsome gain was _ promised, 
Brahmins, Barbers, Baishnavas, equally with the Tauties and 
Benias, betook themselves to weaving. 

There were, it is said, fifty-two bazars in the town, where 
the people busily worked at the handloom during the days and 
nights, passing the evenings merrily in music and songs. The 
weaving classes were deeply religious, and the recital of San- 
kirtans and the lyrics of Jay Deva was their favorite amusement, 
The memory of these good old days yet lives with the few 
who still retain the old modes of thought. Among these busy 
and merry people trade greatly flourished, so much so, that the 
weavers of Chandrakona supplied all Bengal with the ordinary 
materials of native apparel. The old East India Company liad 
also a weaving factory at this place. At present the best clothes 
and utensils in brass and bell-metal, cups, plates, glasses and 
the paraphernalia of the Hindu ritual, are turned out. The 
manufacture of the “ Ram Singu,” or war trumpet, the lamp, of 
five branches, the bell, and the gong of the Hindu temples 
are the specialities of particular families. But amidst the 
busy habits of the traders the general decay of the place is 
apparent. The people could scarcely revive from the effects of 
the distress of the year 1866, when malarious fever broke out 
among them and made tremendous havoc during more than 
a decade. Portions of the town are now a straggling mass 
of broken walls and deserted tenements, 

Amidst its wreck and ruin, bowever, we still turn to some noble 
relics of the past, Splendid tanks, resting on beds of laterite, elegant 
temples and turrets, built of the same material, but smoothed 
with lime. Of the latter edifices, the temple of Mallyanath, 
the deserted temple of Raghuuathji and the new temple of 
Lalji deem a separate mention. 

The shrine of Mallyanath is, indeed, a curiosity, Within the 
square of the inner floor of the temple, is a cave in the ground, 
the upper edge of which is built up with masonry. The basin 
isa slab of laterite stone, About eighteen inches of this slab 
is visible; It has two crevices, or openings, and it seems to 
extend over the entire floor. The cave, or the concave ring, is 
two and half feet deep. The Mahatma, or the godliness of 
the shrine, is visible in the flow of water through the lower 
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crevices, filling the cave on particular nights. Whether these 
nights have reference to particular phases of the moon, thie 
priest was uvable to say. It may be added, however, that, as 
there is no tidal stream within a long distance of the shrine, the 
flow must be owing to the existence of some spring underneath 
capable at times of supplying a current to keep superstition alive, 
The shrine is surmounted by ahigh temple. The turrets were built 
by Maharja Krit Chand of Burdwan, some 165 years ago, over 
the old substructure. The edifice is altogether 57 feet high. The 
cornice and the brackets underneath contain four grotesque 
figures of excellent design. 

The temple of Raghunath is a tower in the Orissan style, 
52 feet bigh, standing in the midst of @ large square. The 
temple of Lalji isa peculiar building. It is a massive structure of 
solid walls and cumbrous pillars surmounted by a duplicate 
range of slanting gables. A second temple of this style of 
architecture, but more elegantly built, is seen in a deserted 
place between Raghunath-garh and Lal-Sagar. 

The idols all have lands and other endowments, which are 
managed by the present Maharaja of Burdwan in the usual 
satisfactory style of that wealthy family. 

In administrative matters, the fiscal division of Chandrakona, 
which comprised the tract of the old principality, was, until 
lately, placed at a great disadvantage. It was .one of the 
outlying portions of the Hughli district. It is not too much 
to say that it was little cared for by the district authorities, or 
the local committee, from that distance. The state of its com- 
munications was much behind that of other parts of the district. 
The post hardly travelled to it once a day from Calcutta. In postal 
affairs, it was once subject to the authorities in Cuttack. The 
approach to the town from the head-quarters of the District, 
or the sub-division, was wretched. Notwithstanding these drawbacks 
the export trade of Chandrakoua and its vicinity may yet be 
valued at 50 lakhs of Rupees per annum. Until the the Ghatal* 
and Chandrakona road was metalled some years ago, this indigen- 
ous trade of the country had no convenient outlet. The Pargana 
was, nine years ago transferred to the District of Midpapur. The 
affairs of this part of the country are now better attended to and 
command more administrative vigilance, from the fact of its proxi- 
mity to the head-quarters of the District. | 


C. S. B. 


* The annual value of the entire Rupees or 1 million sterling. The 
trade of Ghatal which is the port value of trade at the Orissa ports 
of Chandrakona and the adjoining from Balasore to Puri is exhibited 
country is estimated at one crore of at Ra, 9,196,352 only annually, 
























Art , I1J.—THE SHIABS. 


HE remarkable unity of purpose which characterised the 
followers of Muhammad during his life-time did not last 
long. The Prophet himself seems to have had some foreboding 
of this, when he said that there would be seventy-three sects in 
Islim. The greatest and most important division took place 
after the death of ’Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. It is 
9 well-known historical fact, that Muhammad was succeeded 
by Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman and ’Ali. All who consider that this 
order was according to the will of God and of the Prophet are 
called Sunnis; while those who maintain that, by divine right, 
’Ali, the husband of Fatima, should have immediately succeeded 
the Prophet, and that the three intervening rulers were usurpers, 
are called Shiahs. This is the historical ground of the separation, 
but the breach thus made has been widened by the adoption, 
on the part of the Shiahs, of several distinctive doctrines; and 
now, owing to many centuries of hatred and rivalry, all hope 
of union has passed away. 

?Ali was a brave soldier, a warm-hearted friend, a man fitted 
by his natural endowments to draw the hearts of the Arabs 
towards himself. There was, however, one defect which unfitted 
him to be a ruler of men in a turbulent age ; he was no diplomatist, 
The latter period of his life was one of trouble, and he fell by 
the hand of an assassin. His sons, Hasan and Husain, shared 
the same fate. The annual ceremonies of the Muharram keep 
alive the memory of those sad-and mournful days, and deepen the 
devotion of his followers to ’Ali and his sons. The Shiahs admit 
in principle the same four foundations of the Faith as the Sun- 
nis do, but substitute for Sunni traditions, others collected by their 
own learned men. The point of difference is not the weight 
of authority. to be given to what the Prophet said, but a dispute 
as to what he can be proved to have said. They further reject 
the jurisprudence and authority of the four great Im4ms of the 
orthodox sect, who have given rise to the four schools (mazhab) 
of jurisprudence, and hold that as long as the world lasts 
there must be an Imam (Pontiff), visible or invisible, to be a 
‘guide to men. This has given rise to a special dogma of the 
Shiahs, the doctrine of the Im&mat. This, and an extravagant 
if not superstitious, reverence for “Ali and his family are now the 
distinctive features of this sect. The Sunnis repudiate these 
views and call a Shiah by the name of Réfizi, a heretic, 

So much has of late been written on Muhammad, his system 
and his followers, that it is difficult to strike out a new path, 
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Much that is written is a repetition in another form of what 
has been said before. To pourtray the Prophet, or Islam, as 
they appear to European minds, is but to repeat an oft-told 
tale. Still the vast mass of Oriental literature has not yet been 
fully explored, and there are many poiuts to which the attention 
of the student may be directed. Above all, what is most 
needed is, that we should view these things from the standpoint 
of Muslims themselves, aud thus try to learn what they esteem 
the Prophet and his teaching to be. The history of the past 
is a necessary study, if we are to understand the principles 
which influence the age in which we dwell; yet it is equally 
important to know the forces which move men now, the beliefs 
they hold dear, and the dogmas they cherish. For this we must 
turn to the literature of the people, and seek friendly intercourse 
with them. It is such an exposition of some Shiah tenets I propose 
to give in this article. 

In South India the Shiahs pay great respect to the teaching of 
Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin, a resident of Kerbela, the scene of the 
tragic end of Husain. He is called the Mujtahid-i-Hai,. that 
is, one who can make Ijtih4d, or an analogical deduction from 
the Quréu, and the Hadis, or tradition. -The Sunnis hold that 
since the time of Im&m Ibn Hanbal, who lived at the end of 
the second century of the Hijrah, there has been no Mujtahid of 
the first class, that is, one who had the power of making 
“ Tjtihdd fi’l Shari,” and that since the death of Imdm Qazi Khan 
(A. H. 592), there has been no Mujtahid even of the third, 
or lowest, class. 

It would take us away from our present subject to enter on 
this question of Jjtihad ; but, to put it briefly, it comes to this, 
that the Sunnis are bound hand and foot by a legislation fixed 
and final. When new circumstances arise, all that now can be 
done is to search for some decree of the past which bears upon 
the subject. The Shiahs, in maintaining the present existence 
of Mujtahidin who can give new analogical deductions direct 
from the Koran and Traditions, should have a greater power of 
adapting themselves to altered circumstances, and theoretically, 
at least, a greater freedom of thought. It is not, however, to 
be taken for granted that this claim is a sound one. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the Shiahs hold it, and believe Shaikh Zain- 
ul-Abidin to be one who is able to give, on all points of faith 
and morals, authoritative decisions drawn direct from the Koran 
and the Traditions, for it is this which constitutes a Mujtahid 
of the first class. 

An abstract of the dogmatic instructions of this famous teacher 
has been printed in a small Persian pamphlet, or Resalah, called 
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the Hasaniah, which is in extensive private circulation, It is not? 
1 believe, procurable in the shop of any Kutub Farosh, or book” 
seller. This pamphlet is my authority for most of what follows. 
The articles of belief are: 1. The unity of God. 2, Justice (’Adl)- 
3. The gift of prophecy. 4. The Imamat,aud 5. The Future 
State. This differs somewhat from the Sunni form, which is, the 
Unity, Angels, Books, Prophets, Last day. It does not follow that 
Shiahs do not equally believe in the angels and the books, because 
they are not named in this creed. They do believe in them, but 
they wish to emphasise the dogma of the Imémat, 

With regard to the unity (Tauhid), Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin teaches 
that everything that can be made a subject of thought comes under 
one of the following heads ;—1. Existence is necessary and tlie 
opposite impossible ; this is * necessary existence.’ 2. Non-existence 
is necessary, and the opposite impossible. 3. Both are possible, * 
but in this case existence is by means of a sufficient cause. That 
which comes under the first head is God ; the second is illustrated 
by the statement that the heavens and the earth cannot be con- 
tained in an egg. The Sunnis use, as an illustration here, tlie 
phrase : “ There can be no partuer to God.” Under the third 
category are comprised all created things. God is necessarily 
existent, or how could things which exist by means of a sufficient 
cause have come into being. Hence God is eternal and incom- 
prehensible. God is all-powerful, and acts or abstains from action 
as He pleases. Heisall-wise, He isa Mudrik, fju., that is, one 


who knows all things by the senses (az hawwds) _ »|,« 3]. He is the 


Seer, the Knower, the True One, The Sifat-i-Salbiah, or privative 
attributes, are that He is without a partner. Were it otherwise, 
one might desire the heavens to revolve, the other, that they 
should be at rest, to the confusion of all creation. God is without 
parts; for, otherwise He would not have existed till all the 
parts were formed. His existence would depend on the parts, 
that is, He would not be self-existent, which is a manifest 
heresy. God has no body, hence the idea of the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ is held to be a great error. God is not a substauce 
Us,c ; for substance has accidents, but God’s nature is not that 


of “dependent existence” Somy!] hor. God is not limited by 


space, for only corporeal existences are thus limited ; hence those who 
speak of God as sitting on a throne, or as being ‘on high,’ utter folly. 
This shows that the Shidhs consider all the anthropomorphic 
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expressions in the Quran, such as the ‘ face of God,’ the ‘ hand of 
God,’ ‘ God sitteth,’ and the like to be Mutashabih verses, into the 
meaning of which the faithful should not pry. * A tradition 
states that the Prophet said : “ Think of God's gifts, not of His 
nature : certainly you have no power for that.” The disputes be- 
tween the Mutazalas and the orthodox in Baghdad in the time 
of the Khalif Al-M&mtn show that this advice has not been fol- 
lowed in the past, and the disputes now so common in Madras 
aud Bangalore between the Arshis, and their opponents, whom 
they revile as Farshis, show how little men heed it now. 

The Shiahs hold that it is wrong to attribute to God movement 
or quiescence. He is invisible; neither in this world nor the next 
will He be seen. “ No vision taketh in Him, but He taketh in 
all vision,” Sura VI., 103. This is, according to Shéhrastani, the 
opinion of the Mutazalas who say “ God cannot be seen with the 
corporeal sight.” The Shiahs are in the main at one with the 
Mutazalas on the question of the attributes (Sifét) glace of the 


Deity, and are thus opposed to the orthodox, who in this respect 
are termed Sif&tians, or attributists, 
On the description of justice (Jac) we need not linger, It is 


enough to say that the believer must hold that all the actions of 
God are good, and such as are based on wisdom and counsel, and 
are free from any evil or defect. As wisdom guides Him in all 
He does, He sends prophets and books, grants rewards to the 
obedient and fulfils all His promises, 

The third article of the Creed is ‘ Prophesy.’ A prophet is one 
sent with a message from God to man, and is a medium between 
God and man. It is considered absolutely necessary, that, as God 
is gracious, such messengers should come from Him, who, attesting 
their mission by miracles and signs, should tell men what is law- 
ful and unlawful, good and evil; should call to obedience and 
warn against sin. The prophet must be immaculate, both before 
he assumes office and whilst he exercises it. He also remains 
free from sin all his life. He must be sound in body, free from 
any defect, such as blindness, &c, Nor must he follow any 
mean profession, such as that of a tailor, weaver, barber, &c. 
Not only is he the most excellent man of his own tribe, but he is 
deemed to be superior to the angels of God, His Excellence 
Muhammad is to be received as the true Prophet, the last of his 
class, the Seal of all the Prophets. The Qur&n is the great 











* There is now a small but plain. They hold that men’can un- 
noisy party in South India who derstand them, and that God really 
maintain that these expressions are sits on the ‘arsh or throne, They 
not Mutashdbib, but Mukham, or are called the sect of Arshis, 
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miracle which supports bis claim ; for it is written, “ if men and 
genii agree to bring a 7 like this, they cannot.” 

But the distinctive feature of the Shiah creed is the next one— 
the doctrine of the Imémat. The Imém is that person who, as 
the Naib, or Vice-regent, of the Prophet, is the ruler and head of 
the believers in things spiritual and temporal (dar am@rat-i-dini 
wa dunyawi), _ syidd » este ly.) 59; that is, he is both Pope 


and Emperor. There can be only one Im&m at a time, for it is 
manifest that two supreme rulers cannot exercise authority at one 
place, in the same period of time. The Imém must be immaculate 
. (ma’sm), pane 3 and the perfections of person and character 






























required in a prophet are required of him. He must be free 
from all defects of bodily organization, or of mental endowment, 


(Aiyub-i-khilgi wa *Aiydb-ikbulgi) © 31d csyse , eer 


The distinctive doctrine of the orthodox Shiahs is, that the 
Imém must be appointed by God. The reason assigned is, that 
as he must be immaculate, only God can make the selection. Those 
who, with the Ibédiyah, maintain that this office is elective, and 
depends on the will of the people, or those who, like many Sunnis, 
allow it to pass away from the family of the prophet and recog- 
nise the Sultan of Rum as Khalff, are according to the Shiahs 
quite wrong. Shiahs also claim for their Im4&ms the power of 
working miracles. The true immediate successor of the prophet 
is his Excellency, ’Ali, the Prince of believers, for it is written, 
“Verily, your protector is God-and His apostle, and those who be- 
lieve, who observe prayer, and pay the alms of obligation, and 
bow in worship,” (Sura V. 60). 

It is related that ’Ali, when bending in prayer, gave a ring to a 
poor man, It is also stated, that as no other companion of the 
prophet did such an act of charity, at such a time, without 
doubt, the reference is to Ali, who thus, equally with God and 
the Prophet, becomes a protector (Wali) of the Faithful. Tradition 
also records that Muhammad said :—“‘ He of whom I am ruler, 
has ’Ali also for a ruler,” and “the connection between me and 
"Ali is similar to that between Moses and Aaron.” From this 
it is argued that ’Ali is the true Khalifa and the successor (Kéim- 
Makam) of the prophet. Still closer was the relationship, for 
according to a well-known Hadis, ’Ali is called the brother of the 
prophet, his successor, the Khalifa of his law (anta akhi wa Kha- 


ifati wa Qazi dini est? is? 5 shths. 2 gml . 
It has been already shown that the Imamat must be given to 
the most excellent man of the age, and, to prove that “Ali was 
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such a person, this Tradition is adduced: “ Thy body'is my body, — 
and thy flesh is my flesh ; thy blood is my blood, and thy war my 
war,” 2. é., if any should fight and oppose you, it is as if they fought 
andopposed me. As’Ali was, then, after the Prophet, the most ex- 
cellent of men, unequalled in all bodily and spiritual perfections, it 
follows that his family must be superior to all other families 
among the children of men. The Prophet said, “‘I am the city 
of knowledge, but ’Ali is the door of that city,” (*) (ana Madinatu 


Vilm wa’Ali babah&.) Geb | te , dal dove LU] 


From such a statement as this, it is quite easy to see how 
Shiahs have deduced the dogma, that all sound knowledge and 
wisdom must be acquired through ’Ali. Those who attempt to 
get it in any other way are ignorant, and are not to be reckoned 
among the learned (jahil wa az ahl-i-hikmat nist) Grrots Erwka 


zl), Jela Like a “ghoul of the desert” they are carried 


away by the winds of error, darkness and ignorance: theirend will 
be utter destruction. 

After the death of the Prophet, the people found it necessary 
to appeal to some authoritative guide on matters of frequent 
occurrence. That guide was ’Ali, who directed them aright in 
all their affairs, Called to this high and responsible office, 
‘Tradition declares that he was in every way fitted for it. He was 
eloquent in speech and profound in wisdom; none knew the 
meaning of the Quran as he did; none could excel him in the 


perfect reading (tildwat) we of the sacred record. Ibn Sa’ad 


records, on the authority of ’Ali himself, that he said: “By Allah ! 
a verse of the Qur4n was never revealed, but I knew regarding 
that for which it was revealed, and where it was revealed, and 
concerning whom it was revealed, for my Lord hath given mea wise 
heart and an eloquent tongue.” No less than five hundred and 
eighty-six traditions have been handed down on his authority. 
It is universally acknowledged that his judgment was sound and 
good. Ibn Abbas says, “ Whenever a trustworthy person tells me a 
judgment delivered by ’Ali, I do not deviate from it.” Ibn Masa’td 
declares that the best judicial authority amongst the people of 
Madina was ’Ali, and Omar-ul Khattéb says, “’Ali is the best 
vf us in judicial decision,”+ . 





* Jalldlu-d-din as Syuti says this tions regarding ’Ali will be found 
tradition is good, but: not perfect, in Jallalu-d-din as Syuti’s History, 
t. e., is not a Hadis-i-Sahfh, but a Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 
Hadis-i-Hasan. 441, Fas; 11, 

t+ A full accountof the tradi- 















He had a great-reputation for devotion, a reputation marvel- 
lously increased by the Traditions on the subject, Im&m Zain- 
ul-Abidin, who is said to have made one thousand rak’ats every 
night, declared of this wonderful display of religious fervour, 
«“ What is this compared. with the devotion of ’Ali?” This earned 
for him the special favour of Heaven, for God ordered Muham- 
mad to say to the people, “I seek no reward from them, but 
only the friendship of thy family.” .“ Who are they?” replied 
the Prophet. God answered, “ Ali, Fatimah, Husain and Hasan.” 
There is traditional authority for the Prophet’s saying: “He who 
wishes to see the knowledge of Adam, the piety of Noah, the 
affabiliiy of Abraham, the modesty of Moses, and the devotion 
of Jesus, must look towards ’Ali,” who is thus supposed to have 
contained in himself the special and distinctive qualities of 
the chief prophets—the Anbiya-ulul-’Azm, If this were indeed 
the case, all Muslims should have no difficulty in yielding assent 
to another equally strong assertion on the part of his loving 
master :—“’Aliis the best of men, whoever does not accept him 
is an infidel.” The following story illustrates the affection 
Muhammad felt for him. A man brought a well-cooked fowl 
to the Prophet, who then said, “Oh God! send a man dear to me 
to eat it with me.” Shortly after, “Ali knocked at the door. 
Anas-bin-Ma4lik, the door-keeper, said: “The Prophet is engaged.” 
A second time ’Ali came, and was refused admittance. The third 
time he knocked long and loudly, and the Prophet cried out, 
“Come in,” and, on seeing his visitor, said, “O ‘Ali, why have 
you come so late?” He replied, “ Anas would not let me in.” 
Anas in defence urged that he wished that the prayer might be 
answered in the person of an Ansar. “ What, said Muhammad, 
is an Ansar better than Ali?” 

Though Muhammad. did not himself lay claim to the power 
of working miracles, every orthodox Muslim does it for him. De- 
vout Shiahs do the same for’Ali. He is said to have foretold 
his own death and that of his son, and to have stayed the sun 
in its course, when the Prophet had reclined so long in his 
lap, that the hour of evening prayer had almost passed-away, 
A similar miracle is said to have been performed when he was 
marching on the banks of the Euphrates, to enable his army 
to say the evening Namaz. 

For further proof cf these claims of ’Ali, the reader is referred 
to the Kitdéb-ul-Alafain by Shaikh Jamél-ud-din, who produced 
just one thousand proofs to show that the Im4mat of right be- 
longs to ’Ali,* and one thousand to shew that it could not possi- 
bly belong to any one else. 





* As a proof of the intimate union Shiahs adduce the fact that in the 
between Ali and the Prophet, the 34th verse of Sura XXXIII, the 
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After ’Ali, the order of the true Im&ms is as follows :-—~ 
Hasan, Husain, Zain-ul-Abidin, Muhammad Bagqr, 
Ja'far SAdiqg, Musa Kasim, ‘Ali Masa Raz& 
Muhammad Taqi, Muhammad Nagi, Hasan 
*Askari, Abul-Qasim (or Imam Mahdi.) 

This is held to be settled by the words of the Prophet, wher 
he said of Husain, “This is my son; he isan Imam, the brother 
of an Imam (Hasan) ; his father (Ali) is an Imam ; their suc- 
cessors till the day of judgment will be nine.” A Tradition on 
the authority of Ibn Abbas records: “There will be twelve 
Khalifs after me ; the first is my brother, the last is my son.” “O 
messenger of God,” said the people, “Who is thy brother?” He 
replied, “Ali.” “ And thy son?” “ Mahdi, who will fill the earth 
with justice, even though it be covered with tyranny, He 
will come at last ; Jesus will then appear and follow him. The 
light of God will illuminate the earth, and the empire of the 
Imém will extend from east to west,” 

In support of this doctrine of twelve [mams against that of 
Ismé@’ilians, who hold that after Sadiq, the sixth Imém, began 
what is termed the succession of the concealed Imaims, the Imé4- 
utes adduce such traditious as the following :— 

“Gabriel came one day with the ‘ ‘T'ablet of decree,’ in his hand, 
and lo! on it were the names of the twelve [mams in their 
proper order of succession.” A Jew, named Janub, once asked 
the Prophet, “ who should be his heirs and successors.” He answer- 
ed, “They agree in number with the tribes of Israel, These will 
be ’Ali, eo Husain,” and so on to the end. 

Each Imdim is said to have gathered together, at the time of 
his death, his sons, companions and followers, and then in a 
solemn manner to have given to them the order of God (23) 


regarding his successor, 
The Imamites hold that Im&m Mahdi is still alive, and Shaikh 


Zain-ul-Abidin teaches them that this need raise no difficulty 
in their minds, for in former ages men lived long lives, and it 
becomes the Faithful ever to remember that God is powerful and 
the best Knower. Im&m Mahdi is now concealed, but for no 
fault of his own, for he is immaculate, The people of his day 
did not choose the path of obedience, but ran in the way of enmity, 





pronoun “you” in the words, “God pronouns are feminine, and that the 
only desireth to put away filthiness whole context refers to the wives 
from you (masculjne) as his house- of the Prophet. The next finite verb 
hold” is masculine. This, they say, (recollect) is also feminine. This 
must refer to Fatimah,’Ali, Husain seems to be the correct explanation, 
and Hasan. The answer, on the though why the pronoun “ you” 
part of the orthodox commentators should be masculine, I do not know, 


is, that the preceding and succeeding 
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Even now, men would desire the death of the Im&ém: the days 
are still evil, but a good time will come when the Imam will 
come forth from his concealment, rejoice the hearts of his fol- 
lowers, and fill the whole earth with justice, 

The Traditions which refer to this future period of glory are, 
« When of time one day shall be left, Ged shall raise up a man 
from my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just 
as before him the world was full of oppression,” Again, “ The 
world shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall 
appear, who is @ man of my family.” The famous Méhdavi 
movement in the reign of Akbar is one of great interest and 
instruction to the student of Islam. 

The Sunnis say that after the Prophet, there were only four 
rightly guided Khalifs—the Khalifa-Rashidin—and that there 
will be no such Khalifs till the days of Mahdi, who is yet unborn. 
Some place, as the fifth Im&m, Zeid the son of Zain-ul-Abid- 
din, aud say that from that time there are only five conditions 
requisite for a claim to the Imaémat: 1s¢, descent from Fatimah ; 
2nd, claim to the Imamat (with miracles) ; 37d, to go forth to 
battle ; 4th, knowledge, and 5/h, piety. These are the Zeidites, but 
the Imdmites hold that both Sunnis and Zeidites are in error. 
The true faith is that of the Imamites, the followers of the twelve 
Imims. Of the seventy-three sects of Islam, there is but one 
that will be saved (Najiah)* a,oU, and that one is the ImAmites, 


for they alone have held strongly and faithfully the claims of ’Ali 
and his family to the Im&mat and have followed their teaching. 

This doctrine of the Imamat is the central dogma of the Shiah 
faith, and unless it is borne in mind, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the Shiah position with regard to the other sects of 
Islam. 

The fifth article of the Shiah creed relates to the “ future 
state.” There is little practical difference between the Sunni 
and Shiah on this point, but it will make this article complete, 
if I here state Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin’s view on this subject. 
It is as follows :—* God will then raise the dead and cause the 
souls to re-enter the bodies of men. This is an essential part 
of the faith. Those who deny it are infidels, for God who made 
all, knows the parts of each body, even though it be decayed 
and scattered : as He said, ‘ originally I created, at last I will 
raise them.’ Moreover, God whe made mew for obedience and 
service has promised the rewards of Paradise and bodily delights, 
such as Houris and mansions, the fruits and birds of Paradise. 
1a this world believers do not obtain these, and soin order that 


a —- 
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* All others are Nériah, a,j as “food for fire,” 
a term which may be freely jamualated 
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their service may not be in vain, these things must be given in 
the next world, Every believer who falls iuto infidelity must 
suffer the torments of hell. If he commits a great sin and dies 
in a repentant mood, God of His mercy may pardon him: * 
otherwise he will be punished according to his sin, and, then, 
after a period of purgation be admitted to Paradise. 

Repentance is necessary ; for God says, “ Repent; with God 
repentance is profit.” In some cases, as in drinking intoxicating 
liquor, repentance is enough: in others, as the omission of the 
stated prayers, there must be, in addition to the repentance, 
a repetition of the omitted duty, If others have sustained loss 
by the sin of a believer, restitution must be made. Know also 
that the questioning by Munkir and Nakfr, the troubles of 
the grave, resurrection, judgment, the flight of books of deeds 
(Saha,if-i-amal) of every person, the bridge, scales, heaven 
and hell, reward and punishment, and all other things are true ; 
and it is necessary to believe and agree to all this, for God has 
said that which shall be. 

It is said, that when the believer is at the point of death, 
Satan (may he becursed!) will come and try to make him give 
up his faith ; but every believer who so wishes, can be protected 
‘from the power of Satan. However, every morning and evening, 
‘he should make an act of devotion and ‘say all, or as much as 
he can, of the following prayer :— 

“OQ God! most merciful and gracious; I commit my faith 
and my religion to Thee: Thou art a perfect Protector : Thou 
hast said that Thou wilt guard that which Thou hast delivered 
to me of Thy mercy. Oh most merciful! Protect me at the 
time of death,” 

_ Also every morning and evening say this prayer, which was 
used by ’Ali and the Companions of the Prophet :— : 

“In the name of God, most merciful and compassionate, I 
and all angels and learned persons who are just, confess that 
there is no God, but God who is powerful and knowing. Certain- 
ly the religion of God is Islam. I, a weak, mean, needy, poor 
sinner acknowledge God as Benefactor, Creator, Nourisher. Just 
as He shows forth His nature, so angels and holy and just men 
confess that there is no God but God, the Benefactor and 
Merciful, the God of Eternal Power, the Ever-knower, the One 
self-existent, the Ever- present, the Hearer, Seer, Intender, Speak- 
er and Finder; the One who is Pute and worthy of all such 





* The Mutazalas hold that such a merits permanence in fire ( jb) : 
man will remain in hellforever. “He . } iF 
who dies without repenting of the sola Ge" ), but his punishment 


greater sins which has committed 1) pe lighter than that of the Kafirs” 
—Sharastani, page 31. 
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qualities. He was Powerful before power was, a Knower before 
knowledge was. For ever He will be King. He is unchangeable. 
He is free from eternity to eternity. He has no wish in what 
He determines: in His decrees there is no forcing, no tyranny : 
in His rule there is no deficiency, there is no escape from His 
orders, no place of safety from His anger. Mercy precedes 
His anger. He who so desires, will find God. God's grace 
is equally granted to the weak and to the strong. He has 
given man the power to work, and made it easy for him to 
abstain from unlawful things. He created prophets that they 
might relate His justice, and Imams also that they might relate 
God’s grace and kindness, and has placed them in the sect of 
the Chief of the prophets ; and we believe in Muhammad, and 
that God will aecept what we ask through Him, and I believe 
in the Quran which God sent by the Prophet; and in the 
Imam appointed by Muhammad, that is, “Ali; and I believe in 
the Holy Iméms and that the Khalifs are ’Ali, Hasan, Husain, 
&e.; and I acknowledge that by the existence and nature of 
"Ali the heavens and the earth are firm, and by his blessing 
people are daily fed, and through him, justice bas taken the 
place of tyrauny on the earth. I also confess that the words 
of the Imams are true, and to obey and to worship them is 
God’s order; to follow them is the way of salvation. They 
are Chiefs of Paradise and the head of all the intercessors in 
the day of judgment. QO God! Thy favour is my hoje. I can- 
not merit heaven... I do no act of worship which shall merit 
Thy pleasure, save the confession of the Unity. I look to the 
Prophet aud Imams as my intercessors. ‘Thou art the most 
Merciful,” 

If the person about to die desires to be preserved in the 
grave from the terror of Munkir and Nakir, he should with 
sincerity and purity of heart make the following act of devotion 
in the name of God, the Prophet and the Imams :— 

“TI confess that God is my Lord, and Islam my religion, and 
Muhammad my Prophet, and the Quran my Book, and the 
Kaaba my Kibla, and ’Ali my Imam ; and also that the twelve 
Imams are my guides.” Then he should say, ““O Merciful God ! 
this confession I deliver to Thee, the Prophet, and the twelve 
Im&ms, release me in the grave when Munkir and Nakir come, O 
Most Merciful.” 

This concludes the pamphlet. ‘The reader will be at once 
struck with the amount of space devoted to the exposition 
of the doctrine of the Imdmat and the number of illustrations 
used to prove that ’Aliwas the successorof the Prophet. ‘The 
Shiah doctrine;-on this. point, is perhaps the most perfect form 
of the beliefin a “divine right” of rulers that the world has 
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ever seen, and practically religion is made to consist in a correct 
belief as regards the Imém. When religious, the Shiah often 
drifts into mysticism and a consequent release from the bondage 
of law: if irreligious, he expects “Ali and the Imams to look 
after him, for he stoutly maintains their“ divine right. ” 

All Muslims believe that, before the creation of the world, 
God took a ray of the splendour of His own glory and united 
it to the body of Muhammad, which was then laid aside till the 
fulness of time had come, and the Prophet was born in the holy 
City of Mecca. ‘The Shiahs believe that this ray of light passed on 
to ’Ali, aud through him to the twelve’ Imams, his successors, 
This is the foundation of the idea of their “divine right,” to 
which has been added the Traditions of the Prophet, of which 
I have given examples, and which are believed to be truly 
inspired. ‘The force and continuance of the dogma arises from 
the natural desire in the human heart to have upon earth 
an infallible guide. Islam produced a ferment in the Arab 
mind, It set a nation long quiescent in its thoughts and 
traditions on new paths of enquiry. The stiff and formal nature 
of the orthodox creed of Islam was soon found to be too cold and 
rigid for excitable temperaments; the turmoil of life too 
distracting for men who wanted living, present help: and so the 
doctrine of the Im&mat seemed to supply that need. 

Theoretically, one would expect that this looking for the living 
voice of the Imam, a leader exalted to a dignity so high ; and 
the fact that Mujtahidin are still believed to exist, and to have 
the authority to make analogical deductions from the theolo- 
gical standards of the Shiah Church, would give to the Shiah 
sect great capacity for progress, and for adaptation to the wants 
of the ages as they come and go. But it was soon found that 
the Shiah system was as fossilized as that of the Sunni. The 
fetters of the past bini it with a firmness hitherto unbriken. 
It has, however, given rise to two movements—both of great 
interest: the one the rise of the Safi, or Mystic, school, both 
pantheistic aud latitudinarian ; the other that of the modern 
Mutazala sect in our own day. The latter movement is one 
likely to increase, as Western knowledge becomes familiar to 
the educated Muslims of India; but, though it seems to be con- 
fined mainly to Shiah Muslims, it can searcely be looked upon 
as the.logical outcome of Shiah teaching. Both the SdGfi 
movement and this are revolts against, rather than develop- 
ments of, such principles as those enunciated by Shaikh Zaiu- 
ul-A bidin, the Mujtahid-i-Hai of the orthodox Shiabs of Southern 
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Art. TV.—CARVALHO, COUNT OF OYEIRAS 
BETTER KNOWN AS MARQUIS OF POMBAL,. * 


UST a century has elapsed since the death of the greatest minis- 
J ter Portugal ever produced. His public life proved to be long 
and eventful, and his measures vigorous, exciting the admiration of 
some, and the hatred of other, writers, who described his career 
shortly after his demise and mirrored their feelings in their works, 
which are therefore open tosuspicion, Fortunately documents bear- 
ing on the subject are in existence, such as the collection of 
Portuguese laws, and the correspondence of eminent statesmen 
of various nations, sources freely used by Senhor Francisco Luiz 
Gomes in his work, “ Le Marquis de Pombal, Esquisse de sa Vie 
publique,” on which the present article is based. 

In the 15th century the Cortes were still powerful, They voted 
the taxes, and the king regarded them as a rampart whcih pro- 
tected him from the encroachments of the clergy and nobility. 
In the 16th century the old aristocracy willingly exchanged its 
independence for the favours and the pleasures of the court, and the 
wars of the 17th century having made a permanent army necessary, 
the kings—who enfeebled the nobility and strepgthened their own 
power by the support the army afforded them—became absolute. 
This was the state of Portugal wheu king D. Jodo V. died, in 1750. 

The full name of the subject of this article was Sebastiéio José de 
Carvalho e Mello. He was born on the 13th May 1699, at Lisbon, 
and educated under thé direction of his uncle, the archpriest of 
the bishoprick, by private teachers in the 


Beginning of the career 
of Carvalho. He is ap- 
pointed Envoy to London, 
and then to Vienna where 
he marries.—Accession of 
D. José I. tothe Throne, 
Carvalho is appointed mi- 
nister. Earthquake of Lis- 
bon.—The enemies of Car- 


paternal house. Nothing is known of Car- 
valho’s youth, or of his early manhood ; 
but, in 1738, when he was nearly forty 


years old, he obtained the appointment of 


Envoy to London through the influence of his 
uncle witb Fr. Gaspar da Encarnagdo 





vaiho: who governed the country at that time. 


English merchants enjoyed very important privileges in Portugal, 
while the Portuguese possessed none in England. Captains of ships, 
encouraged by these advantages, often practised extortion in 
Portuguese harbours, Carvalho, who had been charged to make 
energetic representations to the English government on this 
matter, composed a memoir to elucidate it, and acted with such - 





* Calcutta Review, CXLIV, p. 349. 
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promptitude that the Duke of Newcastle, who was then minister, 
agreed to relieve the Portuguese of all the grievances complained 
of, and allowed English captains, who might commit oppression in 
Portuguese ports, to be Ps ane and punished by the Portuguese 
authorities. 

The queen of Hungary and Bohemia was engaged in a dispute 
with the Pope on the right of nomination, and hostilities had. 
already broken out, when the king D. Joao, who possessed the con- 
fidence of both parties, offered his mediation, which was accepted, 
Accordingly Carvalho, who happened to be in Hanover with the 
Court of England, was sent to Vienna, where he arrived on the 
7th July 1745. This question of nomination was at last satisfactorily 
settled by a treaty signed on the 12th March 1747; but Carvalho 
remained at Vienna, and, as his first wife had died in 1739, he 
married the young Austrian Countess of Aun. He had, however, . 
some difficulty in attaining his object. Information was asked for 
from Lisbon, aud eveu the queen of Portugal written to. She repli- 
ed that he was of a very good family, whereon all scruples dis- 
appeared, The climate of Vienna being found uufavourable 
to Carvalho, he was recalled at his own request from the post 
of ambassador, and arrived in Lisbou on the Ist December 1750, 
after a career of twelve years in the diplomatic service. The 
queen (herself an Austrian) already honoured Carvalho with her 
protection, appreciated his talents as well as the aristocratic Aust- 
rian name of his wife, aud presented him to the king, but un- 
successfully, But he kuew how to bide his time with perfect 
confidence in his own talents, and with the resolution not to miss 
any opportunity for advancing his interests, 

When Jodo V. died, iu 1750, he left to his son and successor, José 
I,, a court transformed into a monastery aud a country governed 
by priests; but it is not true, as some authors have asserted, that 
Portugal no longer possessed an army worth mentioning, or 
& marine, or commerce, or industry, although it must be 
admitted that agriculture was iu its infancy. ‘T'wo factions 
divided the country and disputed the government. Both had 

riests at their head and in their jranks. One was the faction 
of Fr, Gaspar da Enucarnagdo, which desired to retain at any 
rice the influence of public affairs it had grasped during the 
malady of Jodo V; the other was the faction of the Jesuits, who 
entertained the same ambition and equally counted upon the 
support of some of the fidalyos. D. José, who was 35 years old, of a 
phlegmatic temperament and irresolute, was in uo haste about 
the choice of a ministry. On the other haud, Carvalho neglected 
nothing to promote his own interests, and iugratiated himself 
with the king’s mother—who was much attached to his wife, 
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an Austrian, like that princess—-to such a degree, that she constant- 
ly reminded her son of the services of Carvalho, and his neutrality 
between the two factions who were contending for power. Accor- 
dingly Carvalho was appointed minister of war and of foreign 
affairs, while Pedro da Motta obtained the portfolio of the interior, 
aud Diogo de Mendouga of the marine, 

The great aim of Carvalho’s life was to make Portugal strong, 
aud he imagined that he could accomplish this object by concen- 
trauing all power in the king and rendering him absolute. The 
nobility and the clergy who controlled the king were to be deprived 
of their privileges, and the nation employed to counterbalance 
their power.. Carvalho thereby unwittingly encouraged the 
growth of a force which, indeed, brought on the desired effect, 
but initiated a social revolution the gradual progress of which has, 
with but slight interruptions, not ceased till our times, and has 
defeated the purpose of Carvallio by depriving the king also of 
many of his prerogatives and transforming Portugal into a 
constitutional monarchy. Carvalho worked for despotism, but 
prepared the way for democracy, The Portuguese nation was, 
therefore, justified in celebrating the Pombal centenary with 
great rejoicings in 1882, only in so far as he was unconsciously 
the origin of all the reforms gradually inaugurated during the 
course of the present century. He was a strange mixture of 
two ages, a kind of spectre that had strayed from the Middle Ages 
into the eighteenth century, but was influenced by the modern 
ideas which have caused the evolution of Portuguese society. 

Imagining that” a prohibition to export precious metals would 
bring back prosperity to Portugal, Carvalho revived the laws on 
that subject, but, finding that they did not afford the expected 
relief, he allowed them to fall again into abeyance in 1744, after 
having enforced their observance for three or four years. He ex- 
pected great things from monopolies, and, by a decree of the 11th 
August 1753, established the Brazilian company of the Grand-Para 
and Maranhdo with the exclusive privilege of trading there. Itin- 
flicted, however, such injury, that the committee of commerce, Meza 
do Bem Commun, prayed the king to revoke the act ; but Carvalho, 
unable to bear opposition, abolished the said committee and substi- 
tuted for it the Junta do Commercio, which was composed, if rot of 
more eulightened, at least of more pliant members. Some 
troubles of a different kind also arose, and Francisco Xavier de 
Mendonga, who had since 1753 been governor of Marauhdo, was 
expected to quell them. The Spaniards, by a treaty with the 
Portuguese had Paraguay given them in exchange for the colon 
of Sacramento, but the execution of the treaty proved difficult 
because the inhabitants of Paraguay, who knew no other masters 
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than the Jesuits, aud were ouly mominally subject to Spain, 
would not agree, and at the instigation of the Jesuits vigorously 
resisted the Portuguese. 

In the great earthquake of Lisbon, the first shock of which 
occurred un the Ist November 1755, more than 10,000 souls 
perished. When all minds were paralysed, Carvalho displayed such 
energy in his measures for quenching the fires, sending the woun- 
ded to hospitals, burying the dead, &c., that his colleagues acqui- 
esced in whatever he did. The king gave him his full confidence, 
aud the population began to dread him as an extraordinary man, 
Had it not been for this catastrophe, this minister would perhaps 
never have become great aud powerful. Not only were thefts 
openly committed in the streets of Lisbon after the earthquake, but 
churches were pillaged, and the few houses still left standing were set 
on fire by malefactors, after putting the inhabitants to flight or rob- 
bing them. Such brigands were quickly banged, and, as all the 
eatables in the city had been destroyed by water or by fire, those 
which happened to be on board ship were disembarked by order 
of Carvalho aud distributed among the pegple. The importation 
of food, too, was encouraged aud exempted from duty. ‘The 
minister not only warded off the plague by his sanitary measures, 
subdued the famine, aud chastised brigands, but initiated the recon- 
struction of Lisbon, by inducing the merchants to contribute for 
that purpose a duty of + per cent. ou all goods imported into the 
city. Having obtained their consent, le promulgated a decree to 
that effect on the 2ud January 1756. As this burden ultimately 
fell on the consumers, it is evident that the merchants would not 
suffer much by it. 

Pedro Motta, one of the colleagues of Carvalho, died a few 
days after the earthquake, and Mendonga, the other, was, on the 
3rd August 1756, suddenly arrested by order of the king; while 
the same fate befeil his successor, Thomé Joaquim de Corte Real, 
four years afterwards, These measures were attributed by some 
to Carvalho, who would suffer no rivals, The number of his 
enemies had augmented after the earthquake ; his services were 
forgotten, while his severities were remembered, and occasions to 
blame his conduct eagerly sought for. To put a stop to unfavour- 
able criticism, the king published an edict promising 40,000 
cruzados to any one who would uumask thie slanderers of his 
favourite minister. 

Carvalho was indefatigable. He had scarcely repaired the 
havock caused by the earthquake, when he began to develop the 
natural resources of the country. Instead of eucouraging agri- 
culture, however, he established the famous wine-company of 
the Douro, to which he granted the monopoly of trading in all 
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spirituous liouors, and forced the producers to sell their wine to it 

Establishment of the ®t @ fixed rate. On the 28rd February 
Douro Wine Company. 1'757, just six months after this company had 
Disturbances at (parro.— been established, a revolt occurred in Oporto 
Attempt on the King’s : : ’ P 
jife Punishment of the during which the population sacked the 
conspirators. offices of the company, as they had been 
forced to drink bad wine at a high price. By order of Carvalho 
this little disturbance was dealt with as if it bad been high 
treason. Of the 478 prisoners made on that occasion, 32 were 
absolved, 21 condemned to death, and the rest to various punish- 
ments; but only 17 were actually executed. This privileged 
company was nevertheless encouraged by new favours, from time 
to time, during the 27 years that Carvalho was at the head of the 
Governmeut. 

Industry in Portugal was not more flourishing than agriculture. 
Carvalho desired to improve both. His means were always the 
same: monopolies, privileges and favours. During his long ad- 
ministration he established a considerable number of manufac- 
tories and loaded them with the favours of his protection. 
By thus promoting the national industry, he believed he could 
shut the door against the exportation of gold, and compel 
the English to pay in cash for the Portuguese wines they 
consumed. The Portuguese minister also laboured under the 
general opinion of his time, that gold was the only wealth of a 
country, and never supposed what practical wisdom was enshrined 
in the fable of the king who died of hunger by the side of a heap 
of that metal. - — =" 

On the 4th September 1758 the gates of the royal palace 
were suddenly closed, and the king ceased to show himself in 
public. The Government reassured the population and the 
foreign ambassadors by issuing a notice, that the king was confined 
to his bed on account of having been bled in consequence of a 
slight fall. Saint Julien, the chargé d’ affairs of France, hastened 
to send this information to his Government, but a few days 
afterwards added a note in cypher, stating that the real malady 
of the king was a wound in his right shoulder, caused by two 
musket shots fired at him on the road to Belem. The people of 
Lisbon remained in total ignorance of the truth till the 15th De- 
cember, when D. Luiz da Cunha, minister of foreign affairs, revealed 
to the diplomatic corps the attempt which had taken place on the 
3rd September. Carvalho had consulted the king, who consented 
to the ruse about the fall, in order to enable the minister to in- 
vestigate the matter ; and his plans were laid so cautiously, that 
those whom he supposed to be the chiefs of the conspiracy, 
never ceased to frequeit the palace of the king. One of them, 
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the Duke of Aveiro, attended to his,duties of Grandmaster of 
Ceremonies till the moment of his arrest. 

On the 12th December, when the people had forgotten all 
about the king’s fall, Carvalho imprisoned in the tower of Belem 
the Duke of Aveiro, the Marquis of Tavora with his sons, 
Luiz Bernardo of Tavora and José Maria Tavora, the Count 
of Attougnia, the corporal Bray José Romero, attached -to the 
house of Tavora, Antonio Alves Ferreira, valet of the Duke of 
Aveiro, Manoel Alves Ferreira his brother, and Jodo Mijuel, 
lacqueys of the duke.” He had at the same time arrested the 
Marchioness of ‘l'avora, and secretly despatched her under a strong 
escort to the convent of Grillos, All the Jesuit convents were 
surrounded by troops, and secret orders were issued for the arrest of 
Manoel of Tavora and Nuno of Tavora (brothers of the 
Marquis of that name), as well as the Marquises of Alorna and 
of Gouveya. 

The accused were not brought before the magistrates, but 
to the “Tribunal of Inconfidence ” expressly established by the 
king to try them, presided over by his ministers, and composed 
of judges selected by himself from among the magistrates whom 
he trusted most. The procedure of this tribunal was simple and 
expeditious, The accused were allowed only one advocate to 
defend them; and, to obtain proofs against them, Carvalho pub- 
lished an edict, promising to make nobles of plebeians who should 
procure them, and to promote to higher degrees of nobility those 
who already possessed any. Whilst the Tribunal of Inconfi- 
dence was holding its sittings in the greatest secrecy, he peopled 
the prisons with suspected persons. ‘The Count of Obidos, Manoel 
de Souza and Count Ribeira were incarcerated without any ac- 
cusation, Thesword of Damocles was, in fact, suspended above the 
heads of ail the Portuguese fidalgos. 

The decision of the famous Tribunal was not tardy. It was 
signed on the 12th January by the three ministers, Carvalho, 
D. Luiz da Cunha and Thomé da Costa, as well as by the judges 
Cordeiro, Baccaiham, Santo Barboza, Leiria, Oliveira Machado, 
and by the advocate-general of the crown. The case had lasted 
only a month. Examination of witnesses, procedure, confron- 
tations, conclusion, all terminated in a few days, There were 
none of those scrupulous and lengthy proceedings which elicit full 
evidence. The judges laboured with feverish impatience, much 
activity, and little conscience, to avenge ‘royalty. 

From the judgment, the copies of which were immediately 
published and scattered over Europe, it may be seen that the 
couspiracy had three heads, the first and most important of 
whom was José Mascarenhas, ex-duke of Aveiro, a man full of 
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ambition, avarice and pride, Having enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration during the reign of D. Jodo V., he could not brook the 
impotence to which D. José reduced him by leaving him only the 
post of Grandmaster. His ill-will towards the court had increased 
since the king had opposed two of his most ambitious preten- 
sions, namely, to get hold of certain rich benefices enjoyed for 
life by certain members of his family, but to which he had not 
the least shadow of right, and to marry his son to Margarida 
Lorena, sister of the Duke of Cadaval, for the purpose of in- 
heriting his property, he being sick and still a minor. Sorely 
disappointed in all his projects, he engaged in the conspiracy to 
avenge himself upon the king, who would not second them. 

The next head consisted of the Jesuit fathers. These priests 
had practiced the most scandalous usurpations against the Crown 
of Portugal, in Africa, America and Asia, They had even 
kindled civil war in Paraguay, fomented intrigues, and concocted 
the darkest slanders against the king and against the tran- 
quillity of his government for the purpose of alienating the 
loyalty of his subjects from him. They excited revolts in Lisbon 
and Oporto; they held conferences with the Duke of Aveiro at 
Saint-Roch, and, making common cause with him to encompass 
the death of the king, declared that the regicide would not be 
gnilty even of a venial sin. . 

The third head was Leonora, Marchioness of Tavora. The am- 
bition of this lady was more insatiable, and her pride more bold, 
than might be expected.from a person of her sex. The king 
incurred her hatred~because~he refused to confer upon her hus- 
band the title of Duke, which she had solicited with so much 
haughtiness and energy, that, instead of imploring a favour, 
she seemed to be claiming the payment of a debt. Carried 
away by her desire for vengeance, by ambition, and by the advice 
of the Jesuit father, Malagrida, she made frieuds with the Duke 
of Aveira, whose foe she had hitherto been, and became one of 
the chiefs of the conspiracy, into which she dragged also her 
husband the Marquis of Tavora, with his two sons, his son-in- 
law, Count of Attouguia, and his brothers-in-law, making use 
of the authority which she herself enjoyed over them, as well 
as of that of Father Malagrida, whom she pretended to consider 
a saint. 

Let us now pass to the second part of the judgment, namely, 
the condemnation. The first chief was condemned to have 
his limbs broken on a wheel, and then to be burnt alive. “His 
ashes will be thrown into the sea, his armorial bearings shattered 
to pieces, his houses razed to the ground, and all his possessions 
confiscated,” 
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The Marquis of Tavora was condemned to the same punish- 
ment. Henceforth no one could bear the name of Tavora under 
the penalty of having all his goods confiscated. 

Antonio Alvares Ferreira and José Polycarpo were condemned 
to be led with a rope round the neck, preceded by a herald, to the 
public square on the quay of Belem, there to be tied to two 
high posts and burnt alive. Their ashes were to be thrown 
into the sea. José Polycarpo could not be found, and a consider- 
able reward was held out in the judgment for his capture. 

Luiz Bernardino Jeronymo d’ Athaide, Count of Attouguia, José 
Maria Braz Romero, Manoel Alvares and Jodo Miguel were con- 
demned to be led with a rope round the neck and preceded by a 
herald, to one and the same scaffold, to be strangled thereon 
after having their arms and legs broken; their bodies to be burnt, 
and the ashes to be thrown into the sea. 

* As to the culprit Dona Leonora of Tavora,” adds the judg- 
ment “some just considerations exempt her from the more 
severe pains which the enormity of her crime deserves, and we 
have only condemned her to-be led with a rope round her neck, 
preceded by a herald, to the above named scaffold, where she will 
undergo the punishment of death by the separation of her head 
from her body, which will then be burnt.” 

The only thing done to the Jesuits, of whom the judgment 
speaks very indignantly, was the imprisonment by Carvalho of 
the fathers Malagrida, Jodo MGttos and Alexandre, for having 
taken part in the conspiracy, 

The execution was not long delayed,and ensued on the 13th 
February 1759; but we forbear to give a detailed account of it. 
From what has been given above, it may easily be inferred 
how horrible it was. Whether the nobility were as guilty as 
appears from the judgment, or whether the Jesuits really 
shared in the conspiracy, is not known with perfect certainty ; 
but it is certain that Carvalho anxiously desired to aim a blow at 
both, and that the attempt of the 3rd September served his 
purpose admirably. He desired to behead neither the Duke of 
Aveira nor Malagrida, but to humble the nobility and to abolish 
the Society of Jesus. As to the nobles, the work was almost 
completed ; some had perished on the scaffold, others were 
languishing in prison, and the rest had become slaves. But the 
Society of Jesus was universal, and had taken deep root every- 
where; how could it be abolished? This will be shown in the 
following pages. 

Already towards the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Portugal had shaken off the yoke of Spain, the Jesuits had encountered 
a formidable assailant. Blaise Pascal openly reproached them with 
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having abased the morality of the gospel for the purpose of 
augmenting their power. He did not attack isolated individuals, 

Blaise Pascal attacks but assailed the Society and its doctrines. 
the Jesuits. The Pope Not content with brioging trivial accusations 
issues a Bull which ti, against the Jesuits, he cited facts which 
disregard, and Carvalho , : ’ 
publishes two edicts of their replies could not refute ; and the French 
tne same tenor. Further clergy itself became hostile to them, while 
steps agal:s' the Jesuits, | ‘ 

Not being able by solicit independent minds eagerly watched the 
ations and bribery to ob- Contest, the chief attraction of which con- 
tain the sanction of the . 4 : Th 
Papal court to the expul- sisted in the style and wit of Pascal. ‘The 
sion of the Jesuits from Joguits implored the thunders of the Pope 
Portugal, Carvalho pub- : 3 ‘ 

lishes an edict by which in vain, and, instead of condemning the 
he expels them himself. = yebellious Pascal, he issued a decree re- 
proving their apology. Thus repelled by the clergy and the 
Pope, they formed an opposition to the latter, by allying themselves 
to Louis XIV. the champion of a Gallican church which was to 
become independent of the Pope. 

These disputes found, however, but a feeble echo in Portugal, 
where the Jesuits enjoyed the highest favour during the reign 
of Jodo 1V., till that of Joao V, during which they had a few 
-premonitory signs that their domination was verging towards its 
end. They were much grieved by the Bull Jmmensa Pastorum 
Principis, in which the Pope Benedict XLV. prohibited them from 
meddling in secular affairs, but especially in trade. The Jesuits 
were, however, not to be easily discouraged. They continued their 
business in Brazil, and. in Portugal began to dispute with 
excessive tenacity with Fr.Gaspar da Encarnagao for the influence 
which the latter exerted over the king as his minister, We have 
already mentioned that, during the reign of D. José, the Jesuits 
offered resistance to the execution of the treaty concerning the 
exchange of the colony of Sacramento. This struggle compelled 
Carvalho to send thousands of soldiers to Brazil, and to publish 
two edicts in conformity with the above named Bull, which the 
Jesuits disregarded. The result was a violent opposition in 
which the Jesuits resorted to intrigues, calumnies, threats and 
suggestions to ruin Carvalho, who thereon advised the king to 
exclude the Jesuits who were his confessors, from the palace, and 
his request was granted. 

_ Carvalho next began to work against the Jesuits in Rome 
itself through his own cousin Francisco d’ Almada, the Portuguese 
ambassador at the court of Benedict XIV., who was, at the en- 
treaty of the latter, induced to appoint a visitor and reformer of 
the order of Jesuits in Portugal and its dependencies, with the 
authority necessary for repressing the abuses of these priests, 
The Pope also promised Almada to entrust Cardinal Saldanha with 
this reform, as the king of Portugal had desired. 
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The success of this affair depended on absolute secrecy, because the 
Jesuits had Cardinal Timoni, the Secretary of State, in their power, 
aud could through him raise insurmountable difficulties; accordingly 
Almada, who was well acquainted with diplomatic artifice, requested 
the Pope to despatch the Bull for the reform through Cardinal 
Pacionci, and not through the Secretary of State. The services 
of this Cardinal did not remain unrewarded, for Almada 
wrote to his cousin Carvalho when he sent him the Bull :—* Do 
not forget to let me have two diamond rings for Pacionci and 
Achinto, with anthing else which you might find worth offering 
them.” 

The above named Bull, which began with the words Jn Specula 
supreme Dignitatis, was promulgated with all the required for- 
malities to the Jesuits, and proved to be an unexpected blow, 
because neither the indefatigable zeal of their friends, nor the 
acuteness of their spies had discovered the secret steps which 
had preceded the despatch of the Bull. Cardinal Saldanha, 
pursuing the reform, published, a few days afterwards, an order pro- 
hibiting the Jesuits from engaging in the extensive commerce which 
they were maintaining by keeping open shops for all kinds of goods 
from Asia, Africa and America, as well as by means of counting- 
houses and banks which they had in nearly all their houses. “We 
have, moreover,” he continues “ been informed, that in the colleges, 
noviciates, houses, residences and other localities pertaining to 
ihe order of the Society, either in the provinces or in the kingdoms 
and possessions depending therefrom, where the Holy See has 
appointed us commissioner to reform the Jesuits and to lead them 
back to the accurate practice of their duties as far as our weak- 
ness will permit, there yet exist some ecclesiastics so far forgetful 
of the above named holy ordinances and apostolic constitutions, 
and so hardened in disobedience, that they trample under foot all 
fear of God and all respect of men, to the great detriment of 
their souls and to the scandal of all the faithful, by imitating 
the money-changers whom our Lord Jesus Christ drove from the 
temple with a scourge, and by engaging in their own convents, 
and as such, sacred to God, not only in receiving and delivering 
bills of exchange, as baukers and merchants do, but also in selling 
goods imported from Asia, America and Africa, in order to derive 
gain from them, as if these colleges, houses, noviciates, residences 
and other localities were magazines of commerce, and these houses, 
shops of merchants, Some, like those ecclesiastic traders whom 
the holy canons and the Holy Fathers order to be shunned as 
the plague, because they pass from poverty to opulence, from 
humility to pride and arrogance, have, after acquiring considerable 
capital by traffic, established warehouses in the maritime towns 
of these realms and their dependencies, where the vicinity of perts 
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renders commerce more easy and advantageous, and where they 
themselves sell to the people all kinds of goods, like real merchants, 
Lastly, others, residing in countries beyond the sea, depending 
on these realms, have reached a still more deplorable and un- 
exampled excess of corruption. They send to the provinces and 
to the surrounding countries men to purchase drugs, which they 
afterwards sell in their own houses; they salt meat and fish, and 
prepare hides ; in a word, their residences have become shops of all 
kinds of eatables, and even of such provisions as secular persons 
of the lowest class would feel ashamed to trade in.” 

After the mandate, a portion of which has just been quoted, had 
been published, the patriarch of Lisbon, to whom the reforming 
Cardinal had notified it, declared the Jesuits to be illicit merchants 
liable to the penalties fulminated against such in various Bulls, 
and debarred them from hearing confessions or preaching through- 
out the whole extent of his diocese ; whereon the other bishops 
of Portugal, following the example of the patriarch, issued 
similar inhibitions in their respective dioceses. 

When the Jesuits had recovered fromthe amazement which this 
unexpected blow inflicted upon their dignity, they spread the 
rumour that the Bull was false and the mission of Cardinal 
Saldanha null and void, but at the same time took steps at Rome 
to get the obnoxious Bull revoked. Meanwhile Benedict XIV. 
died, and Clement XIII. was elected, and the Jesuits made great 
efforts to recover their authority, but in vain. 

Carvalho largely used bribery to encompass the destruction of 
the Society of Jesus, and the letter to his cousin Almada, the 
Portuguese ambassador at Rome, which bears witness to this fact, 
was also published at Goa in the Gubinete Litterario das 
Foutanhas, edited by Felippe Nery Xavier; but Senhor F. L. 
Gomez considered it to be apocryphal in spite of the documents 
adduced in favour of its authenticity, till all his doubts vanished 
after perusing the documents in the ministry of the interior in 
Lisbon. We deem this letter so interesting, that we here translate 
a fragment of it:—“The second manner is to counteract the 
bribery instituted by the Jesuit fathers, to observe who are the 
cardinals and the most important persons with reference to this 
affair, and to buy them by all means possible to you, 
without exposing yourself to be sacrificed by them. Lastly, it 
is much better aud cheaper to make war by means of 
money than with armies. It seems to me that the Cardinal, 
Secretary of State and Rezonnico are the two whose services would 
be most useful to us, but from such a distance it cannot be 
judged what fs-best to be done; your lordship will act accord- 
ing to what your experience aud your practice in business may 
suggest as being most useful and least dangerous, 
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“Here more than a hundred thousand cruzados are invest 
in silyer-ware, finely worked at Paris, and in porcelain of Saxony. 
I do not know how to forward them to Rome without its becom- 
ing public whence this silver-ware and this porcelain come, and 
for whom they are destined. 

‘1 might also send you some rough diamonds which you wilt 
get cut there ; meanwhile, you will inform me whether they may 
serve for pectoral crucifixes, &e. 

“f send you four rings worth. offering, for the purpose or gaining, 
or beginning to acquire some good friends. * They are made of the 
best and largest stones which arrived last year. ‘All these stones 
have been cutin Lisbon; but it isa work which requires much 
time ; it would be better, I think, to offer them in a rough state, asa 
sample of the products of the countries so much loved by the Jesuits. 

cl must tell you that the letters which you write to me are 
being opened, first in Paris, and then in Madrid. Be circum- 
spect enough to uname neither a cardinal nora person to whom 
you may have confided any secret ; it will suffice if you say tiat 
you have your information from a good source, or from.a safe 
person. Do not forget the same precautions with reference to 
the persons you may gain by the aid of the above named 
presents, so that it may not be possible to discover who the 
friends engaged by you in the affairs of His Majesty are. 

“Lastly, dear cousin of my heart, His Majesty desires peace, 
and means to go to the extreme of patience towards the Pope, 
although persuaded that fifty years of war with one of the 
greatest powers of Europe would be less injurious to his authority, 
than the presence of the Jesuits in his kingdom and in his domi- 
pions,” 

Almada acted according to the instructions he had received, 
but was unable to induce the Pope to sanction the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Portugal, as he was not at all hostile to them ; 
and his Cardinal, Secretary of State, Torregiani, a relative of 
their general, Ricci, favoured them. Accordingly on the 28th 
June 1759 Carvalho published on his own account an edict by 
which the Jesuits were denaturalised, proscribed, and expelled 
for ever from Portugal and its dependencies. The Portuguese 
of all classes were enjoined, under pain of death, to “prevent them 
from entering the realm or its dependencies, and not to have 
any kind of correspondence or connexion with them. Those 
of the Jesuits who had been imprisoned, or such of them as had 
not yet pronounced the fourth vow, avd were willing to be 
unfrocked, were exempted from the banishment. All the property 
belonging to Jesuits was placed in depéts. 





* The price of these four stones amounted to about 80,000 francs, 
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The execution of the edict was not delayed. Nearly six hundred 
Jesuits were surrounded by soldiers and led to the banks of the 
Tagus, whence they were trausported in a ship to Civita-Vecclna, 
which they reached in 37 days. Enemies of Carvalho spread 
the rumour that, during tie voyage, the Jesuits almost died of 
hunger, and although this calumny was refuted by the captain 
of the ship, it is quite possible that the Jesuits had not taken 
even their breviaries with them. 

The news of the expulsion of the Jesuits had not yet arrived 
in Rome on the 2nd August 1759, when the’ Pope despatched an 
extraordinary courier with four despatches to Arcciajuoli, his 
nuncio in Portugal.. The first of these despatches was the Bull 
Dilecti filiz,. addressed to the council of conscience, allowing 

the Bond aiiiin heen that tribunal to deliverto the secular power 
despatches to Portugal— the Jesuits convicted of having taken part 
Dissensions, expulsion jn the conspiracy of the 3rd September. 
Oe aa eee The second despatch was a letter from the 
ture between Rome and Pope to the king of Portugal, appealing 
a to his mercy, and the third nearly to the 
same purport, was still more touching. The fourth despatch 
consisted of a memorandum of the Pope, to be presented in liis 
vame to Carvalho, in his capacity of minister. In’ it the terms 
in which the Bull Dilectt filii was conceived were supported, 
and every amplification of the authorisation granted therein 
deprecated, as being contrary to ecclesiastic immunities, the 
more so as it was only a lay-tribunal to which the said authoris- 
ation had been. granted. This memorandum was full of com+ 
plaints, in one of which Cardinal Torregiani asserted that Francisco 
d’ Almada was not a proper person to maintain harmony between 
the two courts, as he displayed, in his acts and words, as much 
hanghtiness as defiance. 

The nuncio insisted on presenting the Bull and the letters 
of the Pope himself to the king without sending copies to the 
Secretary of State, Don Luiz da Cunha, as was customary, but was 
foiled. The perusal of these despatches. made such an itmpres- 
sion upon Carvalho, that he at once wrotein the name of Don’ 
Luiz da Cunha to the nuncio of His Holiness, a letter which 
breathed fury and indignation. He declared that the king would: 
never allow a Bull so uncivil aud impertinent as the Dilecti filit 
to be presented to him, but that he would receive the two letters 
of His Holiness with pleasure. Whilst Carvalho thus imparted 
his protests to the nuncio, he addressed also to the Pope a note’ 
wherein he demanded from His Holiness, in very’ precise and very’ 
energetic terms, as the alternative of a rupture; a’ Bull, stich as Lie 
had’ demanded, , 
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Long negotiatious took place apparently to heal the breach 
between the two courts, but they only widened it, and the Pope was 
sorely grieved by the attitude of Portugal. He, moreover, resorted 
to delays and to every kinc of device for the purpose of avoiding the 
rupture which Carvalho desired to bring about. Accordingly the 
latter, foiled in all his plans to involve the Pope in it, emptied 
the phials of his wrath upon Cardinal Acciajuoli, the nuncio, in 
Portugal. Io order to escape from Carvalho’s outbursts of vio- 
lent speeches and incivilities, the nuncio had asked to be recalled, 
but was refused by Cardinal Torregiani. At last, however, 
Carvalho himself relieved Acciajuoli from all further anxiety, 
On the 6th June 1759, the marriage of the princess of Brazil, 
heiress to the throne, with the Infante D. Pedro, brother of 
the king D. José, was celebrated. This event, which had not 
been expected to take place so soon, was notified to the 
whole diplomatic corps, excepting the nuncio of the Pope only. 
Cardinal Acciajuoli, offended by this want of attention to him, 
at once paid a visit to D. Luiz da Cunha, the minister of forei.zn 
affairs, and complained of it, The Portuguese minister excused 
himself by stating that the subject of the note written ky him 
was only to assign to the ambassadors the rank which they were 
to take in public audiences. The Cardinal properly replied 
that the note consisted of two parts, the one really indicating 
the order of the audiences, but the other being an invitation to the 
marriage ceremonies ; and expressed a hope that he might be spared 
the pain of being excluded from the public demonstrations of joy, in 
which he was more anxious to share than any one else. D. Luiz da 
Cunha, having exhausted all his trivial reasons, and not knowing 
what more to do, promised to report his complaint to the king, and 
to let him know the answer without delay. The Cardinal waited 
three days on the tip-toe of expectation, but no answer came, 

On the evenings of the 7th, 8th and 9th all Lisbon was 
illuminated. On every side the marks of rejoicing appeared, 
but one mansion remained silent amongst all that noise, and 
dark amidst floods of light ; it wasthat of the Cardinal Accia- 
juoli. 
: Four days afterwards the king decided to expel Cardinal 
Acciajuoli from Portugal by the advice of his council! of State. 
Accordingly, the next day, at 7 A.M, the mansion of the nuncio 
was surrounded by soldiers. A commissary of the Government 
entered with the officer of the troops, and gave the nuncio 
a letter from the king, ordering him to leave his mansion 
and Portugal immediately after the expiration of four days. The 
nuncio was not much surprised, but asked for a little respite to 


make preparations for his journey. This was refused ; and, 
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after writing a short protest against the violence to which he 
was subjected, he was taken under the escort of two commis- 
suries to the banks of the Tagus in a carriage from which royal 
frigates transferred him to the other side of the river, whence 
carriages couveyed him to the froutiers of Spain. 

Carvalho at once despatched three couriers to inform Francisco 
d’Almada of what had taken place in Lisbon, and when they 
arrived, the liveliest curiosity was manifested as they successively 
made their appearance ; but Almada would reveal nothing, 
except to the Pope himself, who agreed, with the greatest reluc- 
tance, to receive him on the 2nd July 1759. The post from 
Spain arrived, however, on the Ist, with the news of the marriage 
of the princess, aud the expulsion of the nuncio. Clement 
XIII resented the affront to which his nuncio had been subjected 
as a personal insult to himself, and retracted the promise of an audi- 
ence to Almada, whereon the latter, on the day just named, des- 
patched a note to all the foreign ambassadors then in Rome, in- 
forming them of nis impending departure. He made up a _ packet 
for transmission to the Pope, containing various documents 
exposing the conduct of the Secretary of State, Torregiani, 
accompanied by notes written in a style whicli was both rude 
aud passionate. The Pope, irritated and troubled by this step 
of Almada, determined totreat no more with him, and, sending 
for Cardinal Corsini, informed him of his determination, The 
latter, thanking His Holiness for the confidence placed in him, 
produced the letter of the king informing the Pope of the 
marriage of the princess -Maria, and, being much devoted to 
the king of Portugal, did his best to prevent a rupture the 
possible consequences of which frightened him. But all his 
efforts were fruitless; the storm which had been brewing 
since 1757, burst at last, and on the 6th of July 1759 Fran- 
cisco d’Almada left Rome. 

In August two edicts were published at Lisbon by which the 
Portuguese residing in Rome were recalled, and the subjects 
of the Pope dwelling in Portugal required to leave the country 
within four days, All communication, all trade with Rome, was 
prohibited, and allthe wares of that State were held to be 
contraband. No one could solicit a brief or a bull without the 
permission of the Government. Such was the celebrated event 
of the rupture between Portugal and Rome ; an event the con- 
cealed causes of which were of greater importance than those 
which had come to light, 

After the rupture, manifestoes, pamphlets and lampoons were 
fulminated by the Jesuits against Carvalho who repaid them 
with interest, especially as his tastes and habits in that direction 
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had become largely developed since he bad begun to wage war 
against them. All these writings of Carvalho were trauslated 
into French and propagated in Europe, and a French author * 


Controversial pam- 
phlets.—Arrests of nobles 
in consequence of the in- 
terception of letters by 
Caryalho’s orders, The 
prestige of Carvalho is 


gives the following account of the im- 
pression they produced :—“‘It might be 
F fee Co 

supposed that public opinion in France 
“would be more disposed than anywhere 
“else to receive well these accusations of 





increased by the arrival 
of Lord Kinnoul from Eng- 
land as ambassador extra- 


“the Portuguese minister; the encyclo- 
“ pedists ought to have served him zealously 
“and faithfully ; such was nevertheless not 
have been written to Lord ‘the case. This holocaust of the chiefs 
Chatham by Carvalho. = «of the nobility shocked the upper class, 
“ which had hitherto been carefully dealt with by the philosophers, 
“So much cruelty contrasted with the manners of an already 
“ discontented, but yet very elegant, society. The victims were 
‘pitied, the hangman mocked, and his appeal to the ideas 
“of the middle age, the period of history reproved also by 
“fashion at that time, was ridiculed. These titles torn away by 
“constables, these effaced escutcheons, these anathemas_pro- 
‘claimed by sound of trumpet, appeared to be insensate sacri- 
“fices to barbarous projects, General reprobation was bestowed 


ordinary. Extracts from 
despatches purporting to 


“also upon the despotic maxims contained in the manifestoes.” 
The expulsion of the Jesuits was followed by 


other acts of 


energetic despotism. The king D. José, wishing the marriage 
of his daughter to be marked by acts of clemency, assembled 
his council of State and proposed to liberate some unfortunate 
men who were groaning in prisons, Carvalho, seconded by the 
patriarch of Lisbon, opposed this wish of the king, who was com- 
pelled to yield. But something happened which no one expected, 
and the prisons, instead of becoming deserted, soon overflowed 
with prisoners, Carvalho, blinded by passion, looked through a 
dark prism at the society in the midst of which he lived; his 
fears and suspicions made him see everything in false colours ; 
in every dispute be perceived a brawl, and in every brawl a 
horrible conspiracy. This defect of his mind developed in course 
of time into a hallucination, and became so dangerous, that at 
last no one considered himself safe. Some were accused of being 
in correspondence with the Jesuits, and others of having been the 
friends of the Duke of Aveiro, whilst infamous men were not 
wanting to proffer these terrible accusations, or judges ready 
to condemn the supposed culprits. In this manner, a few days 
after the marriage of the princess, Count 8S. Lourengo aud the 
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Viscount of Ponte de Lima were arrested, whilst the prelate, 
Aguilar, aud Jodo Macedo, confessor of the grand inquisitor, were 
sent into exile without any procedure or warning ;—but the 
exile of the infants, ID. Antonio and D. José, two brothers 
of the king himself, amazed and frightened the people of 
Lisbon more than any thing else. This was, however, not the 
end of imprisonments and of exiles; D. Joaquim Thomé da 
Costa, minister of marine, was likewise suddenly dismissed, and 
Andrade Encerrabodes, formerly ambassador at Rome, then at 
Lattaye, exiled, 

It had already been the custom during the reign of D. Jodo 
V. to intercept the king’s private correspondence, and this was 
continued under the reign of D, José I. An official of the ministry 
of the interior opened the letters, made extracts from them and 
secretly despatehd them to Carvalho. These intercepted letters 
were called products. The minister imagined that he had a 
right to punish the authors of these confidential communications ; 
hence the arrests, which, falling like thunderbolts, carried deso- 
lation into families, and took citizens by surprise amidst their 
daily avocations, The ministry of the interior at Lisbon con- 
tains a great number of these products to bear witness against 
this iniquitous industry. Always afraid of conspiracies, Carvalho 
created, in 1769, the post of superintendent of police, who was 
charged to watch over the public security, and formed the keystone 
of the arbitrary organisation of which the Tribunal of Inconfi- 
dence was the base, 

Too much has been made of the glory which accrued to Car- 
valho (who had already in 4579 obtained the title of Count of 
Oyeiras, to which his majesty added a rich commandery) in conse- 
quence of Lord Kiunoul’s mission to Lisbon as ambassador extra- 
ordinary, to give Portugal public satisfaction for the insult inflicted 
on it by Admiral Boscawen, who had burnt four French vessels 
on the coast of Lagos. The Portuguese government had com- 
plained against this violation of the right of nations, whereon 
Lord Kinnoul was sent to give satisfaction to the king of Portugal 
who received hira in a public audience. 

When it is considered that Lord Kinnoul had come to Lisbon not 
only to give satisfaction to the king, but to ask at the same 
time for certain concessions in favour of English commerce ; 
that this satisfaction was not complete because England paid no 
compensation for the vessels above named, and, lastly, that, in 
spite of the excuses offered by Lord Kinnoul, France did not 
cease to reproach the Portuguese government for conviving with 
the English, it will be admitted that the mission of Lord 
Kinnoul had uot much increased the glory of Carvalho, 
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According, however to the opinion, of the friends and admirers of 
this minister, his glory did not consist in the satisfaction 
obtained, but in the despatches, full of energy and firmness 
written by him to Lord Chatham, ‘These despatches were pub- 
lished in the Administration du Marquis de Pombal, but 
their perusal alone is sufficient evidence against their au- 
thenticity, unless, as M. de Saint Priest had already suggested, 
some preliminary arrangement had been come to with the 
English cabinet to make them serve as a veil for new- conni- 
vances. The language is so rude and threatening, that the 
minister of a servile nation would not have put up with it, 
much less of Great Britain. It is nevertheless worth while to give 
a few extracts from these apocryphal despatches, the bravado 
of which is even amusing :— 

“You were yet of little account in Europe, when we were 
“already of much. Your island formed only a point on the 
“map, and your dominion did not extend beyond it, when the 
“name of Portugal was known in Asia, Africa and America, 
“Your power was only of secondary rank, and has risen 
“to the first, only by the means with which we furnished 
“vou. This material impotence did not allow you to extend 
“your dominion beyond your island, because, in order to make 
“conquests, a large army was required and’ the means to pay 
“it, but you had them not, You had no money. ‘Those who 
‘‘ have calculated your resources, found that you had not the 
“means to support six regiments. The sea, which may _ be 
“considered your element, did not offer you great resources ; 
“ you could equip scarcely twenty vessels. 

“ During fifty years, you have drawn from Portugal more than 
“fifteen hundred millions ; there is no mention in history of 
“one nation having enriched another by so considerable asum. 
“The manner in which you have acquired treasures has been 
“more profitable to you than those treasures themselves. By 
“her arts England has made herself the mistress of our mines, 
‘of the products whereof she annually plunders us. Scarcely 
“a month elapses after the arrival of the fleet from Brazil, 
“when not a single gold-coin is left in Portugal ; all gold 
“passes to England, contributing to augment its currency. Most 
“of the bank payments are made with our gold. 

“ By a stupidity unexampled in political economy, we allow you 
“to dress us, and to provide us with the objects of our luxury, 
“which is not inconsiderable. We support five hundred 
“thousand artizans, subjects of king George, at our expense 
‘in the capital of England. Your fields nourish us, you have 
“substituted your ploughmen for ours ; formerly, we provided 
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‘you with corn, and now you provide us therewith. You 
“cultivated your soil and we allowed ours to become fallow. 

“But if we have lifted you to the summit of prosperity, it 
“depends only upon us to plunge you back into the abyss 
“from which we have extricated you. We can more easily 
“do without you, than you without vs. A single law would 
“overthrow your power, or at least enfeeble your empire, We 
“have only to prohibit, on pain of death, the export of our 
“gold, and we shall retain it. ‘To this you will no doubt reply, that 
“the gold will pass out of the country as it always did, because 
“your war-vessels enjoy immunity from being searched when 
“they leave our ports, and that, favoured by this privilege, they 
“will make off with our cash. Do not be deceived, however ; I 
“had the duke of Aveiro broken on the wheel for attempting 
“the life of the king, and I may probably hang one of your 
“captains for having, against the law, made off with his effigy [as 
“represented on gold coins ], There ate times in the monarchy 
“when asingle man can do much, You kuow that Cromwell, 
“in his quality of protector of the English republic, caused the 
“brother of the king of Portugal’s ambassador to be executed 
“because he had taken part in a revolt ; without being Cromwell, 
“T feel myself capable of following his example in the quality 
“of minister-protector of Portugal. Do not, therefore, what you 
“ought not, and [ shall not do what I can. 

“ What would become of Great Britain if the source of the 
“riches she draws from America were to cease from flowing? How 
“would she pay her numerous_land and sea forces ? How could 
“she furnish her king with the means of living with the splendour 
“of a great sovereign? Whence would she draw the subsidies 
“she pays to foreign powers tosupport her claims? How could 
“a million of English subjects live, if the wages by which 
“they subsist were to be withdrawn? Into what state of poverty 
“would the kingdom fall if this first resource were to fail it ? 
“ Portugal has only to refuse her grain, that is to say, bread, to cause 
“one-half of England to die of hunger. You will perhaps say 
“ that the order of things cannot be thus changed, and that a 
“system established for a long time cannot be abolished in a 
“moment. I shall do better ; whilst waiting till time allows me to 
“complete this reform, I shall establish a preliminary plan of 
“ econony tending to the same purpose. It is long since Tireen 
“ has held out her hand to us, to accept the products of her wool 
‘“‘ manufacture ; we have only to accept these offers to annihilate 
“your manufactures. Barbary, which abounds in corn, will fur- 
“ nish it to us at the same, or perhaps, at a lower rate than you do, 
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‘‘Then you would, to your grief, behold the extinction of the 
‘“‘ greater portion of your shipping, because your are too skilled 
“in administration not to be aware that the mercantile marine is 
“a training school whence the officers and sailors of the royal ma- 
“rine are recruited in time of war; and by this you have raised 
“ your power.” 

On the 17th Febuary 1761, Carvalho published an edict, con- 
fiscating, for the benefit of the Crown, all the moveable and immo- 
verble property which had belonged to the Jesuits in Portugal, 
aud Father Malagrida who had, since the attempt on the king’s life 

me in 1758, been confined in the fort of Jun- 

se tsaits. fch Male, queira was now condemned by the Parlia- 


the Jesuits ; fath r Mala- , 
grida isbirnt. The Pore ment of Lisbon to be burnt, the Holy 


issues a Bull confirming 
the order of Jesuits. The 
Duc de Choiseul first re- 
jects the proposal to get 
the Society of Jesus abo. 
lished, but uitimately a- 
grees to it, and Clement 
XIII suddenly dies when 
the courts of France. Por- 


Inquisition confirming the sentence in 
the following words :—“ Malagrida has been 
accused of mendacity, false prophecies and 
horrible impieties ; he was charged and con- 
victed of having abused the word of God and 
outraged the divine majesty by teaching a 


tugal and Spain submit false and scandalous morality ; of having 
tie same proposal to him. . : : 5 

seduced the people by his obstinacy in ad- 
hering, till the last moment, to his pretended revelations and dam- 
nable heresies; of having used every means for spreading in 
Portugal and its dependencies his abominable. doctrines. _Where- 
fore he was at last,as a criminal and heresiarch, obdurate in his 
detestable errors, condemned to be immediately degraded from 
his orders and delivered to the secular jurisdiction,” 

Carvalho, who saw in Malagrida a representative of the 
Society of Jesus, which he desired to render infamous, spared 120 
pains to make the scene of the auto-du-fé as imposing as possi- 
ble. Boxes were constructed around the Rocio square in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and the scaffold for reading the sen- 
tence to the culprits was richly decorated. Various detachments 
of cavalry and infantry were drawn out in lines as far as the 
convent of the Dominicans. ‘The ambassadors, the nobility, the 
members of the various tribunals and ministries had been invited 
to this stra»ge spectacle, and arrived in crowds. At the appointed 
hour Malagrida, aged 63 years, made his appearance wearing the 
dress of the Society of Jesus, flanked by two Benedictines, and as 
many gentlemen. He walked in frout of 52 other criminals, and 
at the proper moment the sentence of the Holy Office, a 


rtion of which we have just quoted, was read out to him. ‘This 
being finished, the archbishop of Sparta proceeded to the degra- 
dation, whereon he was taken to the Parliament of Lisbon which - 
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condemmed him first to be strangled and then to be burnt* ; 
which was done on the same day, namely, the 21st September. 

The king of Portugal, who had in former times been altogether 
under clerical influence, and, as we have above seen, had got rid of 
his Jesuit confessors by the advice of Carvalho, appears to have felt 
qualms of conscience, and sighed for reconciliation with the Pope ; 
and on the 21st August 1761, when the prince of Beira—his 
grandson—was born, his majesty wrote a letter craving the bene- 
diction of His Holiness for the infant, which mark of filial 
respect was responded to in the most affectionate terms. Carvallio, 
however, harboured no ideas of reconciliation, and an event which 
occurred in January 1765, made it more difficult than ever, in 
spite of the benediction just mentioned, which had been granted 
some years before, and again forgotten, Clement XIII, who had 
just published the famous Bull, Apostolicum pascendi munus, 
confirmed the order of Jesuits as well as all the Briefs and Bulls 
which the Parliament of France bad publicly burnt. No greater 
provocation than this could be given to the nations who had ex- 

elled the Jesuits. Carvalho ordered the solicitor of the Crown 
to attack the Bull; accordingly its nullity was proved by 
the aid of conclusive reasons drawn from the decisions of the 
French Parliament; and an edict published in Portugal declaring 
the Bull to be surreptitious, and enjoining the inhabitants to 
consider it as such. The Duc de Choiseul, having perused the 
declaration of the solicitor of the Crown, averred that the Catholic 
world ought to applaud the doctrines contained in this document, 
which showed that the prerogatives claimed by Rome were absurd 
and dangerous, 

The Jesuits had been expelled from France in 1764, and from 
Spain in 1767; Carvalho now thought the moment for demanding 
the total abolition of the order of Jesuits from the Pope at the in- 
stance of the three courts, had arrived. The proposal made by 
Carvalho to France through M. Simonin, the ambassador of that 
country in Lisbon, was replied to as follows by the Duc de Choiseul. 


‘To MONSIEUR SIMONIN.” 


“Sir—I received, on the 28th September 1767, the despatch 
No. 38 which you have not dated, but which I suppose to be of 
“the 7th of that mouth, We are awaiting what M. de Souza 
“ [Continho, Portuguese ambassador in Paris] will be charged by 
“his court to tell us and to communicate to us with reference 
“tothe Jesuits. It is certain, and we actually think, that the Pope 





* Caleutta Review CXLIV., p. 314 the flames, but a native was tied alive 
In India “a European was always to the stake and thus burnt.” 
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“ought to secularise this whole religious society, and that he 
“would thereby perform an act of wisdom and of foresight, 
“not less favourable to public tranquillity than to the members 
“composing ther order of Jesuits; but we greatly doubt 
“ whether the sovereign pontiff at present reigning, aud his minister 
“the cardinal Torregiani, would ever bring themselves to take 
“this step. It must, moreover, be admitted that the courts of 
“ France, Spain and Portugal might feel embarrassed what to 
‘« reply, if the Pope were to tell them that they had nothing more to 
“ fear from the Jesuits, because they had expelled them.” 

The same duke replied in the following terms to a more vast 
project of Carvalho, the execution of which the latter had averred 
would bring back the Protestants into the fold of the Church of 
Rome :— 

“TI believe that the opinion of Monsieur le Comte d’ Oyeiras 
“Tnamely Carvalho] on the necessity of a union among 
“the Catholic powers in order to effect a reform of the abuses 
* and pretensions of the Court of Rome, is susceptible of much 
“ discussion. It is certain that this Court has lost many of its an- 
“ cient privileges, as may be seen from what is now taking place in 
“ Portugal. As to France, whenever pontifical authority attempts 
“to overstep the boundaries of purely spiritual jurisdiction, it 
“ always meets, on the part of the king and of his parliaments, with 
‘a resistence which is as efficacious as it is just. 

“ But after all, it is very difficult to understand how an actual 
“ schism between the Catholic powers and Rome might become 
“a motive in inducing the Protestant nations again to enter the 
“ bosom of the Roman church. 

“ Be that, however, as it may, Monsieur le Comte d’ Oyeiras is 
“ too enlightened and too prudent a minister not to conduct him- 
“self, in a matter of such importance, with all the reflection and 
prudence it demands.” 

Although the three Courts had agreed to demand from the Pope 
the abolition of the order of Jesuits, they were in no haste to 
do so, until Naples and Parma, following their example, had like- 
wise expelled the Jesuits. On account of this step the Pope decreed 
the removal of the Prince of Parma from his throne, whereat 
the three Courts took offence and demanded the revocation of 
the decree, which was refused with cold and stolid perseverance. 
Now the plenipotentiaries of France, Portugal and Spain in Rome 
lost all moderation, and on the J0th December 1768,.the Duc de 
Choiseul categorically demanded from the Pope the abolition of 
the order of Jesuits, showing that he now entirely consented to 
the bold proposal of Carvalho, which had before been distasteful 
tohim. The French ambassador, Marquis d’ Aubepine, having 
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obtained an audience from the Pope, presented to His Holiness a 
memoir in which the Courts of France, Portugal and Spain de- 
manded the abolition of the Society of Jesus. When Clement 
XIII received this memoir, he was so stupefied, that he uttered 
never a word, and he died suddenly a few days afterwards without 
giving any reply to it. 

The conclave for the _— e the new Pope had aes io 

: unusual time of three months, and was fin 
Rg 7 «bee terminated, by the efforts of the Spanis 
him from Charles III, king Qardinals, with the nomination of Cardinal 
of Spain, for agreeing to . A . 
abolish the Society of Ganganelli, as Clement XIV. He is said to 
oar a ——— have attained this dignity by entering into 
ye oe the ain ere formal engagements with the said Cardi- 
seecneiijotion telkes piace. nals against the Jesuits, but no documents 
Shes "the iheclety. of On this point appear to be in existence ; 
Jesus by the Bull, Domi- pone, at least, could be discovered by Senhor 
enlace a 35 F. L. Gomes when he studied the proceed- 
ings connected with the abolition of the Jesuits in the State-papers 
of various nations. 

In the first conference held between the ambassadors of France, 
Naples and Spain, in July 1769, after the election of the new 
Pope, they agreed to give him some time for deliberating upon 
80 grave a question, touching ecclesiastical discipline, as the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus would involve; but when they and the 
ambassador of Portugal heard, a few days after the conference, 
that Cardinal Negroni had, in favour of thé General of the Jesuits, 

rolonged the permission granting to missionaries the faculty of 
imparting plenary indulgences, they were highly offended, in 
spite of the assurance that this had been done without the know- 
ledge of the Pope. All further efforts failed, however, to effect 
the abolition of the Society of Jesus on this occasion, and it took 
place only four years afterwards, namely, in 1773, although His 
Holiness had promised itin a letter, dated the 30th November 
1769, addressed to Charles III, king of Spain, to which the latter 
replied as follows :— 

“Very Hoty Fatuer.” 


“The very venerable letter from your Beatitude, dated the 30th 
“of last month, has filled me with satisfaction. Your Beatitude 
“deigns to give me the most constant assurance of the disposition 
“you entertain with reference to the supplications addressed by 
“ myself, my cousin and my son to your Beatitude; and I offer 
“my most respectful thanks to your Beatitude for the trouble you 
“have kindly taken to collect and to examine the documents 
“which you believe you must appreciate in order to expedite the 
“motu proprio already agreed to, and to organise the plan already 
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“ resolved upon, for the abolition of the Society of Jesus, a plan 
‘which your Beatitude promises to communicate to me. If peace 
“and concord be the greatest blessings. of the Church, I most 
“heartily desire her to enjoy them. After this abolition we shall 
“ be indebted to your Beatitude for the restoration of a happiness 
“which we no longer enjoy. My confidence in your Holiness igs 
“ such, that from the moment you announce this benefit to me, I 
“ consider it as already obtained. May your Beatitude be assured 
“of my gratitude, and listen benevolently to what D. Thomas 
“ Azpuru will report to you on my part. 

‘¢ Whilst asking from your Beatitude your apostolical benedic- 
“tion for me and for my whole family, I pray: to God, to grant to 
‘ your Beatitude a long series of years.” 


Maprip, 26th December 1769. 


“The very humble son of your Beatitude.” 
CHARLES, 


Carvalho knew nothing of this correspondence between Clement 
XIV. and Charles Ill. which had been carried on through the 
intermediation of the confessor of the latter, and charged Almada, 
who had again returned to Rome, to demand from the Pope the 
abolition of the order of Jesuits during the month and year 
just named. It is said, that an attempt on the life of the king, 
made at Lisbon by a soldier, on the 3rd December, was the 
cause of this new application ; but we fail to perceive what con- 
nexion the abolition of the Society of Jesus could have with 
this crime, unless it had been instigated by Jesuits. Such, however, 
was not the case; because, if even the faintest suspicion had 
existed, it would have certainly been published. There is no 
doubt, however, that the attempt on the king’s life made a deep 
impression, not only in Portugal, but also at Rome, where the 
Pope held a Te Deum and preached a sermon on the 29th January 
1770, to thank the Almighty for the escape of the king, On the 
same day Clement XIV. bestowed a cardinal’s hat upon Paul, the 
brother of Carvalho, who had, however, already expired, and ano- 
ther brother, Ff. X. Mendonga, also having died about the same 
time, the great minister of Portugal suffered a double affliction. 

The king of Portugal, his family and the Portuguese of every 
class now again sighed for a reconciliation with the Pope, but 
especially fidalgos who desired to obtain from Rome, dispensations 
legalising marriages between near blood-relations, as those which 
the archbishop of Evora granted them did not quiet their con- 
sciences. Carvalho,for his part, felt no anxiety to see the end 
of a state of affairs by which he had profited to carry out various 
measures, the realisation of which would have been impossible 
under papal inffuence. During the rupture he had established a 
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oyal council of censure, charged to examine all books — 
i Portugal, and to allow or to prohibit their sale. e had 


suppressed the Bull In cena Domini, as infringing the royal 
prerogative and the independence of the Crown ; he had thrown 
into prison D. Miguel d’ Annunciagao, bishop of Coimbra, for 
having prohibited the reading of certain books, allowed by the 
council of censure; he bad declared the bishopric of Coimbra 
vacant, and invited the canons to elect a vicar to fill it; he con- 
ferred the title of ‘ Majesty” om the tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition, and had ordered that no Portuguese should be admitted 
as an ecclesiastic, or to holy orders, without the consent of 
the king ; and lastly, he deprived the patriarcate of the adminis- 
tration of its revenues which he incorporated with those of the 
State. The reconciliation with the Pope, however, at last took 
place by the appointment of a nuncio to Portugal, but the price 
at which this victory of Rome was purchased, consisted im the 
said Cardinal’s subscription to the following four paragraphs: :— 

1.—Not to undertake anything against the usages, laws; and 
privileges of the realm, the tribunal of the Crown being in cases 
of infraction, competent to take cognizance of any abuse or 
violence, 2.—Not to hold visitations of cathedrals, and: not to 
take cognizance of law-suits, or to receive emoluments or salaries 
besides those due in the auditories of Lisbon. 3,—To appoint 
a Portuguese as his solicitor. 4.—'I'o establish nothing concerning 
the government of male or female monastic orders. As an addi- 
tional precaution Carvalho instructed the patriarch of Lisbon 
and the various abbots-of the religious orders, not to exeoute any 
Brief, Bull, or pontifical rescript- without the royal Placet. 

As soon as the Portuguese government had been apprised: of 
the arrival of the nuncio, it sent the royal galley, rowed by seventy 
richly dressed oarsmen, to convey him to: Lisbon, where he was 
received with marks of joy and shouts of. acclamation by 
the people. When Clement XIV was: made acquainted: with 
the extraordinary reception of his nunico in Lisbon, he in 
the exuberance of his joy and gratitude, held: a’ consistory,: iu 
which he created, at the solicitations of Carvalho, some new sees 
in Portugal, and made the archbishop of Evora cardinal. . 

The secret letters of Almada, who had, during the years 1769, 
1770 and the first half of 1771, kept his cousin, Carvalho, almost 
daily informed about his effortsin Rome to effect the abolition of'the 
Society of Jesus, become gradually quite laconic and uninteresting, 
and terminate only in 1773 with the information that the long 
expected extinction of the order had at last actually taken place. 
We shall not attempt to ascertain what reasons had indueed the 
court of Lisbon» to relax its efforts, but shall. show that the-glory 
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of having brought this affair, of the abolition of the Society of 
Jesus, to a successful termination, belongs assuredly to Spain, 
More than two years had already elapsed since Charles III. ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Pope for his promised abolition of 
the order of Jesuits in the letter we have quoted above. His Holli- 
ness continued, however, to temporise till he exhausted all his pre- 
texts, all his subterfuges, all the charms of his politeness, and all 
the resources of his treasury; he had nothing more to oppose to 
the solicitations of the king of Spain who, considering that he 
had been deceived, threatened to dishonour him by printing his 
letter. Terror-struck and ashamed, Clement XIV. now shut him- 
self up in his castle of Gandolfo to deplore his unhappy fate ; 
unfortunately for him also a great change had taken place in the 
Spanish embassy at Rome. Cardinal Azpuru, who had been la- 
vishing compliments on His Holiness, and was so often de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French ambassador, Bernis, died, 
and was replaced by Monino, who afterwards became count de 
Bianca. Monino was a man inaccessible to all seductions, and un- 
flinching in his purpose; Charles III. could not have madea 
better choice. When this new ambassador arrived in Rome, he 
first gathered information of what had been done concerning the 
important affair of the Jesuits, and then had a long conference 
with Cardinal Bernis, whose character was well known. All he 
demanded of him was to aid him loyally in future. -Almada 
also conferred with the Spanish minister and gave him satisfactory 
explanations. The Pope, on the other hand, always vacillating 
between the three courts and the Jesuits, dared neither to offend 
the former nor to serve the latter, and sought for pretexts to 
avoid Monino, who was impatiently waiting for an audience. Cle- 
ment XIV. never perceived that the puerile and useless subter- 
fuges he was resorting to in his despair, made his position only 
worse. Monino was not to be baffled by such obstacles ; he had 
recourse to the familiars of the Pope, and succeeded by money and 


' threats in purchasing an audience from His Holiness. The in- 


terview took place, but Clement XIV. displayed neither courage 
nor fortitude, and published, on the memorable day of the 23rd 
July 1773, the Bull Dominus ac Redemptor, by which the Society 
of Jesus was abolished. 

Thus the famous, rich, terrible, brilliant and most powerful order 
of Jesuits became extinct, on account not of the crimes of which 
some of its members had been accused, but of its insatiable lust 
of dominion. It aspired to a position higher than that of kings and 
popes, by its attempt to rule the Church and the State, heaven 
and earth, which brought on its destruction. Carvalho, Choiseul, 


Rhodas and Madame the Pompadour, themselves insatiable of 
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power, would not submit to that of this society; all agreed in 
their resistance to it, till, at last, a coalition headed by kings 
made the order of Jesuits tremble, and a pope felled it to 
the ground. Clement XIV. was attacked by a mysterious and horri- 
ble disease,—one long agony,—relieved at last by death only. 

The multifarious and indefatigable activity of Carvalho flagged 
in no way with reference to the administration of the government, 
whilst he was engaged in bringing about the abolition of the Society 
of Jesus which he at last saw accomplished. Although he had never 

Various reforms intro. Deen formally appointed Prime Minister, 
duced Carvalho.—Public he was regarded by foreigners, as well as by 
instruction Two noble his own countrymen, as the leader of the 
edicts.— Preparations for ata . 
war.—The Spanish Gene- Other ministers, whose functions were re- 
ral Sarria invades Portu- oylated by him. He established a commer- 
gal. End of the war with , ‘ : < 
a treaty of peace, defini- cial seminary, and having already, in 1759, 
tively signed on the 10th deprived the Jesuits of the right of teaching 
Fy, fae in schools, placed all educational establish- 
ments under the supervision of a Director-general of Public In- 
struction appointed by himself. In 1761 he founded the “ College 
for Nobles,” but none of his reforms initiated during that year 
met with more general approbation than two edicts which were 
truly philanthropic. In the first of these edicts he declared the 
natives of Portuguese India to be perfectly equal, before the law, 
to Portuguese born in the kingdom, and fixed punishments 
against those who desired to retain the distinctions introduced by 
the Jesuits between Europeans and Indians. By the second 
edict the fetters of all slaves were broken as soon as they placed 
their feet on the soil of-Portugal. This was the completion of 
the measures against slavery which had marked the beginning 
of Carvalho’s career as a minister. He introduced also a great 
financial reform by establishing a central treasury with a tribunal 
[conselho da fuzenda] for receiving and disbursing all monies. 

At this time Portugal became also involved in hostilities with 
Spain and France. The latter country had been for several 
years at war with England, wherefore, on the 15th August 
1761, it concluded at Versailles the famous treaty of the Family 
pact, by which Spain allied herself to France. The king of 
Portugal had been excluded from this treaty, but not from the 
Paris convention, the sixth article of which was as follows :— 
“The king of Portugal will be invited to take part in this con- 
“vention, because it is not just that His Faithful Majesty should 
“remain a quiet spectator of the dissensions of the two courte 
“with England, and continue to leave his ports open to the English, 
“thus enriching the foes of the two sovereigns, whilst they 
“are sacrificing themselves for the common advantage of all the 
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“ maritime nations.” In spite, however, of this article the two 
nations were sure that Portugal, which was on the best terms with 
England, would not consent to become a third party to this alliance; 
and Carvalho who knew that with a badly armed, disciplined, 
aud paid army, which had been reduced to 20,000 men, he would 
vot be able to offer resistance to an invasion, hastened to ask 
reinforcements from the court of St. James,’ in spite of the reasons 
it had to be discontented with Portugal. But having, meanwhile, 
obtained promises of important aid, he began to organise resistance 
by raising the nunsber of the army to 60,000 men, purchasing 
ammunition and augmenting the garrisons of the forts, After 
these preparations D. Luiz da Cunha, or rather Carvalho, replied 
on the 20th March to the memorandum of the two courts as 
follows :— What his very Faithful Majesty desires most ardently 
“is, to be enabled by his neutrality and his good understanding 
“ with the three courts, to offer his mediation in order to renew 
“the conferences lately interrupted in London, and thereby to 
“put an end to further bloodshed. The court of Portugal, united 
“to that of London by an old and not yet interrupted alliance, 
“cannot declare itself against its ally, not having received any 
“direct offence from him. To do so would be ta commit an 
‘offence against the religion, the fidelity and the: honesty which 
“are inseparable from his very Faithful Majesty, and from all 
“the monarchs as religious and powerful as His Catholic Majesty 
‘and His very Christian Majesty are. The king, who is the 
“ father of his sul,jects, will never consent to expose them to the 
“ calamities of an offensive war, calamities which they are unable 
“to bear in consequence of the unfortunate position of Portugal, 
“brought on by the long malady of the late king, by the earth- 
“ quake of 1755, and by the horrible conspiracy of 1758,” 

Negotiations. having proved futile, the Spanish General Sarria 
invaded Portugal, although war had not been formally declared. 
This General met with no resistance, and penetrating into the 
province ‘Traz-os-Montes, published the following manifesto :— 
“ The entrance of the Spanish troops into Portugal has not war 
“against the Portuguese people for its object ; they come on the 
“contrary, for the benefit and the glory of the crown: of Portugal 
‘and of, its: subjects, Consequently no person, place, or fort will 
“ be ill-treated ; all that the Spanish army asks of the inhabit- 
“ants of this country is, to.aid it by providing it with food and 
‘‘ whatever else it may. need.’ A formal declaration—of war on 
the part.of Carvalho was the reply to this manifesto, in which the 
invasion; had euphemistically been called an “ entrance.” 

After. a while, however, reinforcements arrived from England 
cousisting of more than: six thousand soldiers, and augmented 
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the Portuguese army, numbering already 50,000 men. The 
English contingent was commanded by Lord London, who had 
superseded Lord Tirawley; but the state of affairs changed con- 
siderably for the better with the arrival of the Count de la Lippe 
who bad come from England with the prince of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz; the former to take the command of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, and the second of the artillery, the 
talents of both these officers being a sure guarantee of the 
success Of the campaign which was about to begin. But how 
was the cost of the war to be defrayed from the empty treasury 
of Portugal? Fortunately difficulties only stimulated, instead of 
depressing, the energy of Carvalho, who, being ready to cope with 
all obstacles, made an appeal to the patriotism of his fellow- 
citizens, and revived the land and industrial tax which had been 
introduced in 1654. This measure produced some hundreds of 
contos de reis which would, however, not have sufficed to pay the 
costs of the war, if it had lasted more than one year. 

The invasion of Portugal began, as we remaked above, with 
the province of Traz-os-Montes, The Spanish Colonel O’Reiley, 
with bis 18,000 men, took in a few days the places of Miranda, 
Braganca, Chaves aud Moncorvo. The Spaniards became, more- 
over, masters of the whole province of Traz os-Montes, and of 
a great portion of the province l)uoro, In spite, however, of 
the success of their first operations, they suddenly left the province 
of Traz-os-Moutes, to join the bulk of the army which was at 
Ciudad-Rodrige, leaving behind them only a small garrison 
which they threw into Chaves, 

We shall omit the details of this campaign, of which the Count 
de la Lippe presented a minute and accurate narrative to the 
king D. José. No haitles were fought, but skirmishes took place 
frequently. Count de la Lippe usually kept himself on the 
defensive, this being the only system which could be adopted on 
account of the great disparity of the forces; and he used it with 
great success, doing the enemy as much harm as he could. 

After the well disciplined, ably commanded, and brave Spanish 
troops had been a few montlis in Portugal, they were enfeebled 
by the want of the most necessary’ provisions, and disheartened 
by the contradictory orders which the generals constantly re- 
ceived from Spain, so that it becaine impussiile fo concert a 
vigorous aggression, whilst on the other hand, the Anglo-Portu- 
guese army, which consisted of inexperienced trovps, discouraged 
at the very beginwing of the campaign by an example of the 
vilest cowardice on the part of the governor of a fort, kept it- 
self on the defensive, although the Count de la Lippe profited with 
astonishing perseverance, aud remarkable skill, by the least ine- 
qualities of the soil te decimate the Spanish army. 
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Meanwhile the news arrived in Madrid that Havana had been 
taken from the Spaniards. The loss of this important colony, 
and the disasters of the French, who had already been deprived 
of Canada, of Martinique, Chandernagore and Pondicherry, made 
both Spain and France anxious for peace, so that a provisional 
treaty was signed between the two countries just named, and 
England, on the 3rd November 1762, at Fontainebleau, where the 
ambassadors extraordinary held a conference for that purpose, 
After further negotiations the definitive treaty of peace was 
signed on the 10th February 1763 between the three courts, and 
published also at Lisbon onthe 25th of the next month, By it 
Portugal recovered the places occupied and the prisoners taken 
during the war, which, however, proved dear to France, as 
she lost many of her possessions, aud was compelled to accept the 
maritime as well as commercial superiority of England—a_ su- 
premacy which the war made only stronger than it was before. 
After the war, the Prince of Mecklemburg, accompanied by several 
officers, returned to England, and the Count dela Lippe alone 
remained in Portugal, where he succeeded in organising an army 


of 40,000 men and introducing numerous reforms for the defence © 


of the country. He returned to Germany in 1764, after having 
gained the esteem of the Portuguese by his noble character, calm 
bravery and military experience ; the only man said not to have 
been displeased by his departure was Carvalho, who was zealous 
of any other renown besides his own, and perhaps, also, ap- 
prehended that his absolute power might be endangered by 
Count de Ja Lippe with the army on his side. 

The period of Carvalho’s administration, most useful to the 
Portuguese nation, although not abounding with very remarkable 
events, was perhaps the decade from 1763 to 1773. He encour- 
aged industry and commerce in every way, but unfortunately 
laboured under the mistaken idea, that the protection of home 
manufactures could be best promoted by making the country in- 
dependent of English importations, so as to avoid the export of gold. 

i The grant of monopolies to home establish- 
egulations of commer- oa st : 
ce and navigation Car- Meuts and the prohibition of the import 
vaiho has a_ stroke * articles in which they dealt, did not produce 
seoeiglere abuition the desired effect, but the abolition of the 
of the law of usage and regulation fleets, in consequence of which 


i re b ld . od of 
sail ot Cueidiiams.” One ships were no longer cotmpelled to wait till 


valho’s children marry 80 or 100 of them had assembled for sailing 
nobles. Romantic story +t Madeira, to the Azores, or to America, 
and each might sail alone, wherever and 
whenever commercial interests demanded, gave a great impulse 
to the liberty of trade and navigation. 

The incessant labours of Carvalho had the effect of bringing 


of D. Isabel. 
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on an attack of apoplexy in 1765 which endangered his life, but 
his robust constitution triumphed. He had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the preat sympathy king D. José manifested towards 
him, as well as the touching interest expressed by the diplomatic 
corps, the ministers of foreign affairs, and the various courts of 
Europe for him during his illness. He incurred, however, the dis- 
pleasure of some grain-dealers, and more especially the English, 
by reviving the prohibition against selling corn anywhere except in 
the proper market (Terreiro do trigo). The merchants, as well 
as the purchasers, who wished to deal promptly, were greatly ham- 
pered by their transactions being confined to a fixed spot, and 
delayed by the necessity and expense of storing their goods, 
The English ambassador reminded Carvalho of the services ren- 
dered by his nation to Portugal during the late war, which he had 
not expected to fall into oblivion so soon ; but the reply he received 
was, that international affairs did not affect regulations of inter- 
nal economy, and that the measure in question was intended to 
relieve the necessities of the people. This prohibition bore no 
good fruit, and another was equally ineffectual, so that both fell 
into abeyance. All the retail shops in Lisbon, were owned by 
Englishmen, the Portuguese sellers being in their employ only, 
and Carvalho sought to convert the latter into merchants by one 
stroke of his pen. He ordered that noone should open a retail 
shop without being owner of one half the capital, but this prohi- 
bition was eluded by mutual connivance. 

The two prohibitions just alluded to would in our times be 
considered absurd, as well as certain regulations laid down for 
making wills or bequeathing property and the rules concerning 
the laws of primogeniture.—Some of Carvalho’s ordinances meet, 
however, with the full approbation of our enlightened age. One 
of these was the abolition of the law of usage by which sons suc- 
ceeded to the posts occupied by their fathers in public em- 
ploy, which, as faras we are aware, no longer flourishes any- 
where except in some native States in India. The other was 
the abolition of the distinction established between old and new 
Christians,* Indians and Europeans. ‘These two laws are the best 
homage Carvalho ever paid to the principles of true equality, 
according to which all citizens are subject to the same laws, 
punished with the same chastisements, and rewarded with the same 
honours. 

A minister of paramount influence is always careful to fill all 
offices with men attached to his own interests, Thus Carvalho 
was actually master of the Holy Inquisition (which, instead of 








*Cristam novo, see Calcutta Review, No, CALIV, p. 314-315. 
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opposing, seconded his views in the great undertaking of the 
extinction of the order of Jesuits), by keeping his own brother 
Paul at its head, as Inquisitor General, and getting, after his 
demise, the archbishop of Evora who was much devoted to 
him, appointed to that post. He had the gratification of 
seeing his eldest son, Count of Oyeiras, president of the Senate 
of Lisbon. The post of minister of marine having fallen vacant, 
the king bestowed it upon Martinho de Mello, the Portuguese 
ambassador in London, and Carvalho (who would have preferred 
a more docile colleague) being displeased, the king made amends for 
his mistake and gave him the title of Marquis of Pombal, in 
addition to that of Count of Oyeiras, which he had enjoyed 
since 1770, 

The fear of incurring the displeasure of so powerful a minister 
induced the highest nobility of Portugal to court matrimonial 
alliances with the family of Carvalho at which their ancestral 
pride must have revolted. Thus his eldest son, the Count of 
Oyeiras, married D, Maria Antonia de Menezes, daughter of D. 
José de Menezes; his daughter, D. Theresa, became, through 
her husband, the cavalier Vampaio, allied to all the high families 
of the kingdom; his daughter, D. Maria Francisca, became the 
wife of D. Christovao de Vilhena, and his daughter, D. Maria 
Amalia, of Joo de Saldanha. There was only one recalcitrant 
in this series of marriages, namely, a young lady 15 years old, 
D, Isabel by name, and heiress of the houses Souza Continhe and 
the Counts of Alva. Having been compelled to become the wife 
of the youngest son of Carvalho, she declared to him, immediately 
after the ceremony had been performed in the church, that, as 
she had already bestowed her heart on another man, she would 
never grant him the rights of a husband. She nevertheless 
resided two years under the roof of young Carvalho and his father, 
persistently refusing to grant conjugal rights to the former, and 
was thereon imprisoned in a convent, 

_ There is a tradition that D. Alexander de Sousa, the bridegroom 
of her choice, often presented himself at the door of the convent, 
in the guise of a mendicant, stretching forth his arms, as if to 
implore charity, but in reality, to exchange glances of love and 
hope with his mistress; When Carvalho perceived that the feel- 
ings of D. Isabel were unchangeable, he sued for a legal divorce 
in favour of his son, whose hand he then bestowed upon D, Maria, 
a lady of the proscribed and condemned family of -Tavora; a 
spouse, whose father, the unfortunate Nuno de-Tavora, was still 
groaning in irons, Thus, iv order to ennoble his house, the proud 
minister coveted the alliance even of his own victims, After this 
event, D, Isabel left the convent of Evora, and was married to 
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him who had already so long possessed her heart, and was so 
worthy of it. 

Let us now turn away from the injury inflicted upon a weak and 
jnnocent girl, and consider the reforms undertaken, and brought 
to a successful termination: by Carvalho, in the department of 
public instruction. Education had everywhere been in the hands 

of priests and under the supervision of vi- 

Reforms in education. shops;in the colleges where classical and 
Establishment of a royal ‘ “RR. . 
printing office, and recon- theological studies were pursued, priests 
stitution of the University and Jesuits, who enjoyed the patronage of 
gee m2 every Se Government, as well as the direction of 
tuguese India; and of fi- studies, had succeeded in proscribing all books 
reneaoy > Wy See erent. considered unfavourable to their views, or 
ed. Attempt on the life tending to a freer development of the intellect 
Tran titeoen techs ond than was agreeable to them. These corpo- 
Portugal. Death of the rations, being strangers to the requirements 
King. | Impending fallof of society, and of secular life in general, had 

reduced even the University of Coimbra, 
which ought to have been a shining light, to a state of languid 
torpor and inefficiency. 

Carvalho, who had, as already noticed, founded a school of 
commerce and a college for nobles, now established more primary 
and secondary schools. The creation of the royal printing office 
at Lisbon, in 1768, is also due to his energy. Moreover the 
enlightened spirit of the board of censors allowed the publica- 
tion of many books, to which the Holy Inquisition bad refus- 
ed its imprimatur, But in order to show the necessity of 
the reforms which he proposed to introduce in the University of 
Coimbra, Carvalho took the preliminary step of getting a book 
published with the following title :—“ Abridged history of the 
University of Coimbra since the time when the so-called Jesuits 
have introduced themselves, wherein may be seen how noxious the 
intrigues and innovations of these ecclesiastics have been to the 
fine arts which formerly prospered in this university.” The hatred 
of Carvalho towards the Jesuits being so great, that he would 
have perhaps been capable of attributing even the earthquake 
of 1755 to them, it may easily be imagined that they were 
not handled with much gentleness in this book, but it will ge- 
nerally be admitted that, if the university of Coimbra no longer 
produced celebrated scholars, as of yore, the fact was less due to 
the influence of the Jesuits than to the luxury and lethargy 
produced in the nation by the riches of India. 

The statutes for the reformation of the University having been 
approved of by the king, Carvalho departed, on the 15th Septem- 


ber, to Coimbra, where he published them in the midst of great 
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festivities, Thus his promotion of education augmented his renown 
at home and abroad. But, as they augmented the expenses of the 
treasury as well, a new impost was laid upon the fabrication of 
wine, brandy and, vinegar, and in the colonies, upon the consump- 
tion of meat, named Subsidio Literario. 

We have now reached the shortest, but not the least eventful, 
period of Carvalho’s administration, from 1773 till the death of the 
king D. José, which took place on the 20th February 1777, 
The prodigious activity of Carvalho was not checked by distance, 
By the enactment prefixed to the law of the 15th March 1774, 
he abolished the tribunal called pe: de Goa, and rehearsed 
all the abuses that had crept into the administration of Portu- 
guese India, reproving also the ostentation that surrounded the 
Viceroy of India, endurable in the capital of a great empire, 
but ridiculous in the state of decadence into which Goa had 
fallen. The instructions sent to India, which had long remained 
buried in the secretariat of the Government of Goa, but were 
at last published by C. Lagrange with valuable notes, add much 
to the renown of Carvalho. Heenjoyedthe favour of the king, 
whose health was however declining, and the princess D. Maria, 
who was to succeed him, being superstitious and devout, Carvalho 
who had expelled the Jesuits and reduced the influence of the 
Court of Rome, could not expect much regard from her, 
Accordingly, whilst continuing his reforms and gaining approbation, 
he endeavoured to strengthen his position by inducing the 
king to appoint Cardinal da Cunha, minister and secretary of State, 
and José de Seabra, assistant minister of the interior, trusting 
that the gratitude and friendship of these two men would 
enable him to struggle successfully against his foes ; but he shortly 
afterwards removed the second from his post, and, being, after 
his own falJ, questioned on the subject, Carvalho replied as 
follows :— 

“T loved Seabra as if he had been my son; I had raised him 
“to the highest offices; I had formed him for public life, and 
“destined him to become my successor, God has, however, so 
“willed it that I was disappointed in my hope and smitten in my 
“friendship. Cardinal da Cunha, being as ambitious as he was 
“ intriguing, imagined that my disease was incurable, and thought 
“he would become my successor, Firm in his purpose, he 
“began to slander José de Seabra, by imputing to him false as 
‘ well as ridiculous things, and thus succeeded after some time in 
“making him lose the esteem and good opinion of the king. 
‘Seabra was the only man able to thwart the ambitious views of 
“the Cardinal. It may be conceived what my surprise must have 
“ been, when, after my return to Lisbon, the king became so irritated 
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“against Seabra, that he ordered me to deprive him of all his 
“employments and to send him into exile. I obeyed with 
“regret.” 

Amidst many events which could not fail to trouble the 
equanimity of his mind, Carvalho never ceased to think of the 
law-reforms urgently required for the public good. Thus, 
by the edict of the 2nd of June, 1774, he abolished various special 
treasuries by incorporating them into that of the State, and 
reformed the finances of themilitary orders, By the law of the 20th 
Juue of the same year, he regulated the relations between creditors 
and debtors, prohibiting executions against the latter if they 
were really insolvent. By this law many unfortunate men 
detained in prison for insolvency, ortheir inability to pay certain fines 
imposed upon them, were restored to liberty. The power enjoyed 
by fathers with reference to the marriage of their sons was 
absolute, or rather despotic. By the law of the 25th November 
1775, an appeal to a court was allowed in cases in which parents re- 
fused without any valid reasons to give their consent to the 
marriage of their children. 

Sincerely affected, or pretending to be, towards the king, 
Carvalho erected a metal-statue of his majesty in the com- 
mercial Square of Lisbon, and, among the emblems adorning 
its pedestal, got also a splendid medallion inserted repre- 
senting himself. This was taken out when he fell into dis- 
grace during the reign of D. Maria, but restored to its place, 
where it still remains, during the liberal and enlightened 
reign of king Pedro lV. The _ rejoicings after the inauguration of 
the statue of the king had scarcely terminated, when a foreigner, 
John Baptist Pele by-name,-was accused, and four months 
afterwards convicted, of having prepared an infernal machine for 
the destruction of Carvalho. The sentence pronounced by the 
tribunal, that his hands and feet be cut off, and his body quartered, 
was carried out in all its horror, except that, after the living body had 
been subjected to amputation, and the legs as well as the 
stumps of the arms were tied'to the tails of four horses to carry 
out the last portion of the sentence, the animals obstinately 
refused to move in spite of the spurring of their riders, whereon 
the hangman suffocated the criminal with a handkerchief and 
put an end to his misery. 

Hostilities between the Spaniards and the Portuguese had not 
ceased in South America in spite of the treaty of peace coucluded 
in 1763, because the restitution stipulated therein cf the posses- 
sions conquered by the former from the latter was obstinately 
refused by the governor of Buenos Ayres. At the suggestion 
of Carvalho, a congress in which France and England were to 
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participate was held at Paris, because no reconciliation had taken 
place between Spain and Portugal up to the year 1776 ; but, all efforts 
to arrive at a compromise proving vain, hostilities were about to 
break out again, and Carvalho prepared to attack Spain, in spite 
of the advice of England, which was then at war with its American 
colonies, and had proposed the restitution of the ports demanded 
by Spain. The preparations for war were, however, put a stop 
to by the illness of the king of Portugal, which attacked him 
again on the 4th February 1777, when, perceiving that his end 
was approaching, he got his grandson, the Prince of Beira, married 
to his daughter, D. Maria Benedicta, after arse: the neces- 
sary dispensation from Rome. 

The king retained his faculties till the morning of the 20th 
February ; ‘but Carvalho, who had daily come to make enquiries 
during his sickness, was no longer admitted to his bedside. The king 
expired on the day just named, and Carvalho had come to the 
palace as usual, but Cardinal da Cunha, advancing towards him 
to impart the fatal news, added, with ill-concealed pleasure, the 
words :—“ You have nothing more to do here, your functions are 
at an end,” to which Carvalho replied only with a crushing glance 
of scorn, The ominous words were however not lost upon him ; 
he foresaw the effects of the vengeance of his foes, and of the 
ingratitude of his friends; he knew that, instead of the pomp and 
circumstance of power, he would henceforth be surrounded by 
the death-like stilluess of solitude and condemned to inactivity ; 
a great calamity toa mind accustomed to rule and to make a 
stir in the world. 

As soon as the funeral ceremonies of the deceased monarch 
had terminated, D. Maria I. began to reign, and the gentleness 
of her character, not less than political reasons, prevented her 
from giving too much encouragement to the reaction which 
ensued on the part of the nobility, who had been deprived of many 
of their privileges, whilst the power of Carvalho was supreme 
and approved of by the late king who had been led to consider 

Accession of D. Maria 2 a8 hisown, Her first act was one of cle- 
to the throne. Literation mency, and consisted in the liberation of 
of Gurestie tron tha post hundreds of State prisoners, who had been 
of minister. Retura of kept in confinement during many years, 
the Jesuits. Revision of Their appearance in the streets of Lisbon, 
the ‘T'avora case. Sup- 
pression of the Grand altered and almost unrecognisable as they 
ard company, had become, produced a deep-and melan- 
choly effect. Some of them were individuals remarkable by the 
services they had rendered to the country, aud by the high © 
offices they had occupied. Such men were the bishop of Coim- 


bra, who had been shut up in a dungeon, without light, or space - 
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to move, for ten preen S. Lourenzo, son of the duke of Aveiro, 
an unhappy youth who had become prematurely old from con- 
finement ; Diogo Camara, with several fidalgos, some priests and 
the two Jesuits, Timothes d’ Oliviera and José Perdig&o, who had 
been imprisoned since the attempt on the king’s life on the 3rd 
September. Stringent orders were likewise sent to Africa for 
the liberation of several Portuguese suffering imprisonment there. 

Carvalho still occupied the post of Minister of the Interior, 
although he was no !onger consulted in public affairs. His re- 
forms, and the eighty millions of cruzados which he succeeded in 
accumulating in the treasury, proved the excellence, as well as the 
honesty, of his administration, which was now being gradually 
destroyed by revoking some of his most important measures; and, 
being no longer able to bear the humiliation, he solicited his dis- 
missal, which was refused several times, but at last granted and 
published in the form here appended, by the express order of 
the queen, in spite of the objections of the minister who counter- 
signed it, and found fault with the honourable manner in which 
Carvalho was dealt with therein : 

“Tn consideration of the high and singular esteem in which 
“the king my father (may God receive him in His glory!) had 
“held the person of the Marquis of Pombal, and upon the 
“representation of the said minister, who has asked permission 
“from me to be relieved of all the functions he is entrusted 
‘with, alleging that his age and infirmities no longer allow 
‘him to employ himself in my royal service, having regard 
“for his prayer, I have willingly granted him the said _per- 
“mission, allowing him for life the salary he had enjoyed in 
“the quality. of-Secretary of State in the affairs of the realm, 
“and adding thereto by special favour the commandery of Saint- 
“ Jacques of Lanhoso, situated in the diocese of Braga, and 
“that of the order of Christ, which happens to be vacant by 
“the death of Francisco de Mello e Castro.” 

“Given in the palace of our Lady of Ajuda, on the 14th 
March 1777.” 

The post of Minister of the Interior, left vacant by Carvalho, 
was bestowed upon the Count of Villa Nova. The general 
superintendence of finances was given to the Marquis of Angeja 
Martinho de Mello e Castro and Ayres de SA were confirmed, 
the first in the post of minister of marine, and the second in 
that of foreign affairs. None of these ministers possessed the 
vast intellect of Carvalho. They were all mediocrities, devoted 
to reaction, capable of destroying, but incapable of organising, 
After the administration had been thus changed and Carvalho 
lived in retirement, the Spanish Government obtained con- 
cessions from the queen of Portugal in the treaties of peace 
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concluded in 1777 and 1778, which he would never agree to 
whilst he was in power. Her Majesty was, however, anxious to 
see the war terminated ; and Count Florida, skilfully profiting 
by circumstances, procured very favourable conditions for his 
country. By the first of these treaties, Spain obtained the 
cession of the Colony of Sacramento and the islands Fernando 
and Anno-Bom, and retained the possession of Ybicui, whilst 
Portugal got back only the village of Rio Grande and the 


island of St. Catherine. 


After Carvalho had lost all influence, some of the prisoners 
already liberated took the opportunity of clearing their character 
of the accusations for which they had suffered imprisonment. 
The foremost of these were the Marquis of Alorna and the 
three brothers of the Marquis of Tavora, to whom the 
queen granted the favour of appointing a tribunal composed of 
judges of her own choice to decide the question of their 
guilt or innocence. The result of this proceeding proved en- 
tirely favourable to these gentlemen. The queen published two 
decrees declaring their innocence, and restoring to them the 
honours which they had been deprived of for eighteen 
years. The revision of cases having thus begun, the queen 
could not well put a stop to it, and many persons were 
reinstated in their positions, the most exalted of these being 
the two infantas, who were recalled from their exile and restored 
to the posts of which they had been deprived. But no reparation 
was so striking as that granted to the bishop of Coimbra, who 
was made to enter his diocese with a triumphant procession 
passing under arches adorned with inscriptions. 


The party of reaction expected that the Jesuits in general 
would not be treated less favourably than the other released 
prisoners, and those two of the Society who had been in- 
carcerated in the fort of Junqueira, and had not only recovered 
their liberty, but obtained also a pension. This was, however, 
a mistake, and her majesty contented herself with sending 
400,000 cruzados to subsidise the Jesuits who had taken re- 
fuge in Rome. They were, however, not content with what 
they had received, and sent some of their number back to 
Lisbon; and nothing grieved Carvalho more than the return 
of these priests, whom he had taken so much trouble to get 
expelled from the country. Had the Jesuits regained 
full power during the first years of D. Maria’s reign, the re- 
action would have been more violent. They were first con- 
fined to the royal monastery of Benedictines at Belem, but 
soon became bold enough to make their appearance in the 
streets of Lisbon, dressed in the costume of their order, and 
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nothing remained but to repeal the laws framed against them, 
which they at once most actively set about to effect. Count 
Florida Blanca, minister of Spain, however, more fortunate 
than Carvalho, was still there to maintain the work of extine- 
tion of the order of Jesuits in which he had co-operated, and 
accordingly sent to the Marquis of Almodaver, the Spanish 
ambassador at Lisbon, a note wherein the bad impression 
produced at the court of Spain by the Queen’s patronage of the 
Jesuits, as well as the disastrous consequences it might entail, 
was explained with as much lucidity as politeness, 

The Duke of Alorna, desiring to rescue the memory of his 
illustrious ancestors from opprobrium, presented a petition 
to the Queen, demanding a revision of the law-suit of the 
‘Tavora family, which having been granted, she promulgated on the 
10th of October 1780 a decree, ordering the case of the Duke 
of Aveiro and of his accomplices to be again revised by judges 
specially selected from various tribunals of the country. Eighteen 
members composed this tribunal, but several months elapsed 
before it could be assembled to hold its first sitting. The Queen, 
at last, aunoyed at the delay, and impatient of the result, 
ordered the case to be terminated forthwith. Accordingly the 
obedient and submissive judges examived it and at once arrived 
at the decision, that the Duke of Aveiro alone, with his servauts, 
must be held guilty of regicide, and that all the other supposed 
accomplices were innocent. Only three judges out of the 
eighteen dissented from this verdict, and the Marquis of Alorna 
already rejoiced to see the stigma resting on his name blotted 
out; but when he least expected a contrary turn of affairs, 
the solicitor of the crown protested against the judgment 
of the tribunal, and it was annulled. The Jesuits, being as 
much interested in the publication of a favourable judgment 
as the Marquis of Alorma, were even more disappointed than 
he. In their despair, they published strange anecdotes, to explain 
the opposition of the solicitor of the crown, thinking that the 
more credit would be given to their assertions as the motives 
that had induced him to lodge his protest were said to have been 
futile. Such, however, was not the case, and the motives of the 
solicitor of the crown, which induced him to oppose the decision, 
were not based upon futile formalities of the law, but upon 
solid reasons well known at the time to every one, 

Carvalhe had ordered the Viceroy of Goa to send to Lisbon 
all the silverwork and precious stones that had belonged to 
St. Francis Xavier, but D. Maria sent them back without even 
wishing to see them. This order of Carvalho is considered by 
anany an impious sacrilege, whilst others are of opinion thas 
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if the articles were really intended for the public treasury and 
the relief of the necessities of the State, it would have been 
better to have employed them for this purpose than as a vain show 
upon the tomb of the Saint. We are even told that he had 
expunged from the Portuguese calendar the names of the Pope 
Gregory VII, Saint Ignatius of Loyola,Saint Francis Xavier, and 
Saint Francis of Borja ; the first for his ultramontane ideas and the 
three saints for having been Jesuits; a petty vengeance for 
a great statesman, and not at all likely to have been _ in- 
dulged in by him. 

By an edict of the 4th August 1766, Carvalho had pro- 
hibited the exportation of wines from certain provinces, in 
favour of the Douro company, which alone enjoyed the monopoly, 
This was now abolished and hberty of commerce restored, 
The ministers of the Queen also changed some of Carvalho’s 
laws of inheritance ; but one of the measures most satisfactory 
to the public was the abolition of the famous company of the 
Grand Par& and Maranhdo, although that of the Douro was 
allowed to continue. 

Among the many pamphlets written against Carvalho.after 
his fall, one became celebrated by the reputation it obtained, 
and by the events which it occasioned. One Caldeiro had 

Attacks on Carvalho, been exiled by Carvalho, and desired, after 
Royal Commission to ex- his returnto Portugal, toobtain the resti- 
gl her ve tution of his property ; but his legal 
set Portugal in adviser, in lieu of confining himself to this 
May 1852, called the point, wrote a brochure, in which the 
as alan it ohiie and private life of Carvalho were 
equally attacked. The reply to this production consisted of a 
long apology for the minister’s services, and termivated with 
an attack upon Caldeiro, describing him as a monster defiled 
by every crime. This rejoinder, as well as the pamphlet of 
Caldeiro whieh had provoked it, so incensed the Queen, that 
she prohibited her subjects from keeping or reading either of 
these productions, and imprisoned the advocates who had 
eompesed them. The language of the decrees published to 
this effect is excessively severe, as will appear from the following 
extract relating to Carvalho :—“ Considering that the Marquis 
of Pombal, instead of confining himseif to the subject of his 
writing, has endeavoured to make public certain secret negotia- 
tions effected during his ministry, but without our permission ; 
that, in order to support his apology by entirely false facts, 
he has had the temerity to call in question the certainty of the 
innocence of several persons of great qualities and virtues 
aud of various conditions, persons whose honour we order to 
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be, and to remain, restored ; lastly, that he has put forth unten- 
able propositions, reprehensible, and even injurious to the 

glorious memory of the king our master and father, at the same 
time also other acts and absurdities worthy of the most severe 
unisament.” 

But the severity of the Queen in sending two judges to Car- 
valho, who was then more than eighty years old and in feeble 
health, for the purpose of subjecting him during several months 
to a vexatious examination, must be considered cruel, and the more 
so as scarcely anything of importance could be elicited from him, 
which was not already known. When the two judges arrived on 
the 9th October 1779, in the village of Pombal, they immediately 
went to the house of Carvalho, and, after seizing all the papers he 
had in a cupboard, read out to him the decree of the 3rd Septem- 
ber and the order the Queen had sent him to reply to the interro- 
gatory to which he was about to be subjected. Carvalho listened 
respectfully to this lecture without showing any sign of uneasiness 
or surprise ; retaining, in his misfortune, and in spite of bis infir- 
mities, yet some remnant of the courage which had animated him 
during the time of his greatness, 

This examination, the documents of which are preserved in the 
ministry of justice at Lisbon, began on the 9th October 1779, and 
Jasted till the 15th January 1780 ; but the confidential interrogatory 
which was held after the official examination, is not dated. The 
fatigue and sufferings of Carvalho bad so overcome him, that it 
became several times necessary to interrupt the interrogatory. 
His strength. being well nigh exhausted, he rose during the last 
sitting, leant against the table and said ina trembling voice :— 
“T humbly beg pardon of ber Majesty the Queen, forall the mis- 
takes I may have committed ; I hope for mercy from that elemency 
with which her Majesty is endowed.” After having uttered these 
words, he fell back into his chair, pale and exhausted. The 
judges were not prepared for such a termination; such, however, 
is the instability of human affairs, that the once great and proud 
minister appeared humbled to the dust. 

The replies of Carvalho were delivered to the Government. 
His enemies rejoiced and demanded a severe punishment. After 
much vacillation the Queen published the following decree :— 
“ After having come to the conclusion, from just motives which 
“have been set forth to us, that it would not be convenient to our 
‘‘ royal service, for the Marquis of Pombal to retain any longer the 
“employment of Secretary of State of the Affairs of the Realm, 
“and having thereon commanded him only to leave our court and 
“to retire to his estate of Pombal ; after such a trait of clemency 
“we could never have imagined that under the frivolous pretex 
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“of a reply to a eivil suit brought against him, he would have 
“the audacity to present the public with a bold apology for his min- 
“istry, which we had condemned by an edict of the 3rd September 
“1779. Having since that time caused him to be heard and 
“interrogated on various points of accusation instituted against 
“him, all his replies and the various informations to which they 
“ gave rise, have, instead of justifying him, made him appear only 
“more guilty, and have put his crimes in a clearer light. Conse- 
“queutly we have ordered an assembly of judges worthy of our 
“ confidence, to examine this affair with the attention it deserves ; 
“and they have, after mature deliberation, unanimously judged the 
“ Marquis of Pombal to be guilty and deserving of an exemplary 
“punishment. Having, however, regard for the advanced age of 
“the criminal, and for bis grave infirmities, we have not thoaght 
“proper to cause him to undergo the punishment he merits, 
“Taking into consideration our clemency, more than our justice, 
“we have yielded to the prayers of the Marquis, who craved 
“ our pardon, detesting his boldness, his excesses and his outrages, 
“We have done him the grace to exempt him from all afflictive 
“punishments aud only command him to keep away from. this 
“court at a distance of at least eight leagues, until further orders 
“on our part, without prejudice, however, to the rights and just 
“pretentions of our treasury and of our crown, which will subsist 
“in their entirety. All our subjects who may consider themselves 
“injured by the said Marquis, shall be allowed to insist not 
“only upou their rights, as to the restitution of any property which 
‘they may have been deprived of, but also upon a plenary and 
“entire indemnification for all the troubles which they may have 
‘suffered ; our royal intention being only to exempt him from 
“the effective punishments exacted by justice and by the laws: 
“but not to injure in any way the interest of the offended parties 
“nor of our royal patrimony ; so that all parties in general and 
“our Royal Solicitors will have full liberty to employ competent 
“means against the House of the said Marquis either during his 
“life-time, or after his death, ” 

“The present decree will be registered by our Council, which 
“ will take care to get it executed, and copies sent to all the tribu- 


“nals, and to the other places where our decree of the 8rd Sep- 


“tember 1779 has been published, and to make it known to all 
“the Royal solicitors,” 


“ Done in our palace of Quélus on the sixteenth August 1781.” 
“JT, THE QUEEN.” 
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In consequence of the interrogatory, the life of"Carvalho was 
for a long time in the greaiest danger, but towards the end of 
February 1781, bis health improved perceptibly owing to a new 
course of treatment. But the terrible blow of the decree of the 
16th August was felt by him the more heavily, on aceount of 
the doubts raised thereiu against his probity, which he bad believed 
to be beyond all supicion and against which the interrogatory 
could prove nothing. His soul revolted against this decree, 
which was a mockery, affording him the grace of a few days 
inorder to have afterwards the right of declaring him a State 
criminal. Having, bowever, recovered a little from this shock, he 
mustered his remaining courage, and, making a last effort to clear 
his character, wrote the memoir, Pecigto do recurso feito & Sere- 
nissima Rainka D. Maria, in which he explained in a detailed 
and lucid manuer how he had acquired all his property. ‘his 
piece of justification, interesting as it was, did not have the de- 
sired success, because the writer of it having already been econ- 
demned, nobody cared to hear his defence. 

Carvalho survived this new disappointment yet ten months 
more, and they were months of uninterrupted suffering. He 
died at last, on the 8th May 1782, in his retreat at Pombal. In 
his last hour he was not abandoned by his frietids, and D, 
Francisco de Lemos, Bishop of Coimbra, solaced him to the end. 
As soon as Carvalho had expired, his morta] remains were econ- 
veyed to the church of St. Anthony, aud placed in a sarcophagus 
covered with black velvet. The funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed by the bishop just named with the co-operation of the 
clergy of his whole diocese ; and Fr. Joaquim de Santa Catharina 
pronounced an oration,—the contents and style of whieh were both 
worthy of the great man who was the subject of it. The follow- 
ing epitaph is also due to the pen of D, Francisco de Lemos :— 


O Tempora. O Mores. 
Vir Incomparabilis Marchio 
Pombalensis Qui Academiam 
Coimbricensem Decem Abhine Annis 
A stercore Erexit, Mortuus Est. 
Ipsu Vero Acudemia Neque Requiem Dixit 
Filia Iniquissima 
Oh ! Jacobeorum ! 
Pravissimue Religionis Pedissequa. 
Carus Josepho Primo He Lacet 
lile Minister 
_ Toto Qui Cunctis Notus In Orbe Fuit 
Mortuus Ecce Silet, Sua Vera Futa Loquuntur. 
ipso Majvrem Len pora Nulla Dubunt. 
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The bishop was right, and, although a century has now elapsed, 
Portugal has not yet produced another man who might be com. 
pared to the minister of D. José. After the death of Carvalho 
everybody forget him ; his friends, who were enjoying the riches 
with whieh he had overwhelmed them, no longer spoke of him, 
and his family resided in Lisbon, so that the exile to which he 
had been sul,jected in life, appeared to oppress him even in death, 
The repose of this great man was troubled once ; only, however, 
to rob him! When the French General Massena had entered 
the hamlet of Pombal, some wretches. went to the ehurch of 
St. Authony to deprive the skeleton of Carvalho of its gar- 
ments, its sword, its spurs, and seattered its bones about the 
floor of the church, This profanation was not known until 
accidently discovered some time afterwards by a relative of Car- 
valho who had paid a visit to the chureh, and, immediately 
collecting the bones, had them placed in a coffin, even more 
modest than the first. 

The honour of bringing back the bones of Carvalho to the 
capital iu which he had been born, and whieh he had rebuilt, 
is due to his grandson D, Sebastido, Marquis of Pombal, who, after 
exhibiting them in the cathedral, had them deposited in the church 
ef Our Lady of Merey in Lisbon, where the municipality had 
given them a honourable reception, and the Canon Martens Ferrao 
delivered a remarkable speech, passing over the faults and dwell- 
ing chiefly upon the virtues of the famous minister of D. José. 

But the greatest honours were paid to the memory of Carvalho 
by the public demonstrations which took place on the 7th, 8th 
and 9th of May 1882 to eelebrate the Pombal centenary. These 
displays took place simultaneously not only in the Capital of 
Portugal, but also at Coimbra, Oporto, Sautarem, Thomar and 
other towns. In Lisbon the festivities began on the 6th with 
the opening of the exhibition of drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures, held in the polytechnical school and executed by students 
ouly. On the 7th an academical congress was inaugurated at 
which the representatives of all the secondary and collegiate 
schools were present. On the 8th the foundation stone of a statue, 

to be erected by national subscription to Sebustido José de 
Carvalho e Mello, the great minister of the king D, José, was 
Jaid in the presence of the reigning sovereign, the queen, the minis- 

ters, the diplomatic corps and a crowd amounting to a thousand 
spectators, but about 30,000 partook in the civic procession, con- 
sisting of the working population, educational institutions of both 
sexes, corporations, municipal otficers, &e. Triumphal arches adorned 
the streets and illuminations trausformed night into day. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that although the Portuguese 
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are not directly indebted to the administration of Carvalho for 
the liberal and democratic institutions they at present enjoy, 
he nevertheless worked for these, whilst endeavouring to break 
down the power of the nobility in order to enhance that of the 
king, who was to rule by the support of the people only. The 
merits of this great minister consisted in the abolition of the 
time-honoured, but absurd, privileges of the aristocracy, which only 
aman of his audacity and perseverance could have effected in times 
when the principles of equality were yet unknown to the Portuguese, 
aud the citizens were separated from each other by the barriers 
of class distinctions which he alone was able to remove. He 
prepared all the conditions which lead to enlightenment, by ex- 
tirpating fanaticism, emancipating the nation from the galling 
yoke of priest-craft, and granting it the boon of public instruction 
by multiplying schools, and reforming the university of Coimbra, 
He established a powerful, honest, and simple financial adminis- 
tration ; every branch of the Government felt his powerful hand ; 
he rebuilt Lisbon, and desired to make the country, which he loved, 
creat. He was a good administrator, but not a yreat legis- 
lator or political economist in the present acceptation of the 
terms. The severe means which he sometimes employed to ac- 
complish his designs, were, however, totally unscrupulous, and 


savoured of barbarism. 
E. REHATSEK, 




















Art. V.—THE ARSTOCRACY OF BEHAR, 


NE of the significant features of the economic condition of 
Behar is the distribution of a great portion of the lands of 
the province amongst afew Rajes—Rajes which trace their 
origin from the most ancient times. The territorial extent of these 
Rajes is about a clear third of the area of the whole province, and 
the number of people dwelling in this area is about that propor- 
tion of the whole population of Behar. Compared with native 
States governed by tributary princes, the Behar Rajes occupy a 
place but little inferior, as regards either the extent of their terri- 
tory, the number of their ryots, or the amount of their income, As 
regards income, the Maharajah of Darbhangah would rank below 
only a dozen, and above all the rest, of the three or four hundred 
tributary Native princes of India. In the whirligig of time, 
revolutions have succeeded revolutions, dynasties have followed 
dynasties; the Hindus have given away to the Afghans; the Afghans 
have had in their turn to give way to the Moghuls; the Moghuls 
to the English ; but, as far as authentic records show, some of 
these ancient Rajes stand unshaken amidst the ruins of time. 
They are now all revenue-paying estates under the Permanent 
Settlement, like the other zemindaries of Bengal and Behar, but 
though, under our present dead level system, the rights and _privi- 
leges of their preseut owners are no greater than those of ordi- 
nary zemindars, the remoteness of their origin, the vastness of their 
territory, and their princely incomes, secure for them a position 
of influence and prestige which is undoubtedly much higher than 
that of an ordinary zemindar. Whether for good or for evil, the in- 
fluence of these Rajahs must always be great ; the people who have 
been ever accustomed to look up to them as lords-paramount of the 
soil, cannot now, in these days of levelling, forget the respect due 
to their persons ; the mutual good offices of centuries closely bind 
together landlord and tenant, and if to this we add, as in 
the case of the Dumraon Raj, the feeling of clanship which exists 
between the Raja and the majority of his tenants, we can easily 
guess how it is that these Rajas are still able to maintain, 
in the eyes of the people, a considerable amount of their ancient 
prestige. 
Some account of these Rajes may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Caulcuttu Review, and we turn, without further 
preface, to give a short sketch of one of them in the present issue. 
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THe Hutwa Rag. 


The Rajas of Hutwa, are of the same caste as the Rajas of 
Benares,. 2. é., Goutami Brahmins, or, as they are popularly called, 
Babhuns, or Bhuinhar Babhuns. The Babhuns are very numer- 
ous in Behar. They are uot found in any number west of Benares, 
and the few of them who may be met with in the other districts 
of the North-West Provinces, Oude and the Punjab, can he 
distinctly traced as migrations from Behar. ‘Their origin is much 
disputed. They themselves claim to be Surwuria Brahmins ; 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them Sakahdwipas ; elsewhere, as in 
Palamu, they claim to be Rajputs. Mr. Magrath thinks that 
they were a low Aryan race who were brouzht into close contact 
with the Rajputs, probably in some of their struggles for supre- 
macy, and, not being allowed to intermarry or form one people 
with them, have acquired a pseudo-respectability by pretending 
that they are Brahmins. The Collector of Sarun says that the 
most probable account of their origin is, that they were the 
children of Brahmin girls and Rajput fathers (vide Statistical Re- 
porter, Vol. XI., pp. 43 & 247). The last two theories will not 
stand criticism. The offspring of a Brahmin girl and Rajput father 
would be of very inferior caste; and, if the Babhuns were of 
low Aryan origin, as Mr. Magrath thought they were, they could, 
by no possibility, have attained to that high position amongst 
the Hindus which they now undoubtedly occupy. Dr. Rajendra Lal 
Mitra, in his notice of the Bishen Talukdars of Oude, in a recent issue 
of this Review, says that the Hutwa Rajas are descended from 
the same common progenitor with these Talukdars, 2. ¢., from the 
same common Brahmin father ; but a mother of the Vaishya caste. 
The evidence for this position"is-not given. If the learned doctor 
means to say that all the Babhuns of Behar are thus descended, 
it would place the origin of the caste almost within historical times, 
This would be nearly unique in the legends of the formation of the 
present Hindu castes, and though the caste of Babhuns is not 
considered very ancient, it has yet around ita halo of antiquity 
which would be utterly wanting if the caste had originated within 
comparatively recent and historical times, If the learned doctor 
means to say that the Hutwa family alone is thus descended, it 
would be very surprising indeed that the other and the best 
amongst the caste of Babhuns should regard it as one of them 
and their equal. The account adopted by the Babhuns themselves, 
is that certain Brahmins deserted their legitimate duties of prayer, 
praise and alms-taking, for husbandry, aud became the ancestors 
of the Babhuns, or zemindary Brahmins. 

The following is the legendary account of their origin, as 
currently given by others than Babhuns, On one occasion, 
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Jarasindhu, the famous king of Magadha, wishing to feed four 
lakhs of Brahmins, found, after he had collected all, that they 
were quite unable to consume the food he had cooked. Hetherefore 
sent out aud gathered together persons of all castes, and decorated 
them with the sacred thread. These he compelled to eat his 
supper as Brahmins, and the Babhun caste is said to be descended 
from these manufactured Brahmins. The legend, the authen- 
ticity of which is stoutly denied by the Babhuns, varies in 
different parts of Behar, though the different stories agree in 
the main. The other account is, that, on one occasion, Jara- 
sindhu, wishing to perform some religious ceremony, ordered 
his Dewan to collect a lakh of Brahmins. This task the Dewan 
was unable to accomplish; so he introduced a number of persons 
of other castes, who were invested with the sacred thread and placed 
before the king as genuine Brahmins. From these spurious 
Brahmins the Babhuns are said to have descended. 

Now we have the following facts:—Ilst. Thatthe Babhuns are 
only to be found in any numbers in the Maghadhadesha, the country 
of Budhism, and every thing points to this being the place of 
their origin ; 2vd. That the word Babhun is the Prakrit corrup- 
tion of the word Brahmin, and is oftentimes used in a contemptuous 
sense to signify degraded and low Brahmins, and would be applied 
to those who have forsaken the true faith of the Brahmins, 3rd, 
That the Babhuns call themselves Goutami Brahmins, thus clearly 
indicating their connexion with Budba Goutama; and they 
themselves admit that they had forsaken the original duties 
of Brahmins, and betaken themselves to husbandry. In other 
words, that there was a change in their faith. 4th. That the 
tradition shows that all the Brahmins of Behar became de- 
graded and came to form a separate caste; first, by eating 
the dinner of Jarasindhu, the foe of Krisna (a name which 
we may take, as set down in the legend, for the name of one 
of the earliest Budhistic kings of Maghadha), or by performing 
some religious ceremony for him ; secondly, by some early attempt, 
on account of achang of religion, todo away with the Brahmanical 
system of caste. 5th. That all the pure Brahmins now to be 
found in Behar, came from Gour, Mithila, Kanouj, &c., and there 
are no such Brahmins as Maghadha Brahmins. All these theo- 
ries indicate that, after the Brahmins had succeeded in expelling 
Budhism, and re-establishing themselves in Behar, they came to 
regard the Brahmins of Magadha, who had given in, to a certain 
extent, to the order of things established: by Budhism, and 
betaken themselves to secular pursuits, with a certain amount of 
contempt, and placed them im a lower order than themselves, by 
interdicting marriages and refusing to partake of their cooked food 
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Nor did these Babhuns, who appear to have been then, as they 
are now, the landed aristocracy of Behar, care very much for the 
recovery of their Brahminical dignity. Wherever there was no 
such ready yielding, as among the Budhistic priests of Behar 
of the day, a certain amount of sacerdotal influence came to be 
left. This was hew, we believe, the Gyalis of Gya succeeded 
in retaining their power, until, by a process of incorporation, they 
were invested with a certain amount of quasi-Brahminical au- 
thority by the Brahmins themselves. It appears to us, therefore, 
that the Babhuns are those Brahmins (with whom there possibly 
was a certain admixture of Rajputs) who were either converted 
to the Budhistic faith, or chose to live under the Budhistic system 
with a changed status. 

We have entered in limine into this long digression on the 
origin of the Babhun caste, as three of the principal Raj families of 
Behar, and also the great body of the landed aristocracy of Behar, 
belong to this caste, and the earlier history of some of these families, 
#.¢., the genealogical portion, throws some light in illustration 
of the present theory of their origin. 

To return to our present subject. The earlier accounts of the Hut- 
wa Raj are very meagre. ‘I'he present Raja traces his origin from 
a long line of ancestors whom he counts up to 101 degrees above 
(vide Hunter’s Statistical Reporter, Vol. XI, 368). We have the 
names given in a genealogical table annexed as an exhibit in the 
great Hutwacase of 1861, and afterwards published in the form 
of a pamphlet in 1870. From this we learn that the patro- 
nymic of the earlier Rajas was “Sein,” which in the 16th descent 
was changed to “ Sinha, ” in the 83rd to “ Mull,” and in the 87th to 
“Sahi.” Some--of these must be very apocryphal personages, 
indeed ; for, allowing even an average of 25 years for each life, the 
earliest Raja would be 25 centuries older than the present one, 
and this would carry us back some six or seven centuries before the 
Christian era, whereas the pamphleteer tells us that the 16th 
Raja received his title of “Sinha” from the-Emperor of Delhi. 

The earliest Muhamadan king of Delhi who had anything to 
do with Behar, was Kutbudin, whose General, Baktiar Khilji, seized 
the town of Behar in 1200 A. D. Neither Baktiar Khilji, nor 
his master, Kutbudin, had time or leisure to apply himself to the 
internal admiuistration of the country, much less to recognise tlie 
services of, and to confer a new title on, a native chief living in an 
outlying district, which possibly never came under his control, 
Kutbudin, the slave-king, did not, again, assume the title of 
‘‘Emperor.” Kither, therefore, the family tradition on which, 
doubtless, the pamphlet is based, must be given up as hopeless ; or 
the absurdity assumed that 85 generations succeeded in the course 
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of four or five centuries. Possibly some Rajas might have been 
very short-lived; it is also possible, that the list includes the 
names of some collateral branches living in commensality with 
the reigning Raja. It would therefore be a hopeless task, from 
a bare list of names, to fix the dates of any of the Rajas. The 
sunnuds, &c., if forthcoming, might have been of much use in this 
respect ; but the earlier records of this Raj, were either destroyed 
or taken away by the rebel Maharajah Fateh Sinha (vide High 
Court Judgment in the case of Babu Tilakdhari Sahi vs. Maha- 
rajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi). We do not mean to say that this 
>aryhoory list, which, we believe, went on unimpeached in the 

igh Court, and ultimately in the Privy Council, in:the case quoted 
above, should be regarded as fictitious, In India, every class of 
people, prince or peasant, can trace their pedigree to the remot- 
est times, and the names, as they stand, are generally found 
to be correct. The present list would also stand the test of 
historical sifting, if the ‘Seins” and some of the ‘“Sinhas” 
were placed in pre-Muhamadan times, and the family tradition 
of the 16th Raja receiving the title of “Sinha” from the Em- 


peror of Delhi were given up. 
We give this list below :— 





1, Raja Bir Sein. 29. Raja Bhupat Sinha. 
2. Raja Sunsor Sein. 30, Raja Hoosil Sinha. 
3. Raja Bhora Sein. 31, Raja Nilkant Sinha. 
4, Raja Aud Sein. 32, Raja Jagdis Sinha. 
5, Raja Rup Sein. 33. Raja Bahadur Sinha. 
6. Raja Shankar Sein. 34. Raja Karun Siuha. 
7. Raja Bhawan Sein. 35. [aja Ogra Sinha. 
8. Raja Jugannath Sein. 36, Raja Anchal Sinha. 
9. Raja Thakur Sein. 37. Raja Sobha Sinha, 
10, Raja Rudar Sein. 38. Raja Abud Sinha, 
11, Raja Jagrup Sein, 39. Raja Kanak Sinha. 
12, Raja Man Sein. 40. Raja Bhora Sinha. 
13. Raja Sujan Sein. 41. Raja Sukram Sinha, 
14. Raja Lachman Sein, 42. Raja Bakht Sinha. 
15. Raja Nurban Sein. 43. Raja Deoki Sinha. 
16. Raja Jagat Sinha, 44. Raja Dhaul Sinha. 
17. Raja Amar Sinha. 45. Raja Ratan Sinha. 
18, Raja Cheyn Sinha. 46. Raja Nihal Sinha. 
19. Raja Bharat Sinha, 47. Raja Patan Sinha. 
20. Raja Sangram Sinha, 48. Raja Mandil Sinha. 
21, Raja Avup Sinha. 49. Raja Gulal Sinha, 
22. Raja Mardan Sinha. 50. Raja Bhubal Sinha. 
23. Raja Cheyt Sinha. 51, Raja Kharag Sinha, 
24. Raja Rudha Sinha, 52. Raja Itcha Sinha, 
25, Raja Thakur Sinha, 53. Raja Govind Sinha. 
26, _ Raja Dabru Sinha, 54. Raja Buddat Sinha, 
27. Raja Bassun Sinha, 55. Raja Bhim Sivha. 
28, aja Auup Sinha. 56. Raja Gaur Proshad Sinba. 
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67. Raja Sansor Sinha. 86. Maharajah Kallan Mall. 

68. Raja Bailoo Sinhae 87. Mahara} Khem Karan Sahi 

59. Raja Nil Sinha, Bahadur, 

60. Raja Sarrup Sinha, 88. .Maharajah Bhupat Sabi 

61. Raja Balwant Sinha, Bahadur. 

62. Raja Udhar Sinha. 89. Maharajah Sangram Sahi 

63, aja Bemsi Sinha. Bahadur. 

64, Raja Bal Sinha. 90, Maharajah Rudar Sahi 

65. Raja Rawal Sinha, Bahadur. 

66. Raja Laskar Sinha. 91, Maharajah Gandarp Sahi ' 
67. Raja Sattotur Sinha. Bahadur, alias Hamir Sahi 
68. Raja Jat Sinha. Bahadur. 

69. Raja Seonath Sinha, 92, Maharajah Mirpat Sahi 

70. Raja Anchal Sinha. Bahadur, alias ‘Tribhuban 
71, Raja Kunjal Sinha. Sabi Vahadur. 

72. R-ja Nil Bhar Sinha. 93, Maharajah Haldbal Sahi 

73, Raja Dawad Sinha, Bahadur. 

74. Raja Pirthipal Sinha. 94, Maharajah Har Govind Sabi 
75. Raja Mauvharan Sinha. Bahadur. 

76. Raja Bissen Sinha, 95, Maharajah Jubraj Sahi !‘ahadur, 
77. Raja Chandan Sinha, 96. Maharajah Chet Sahi Bahadur. 
78. Raja Kesuru Sivha. 97. Maharajah Kartal Sahi Bahadur. 
79. Raja Subhas Sinha. 98. Maharajah Sirdar Sabi Bahadur. 
80. Raja Lohal Sinha. 99. Maharajah Fateh Sahi 

81. Kaja Ram Narain Sinha, Bahadur. 

82. Raja Suraj Sinha. 100. Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi 
83. Raja Jai Mall. Bahadur. 

84, Raja Pertab Mall. 101. Maharajah Rajinder Protab Shai 
85, Raja Gulab Malli, | Bahadur. 


It will appear from the above, that the title of Maharaja was 
first conferred on Kalyan Mall, the 86th Raja, and the title 
of Maharaja Bahadur on Khem Kara Sahi, the 87th. Of these 
earlier Rajas, the only tradition now extant, is that Parganah 
Supah, which now forms a portion of the Raj, was acquired by 
Maharaja Jubraj Sahi, the great great grandfather of Maharaja 
Fateh Sahi, the rebel, by conquest from Rajah Kabul Muhamad 
of Bhaddariah, who was killed in the fight. Maharajah Fateh 
Sinha’s date is well known. He was a rebel against the British 
Government in 1767. Allowing 30 years for each generation, 
we come to about the reign of Jebangir. At that date, however, 
Behar enjoyed a degree of internal tranquillity which had not 
fallen to its lot at any time previous since the Muhamadan conquest, 
aud it would appear improbable that a Hindu Raja could, with 
impunity, bave killed a Muhamadan chief in battle, and wrest from 
him a portion of his estates. The tradition, however, appears 
to be in some degree autheutic, from the fact of Perganah Supah 
still forming a portion of the Hutwa Raj, and the lineal descendants 
of Raja Kabul Muhamad, who are still living in the destroyed 
citadel, having in their family a like tradition with respect to 
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the ruin of their fortune. The tradition loses its apparent absur- 
dity, if we suppose that Jubraj Sahi flourished about the earlier 
part of the reign of the Emperor Akbar, and Raja Kabul Muhamad 
of Bhaddartab, whom he is said to have killed m battle; and whoge 
citadel he is said to have taken and destroyed, was an Afghan 
noble, who was either @ partisan of the Bengal king of North 
Behar, or one of the rebellious Muhamadan chiefs, who: had 
then raised their standard of rebellion in South Behar. Kabul 
Muhamad would thus have been punished in the interests of the 
Emperor of Delhi, and Maharajah Jubraj Sinha, would retain 
Parganah Supah, as a reward of his valour, with the Emperor's 
consent, ; 

Maharaja Sirdar Sahi, the immediate predecessor of Fateh 
Sahi, is said to have invaded the principality of Majhauli, and 
to have demolished their gurh (fortress). This must have been 
during the time of the temporary Afghan misrule that ensued 
after the assassination of Hiabat Jang, about the close of the 
Viceroyalty of Ali Verdi Khan. It is said that one of the 
conditions on which Sirdar Sahi made peace with the Majhauli 
Raja, was that the latter was not to go about with nzshans 
(flags) and drums (dankas) ensigns of Rajaship, until he . had 
retaken these by force from the Hosiarpur (Hutwa) Rajas; 
and that the Majhauli chiefs, though they are yet popularly 
known as Rajas, still go about conforming to the condition of 
this, what they should deem, ignominious treaty. 

The authentic history of Raj Hostarpur, or Hutwa, commences 
with the time of Maharajab Fateh Sahi, Fateh Sahi’s lot was cast 
ic troubled times, The Muhamadan power was fast declining, and the 
English government was not yet firmly established in the land, 
Shah Alam, the last of the Moghuls, the Imperial wanderer, had, by 
his repeated invasions, done more to unsettle the affairs of Behar, 
than to gain any advantage for himself. He had been incited 
to these attempts, by some of the chief zemindars, amongst others 
Balwant Sinha of Benares, a relation and friend of Fateh Sahi’s 
family. Mir Casim’s attempt at uprooting the British power had, 
like other attempts of the kind, signally failed, and Colonel Clive 
had only thus obtained for his master the East India Company, 
the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The administiation 
of affairs in Behar was vested in a joint council of Europeans 
and natives, and when, at the end of the year 1767, the Revenue 
Colleetor of Sirear Sarun demanded rents on behalf of the Com- 
pany, Fateh Sahi not only refused te pay them, but gave fight 
to the Company’s troops who were sent against him in consequence, 
and it was not without much difficulty that these troops succeeded 
in expelling him from Hosiarpur, The revenue of the district of 
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Hosiarpur was then farmed out to one Govindram ; but Fateh 
Sahi, who had retired into the jungles bordering on the then 
independent dominions of the Vizier of Oude aud the province 
of Behar, watched every opportunity of making raids into the 
district, to plunder the villages and stop the collections of revenue. 
The unsettled state of the country, his easy access to the terri- 
tories of an independent prince, where British troops were unable 
to pursue him, and where a part of his zemindaries was situated, 
the impenetrable jungle which surrounded the place, Bag Jug- 
gini, to which he had removed his family residence, the collusion 
of the amils of the Vizier of Oude, who had in these parts 
the charge of collecting his revenue, but above all, the attach- 
ment of the subjects to their expelled Raja, and their dislike of 
a Government farmer, all contributed to favor his designs, and 
he kept the country around in a state of terror, and the British 
authorities constantly on the alert. In 1772, in one of these raids, 
Govindram, the Government farmer, was put to death, and the 
revenue collections came to a standstill, The Collector of Sircar 
Sarun, which included in it the then district of Hosiarpur, find- 
ing that the rents could not be collected so long as Fateh Sahi 
remained in that situation, recommended that he should be induced 
to come in on the promise of an allowance being made him 
by Government. Govindram’s murder was forgiven on Fateh 
Sahi’s solemnly denying any knowledge of the transaction, and 
the Collector's recommendation in his behalf acceded to. Fateh 
Sahi thus came to Patna, and, on an allowance being fixed for 
his maintenance, promised to remain quietly with his family at 
Hosiarpur. 

The revenue district of Hosiarpur, which appears to have 
been conterminous with thé present sub-divisions of Sewan 
and Gopalganj, was then under the charge of one Mir Jhum- 
mal, who was styled Superintendent of Government Revenue, 
and the Hutwa Raj estates, after being kept under seer (direct) 
management by Government fora year, was let out in farm, and 
this time, not to a stranger, but to one of the family, Basant 
Sahi, a cousin of Maharaja Fateh Sahi, on the security of the 
unfortunate Raja Cheyt Sinha of Benares, the victim of Warren 
Hastings. The turbulent disposition of Fateh Sabi did not long 
allow him to remain in this condition of quietude. Within two 
months he withdrew again from the country and commenced 
anew his career as a border freebooter. Constant complaints 
now began to be received at the Central Board of Patna, from 
the officers entrusted with the collections, of the various depre- 
dations committed by Fateh Sahi, and in the beginning of May 
1775, the Provincial ‘Council, which had now taken the place of 
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the Central Board, received information that Basant Sahi and 
Mir Jhummal had been both killed by him, in a night attack 
which he had made on them at a place called Jadupur, a 
short distance from Hosiarpur, and 12 miles from Barrahganj. 
‘T'wo companies of sepoys under Lieutenant Erskine, 16th Battalion 
of Bengal sepoys, were then at a short distance, but, though they 
immediately set out in pursuit, Fateh Sahi conducted his move- 
ments with such celerity, that he had fled to his retreat of Bag 
Juggini jungle, with his booty, before any information of his 
movements was received, Fateh Sahi had now under him a 
trained body ef horsemen and matchlockmen, and his followers 
had been swollen by the addition of fakeers and banditti. The 
whole country around Bag Juggini was brought under contribu- 
tion by him, and Lieutenant Erskine gave it as his opinion to the 
Provincial Council of Patna, that unless a body of troops were to 
follow and drive him out of Bag Juggini jungle, he (Fateh Sahi) 
would prove a pest tothe inhabitants around, and that there 
were sO many eutrances to this jungle, that it would take at 
least a battalion of sepoys to block them up and _ pursue 
Fateh Sahi with any prospect of success. The Provincial 
Council of Patna had then for its chief, Mr. Isaac Sage, who, 
with his four colleagues, Messrs. Simeon Droz, Ewan Law, Edward 
Golding and William Young, recommended, in their letter, dated 
14th June 1775, to the Honorable Warren Hastings, Governor- 
General and Council of Revenue, that as Fateh Sahi had taken 
protection in the dominions of Nawab Asoph-ud-Dowla of 
Oude, and as it was not practicable to seize his person without 
the assistance of the Nawab’s Fauzdar in the Goruckpur district, 
the Nawab should be written to, through Mr. Bristow, the then 
British Resident at the Court of Oude, to render such assistance. 
Accordingly the Governor-General and Council wrote to the 
Nawab of Oude and Mr. Bristow that the persons found to be 
concerned in the murder might be apprehended. But though 
there was a seeming compliance with this request, it appears 
that nothing definite was done, or could be done, for the arrest 
of Fateh Sahi. Lieutenant Hardinge, then stationed at Bara- 
ganj, was sent in pursuit with a body of sepoys of the 5th Battalion, 

His instructions were to co-operate with Syed Muhamad, the 
Fauzdar of Goruckpur, for the arrest of Fateh Sahi, and on 
no account to act as the principal. Lieutenant Hardinge and 
his detachment remained for seven days in Syed Muhamad’s 
camp, in hourly expectation of coming to close quarters with the 
rebel ; and when Mr. Hardinge persuaded the Syed to march within 
a hundred and fifty yards of the rebel’s intrenchments, think- 
ing that an effort to seize the rebel would then be inevitable, 
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Syed Muhamad’s troops stopped short, and would not advance 
a yard towards the jungle. At thisjuncture, Mr. Hardinge received 
a message from Syed Muhamad Khan, telling him that the 
attack would be deferred till the next morning. It was, however, 
afterwards found that Syed Muhamad was then engaged in 
settling his revenue matters with the rebel, and Lieutenant Hard- 
inge, thinking that his instructions were to assist in the arrest of 
Fateh Sahi, and not to collect revenue for the Nawab, at once 
returned to Baragaon, with his detachment, in disgust. He, however, 
fourd the rebel’s position so strong, that he wrote to Mr. 
Simeon Droz, who had then succeeded Mr. Isaac Sage, as chief 
of the Provincial Council of Patna, that, to ensure success, 
he must have a greater force than that which he then commarded, 
as alsoa gun. ‘The season of the year was then too far advanced 
to despatch a military force for afresh attempt to seize Fateh 
Sahi, but Lieutenant Hardinge was instructed to surprise him, 
if he possibly could, and to issue a proclamation offering a reward of 
Rupees 10,000 to any person who should either apprehend him 
or point out the place of his residence. 

In the meantime, the Nawab of Oude was written to, to 
farm out the portion of the Hosiarpur Zemindary comprised 
in his domains on a fair and equitable adjustment of rent, or 
at a new and equitable valuation, to the farmer with whom the 
rest of the zemindaries situated in British territory had been 
settled, and Captain Coxe, then commanding a battalion at 
Bagaha, was instructed to hold himself ready to march with 
his battalion to Goruckpur, and to use his utmost endeavours, 
in conjunction with the Nawab’s force, both to apprehend Fateh 
Sahi and to put-the person to whom they might be granted 
by the Nawab in possession of the MHosiarpur zemindaries, 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done, and at the end of the 
year 1784, we find Fateh Sahi still at large, the terror of the 
surrounding country ; and the local authorities were afraid 
to grant his lands to the next heir, Babu Mohesh Datt Saiii, 
the son of Basant Sahi, lest he should obstruct the collections, 
and repeat towards the son, the same atrocities which he had 
perpetrated on the father. 

With the return of a settled state of things, Fateh Sali, 
though still at large, and apparently in enjoyment of that portion 
of his zemindaries which was situated in the district of Goruckpur, 
in the dominions of the Nawab of Oude, ceased to inspire the ter- 
ror he had done in the beginning of his career asa freebooter and 
rebel. For some years afterwards, it appears, it was the constant 
endeavour of his sons to regain the good-will of the British autho- 
rities, and to recover their lost patrimony. In 1790 or 1792, one 
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of his sons, the youngest, came forward with a petition before Mr. 
Montgomerie, the Settlement Officer of Sircar Sarnn, to-be allowed 
to settle for the revenue of the Hosiarpur Raj, on behalf of Fateh 
Sahi’s line. The claim was treated as inadmissible. In 1808, 
Fateh Sahi, either in a fit of repentance, or, as appears most 
probable, from a desire to forward the claims of his sons to. 
the Hosiarpur Raj, thinking that the sins of the father would 
not be visited on the sons, became a fueer and gave up even 
his Goruckpur property to his family. His wife and his four 
sons then applied to the British Government for the restora- 
tion of the Raj and the allowances out of it; and the ap- 
plication was respected by Government. Further on, in 1816, and 
‘again in 1821, we find that Areemurdhun Sahi, one of these 
sons, made similar claims by petition. In June 1829, the great 
grandson of Fateh Sahi, brought a regular suit for the recov- 
ery of the Raj; but the suit was dismissed as barred by limi- 
tation. A similar claim appears to have been again set up for 
the last time in 1848, but with a like result. 

In 1778, the Revenue Council of Patna recommended that 
the zemindaries of Fateh Sahi, in the British territories, which, 
under the precedents of the Mukamadan government in like 
cases, had been hitherto farmed out, should be made over to 
Mohesh Datt Sahi, the son of Basant Sahi, the next heir. To 
see how Basant Sahi was related to Fateh Sahi, we have to 
ascend two or three generations above Fateh Sahi. Maharajah 
Kurfan Sahi had two sons, Maharajah Sirdar Sahi, who sueceeded 
him, and Babu Inderjit Sahi. On Maharajah Sirdar Sahi’s death, 
Fateh Sahi, his surviving son, succeeded. Babu Inderjit Sahi 
had two sons, Basant Sahi and Ishree Proshad Sahi. Ishree Proshad 
Sahi died childless, and Basant left a son, by name Mohesh Datt 
Sahi. At the time of Fateh Sahi’s defection, Basant Sahi remained 
loyal to the British Government, becoming at one time, as we have 
seen, the farmer, under British Government, of the Hosiarpur zemin- 
daries. This displeased Fateh Sahi, and, as has been narrated 
before, led to Basant Sahi’s violent death. At the time of this 
man’s murder, his wife and son were living at the Hosiarpur 
Fort. It is said that Fateh Sahi caused the head of the deceased 
to be ent off and sent to the widowed lady, who, with the head of 
her murdered husband on her lap, ascended the funeral pile, and 
became a Suttee. The care of their son, Mohesh Datt Sahi, then 
a minor, devolved on a faithful servant of the family, by name 
Difoo Sinha, and never before did a servant show more fidelity 
in the discharge of his trust than Difoo Sinha did as the guardian 
of Mohesh Datt Sahi. He saw that the best way to secure the in- 
terest of his ward, was to carry out loyally the wishes of the British 
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authorities, and set his face against the murderer of his.father. 
With this view he expended all that he was worth, and borrowed to 
the full extent of his credit, in raising a body of troops. With these 
meu, and with Mohesh Datt Sahi by his side, he was night and 
day with Captain Coxe, traversing the woods in pursuit of Fateh 
Sahi. Difoo Sinha also used his best endeavours tu encouraging aud 
pacifyinug the ryots and farmers of Parganah Hosiarpur. He thus 
earned the good-will of the local British authorities for bimself 
and his master. The Revenue Council of Patna, in their letter 
to the Governor-General and Council, dated 17th April 1778, 
write :— 

“We have received petitions from Mohesh Datt, the son of 
Babu Basant Sahi, who was a relation of Fateh Sahi, and was 
murdered by him when entering Hosiarpur, and from Difoo Sinha, 
a Talukdar of that district, who has long acted as partisan against 
the rebel, aud been wounded in the service, and is recommended 
by Captain Coxe for his activity and the assistance which he has 
afforded him, praying that their title to some recompense for 
their losses and services may be taken into consideration, which 
we have to lay before you. 

“We have before mentioned to you the distressed circumstances 
of Mohesh Datt. Instead of any allowance which -we before re- 
commended, we would now rather propose that Fateh Sali 
should be declared to have forfeited his zemindary, aud that 
it should be bestowed on this young man, that some villages 
should be added to the taluka of Difoo Sinha, aud that he 
should be declared the Dewan.” 

The Governor-General and Couneil wrote in reply :—“ We 
have attentively considered—your recommendations of Mohesh 
Datt, Difoo Sinha and Moulavi Meer Golam Mustapha, but do not 
think it proper at this time to comply with them. You may 
inform them that, when, with their assistance, we shall have ap- 
prehended the person of Futteh Sahi, we shall pay proper atteu- 
tion to their pretensions and services.” 

In 1784, Mohesh Datt Sahi renewed his application for the 
grant to him of the Malikana villages in Pargavah Hosiarpur, 
but Mr. Charles Grance, then Colleetor of Sirear Sarun, and the 
Committee of Revenue of the Provincial Council of Patua, then 
presided over by no less an authority than Sir J. Shore’s colleague, 
objected to the grant on the ground that it would be 
unpalatable to Fateh Sahi who might be induced on this 
account to commit further depredations in the Company’s terri- 
tories, obstruct the Collector, and probably endanger the life 
of Mohesh Datt Sahi, and that the rents of the Malikana villages, 
amounting to more than Rupees 16,000 aecurding to the usage 
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of the district would be so much deduction from the Government 
revenue, They simply recommended the grant of a small pecuniary 
monthly allowance to Mohesh Datt Sahi for subsistence, should the 
Government think him entitled toany consideration. Mohesh Datt 
Sahi was not the man to be put off, or to be content with a pecuniary 
allowance. Taking advantage of the visit of the Governor- 
General then engaged in the affairs of Raja Cheyet Sinha, to 
the city of Benares, he went up there to represent his case, 
succeeded in obtaining an interview, and presented a petition 
praying for a sanad “for his.zemindaries and Malikana, He 
afterwards followed the Governor-General to Patna, where the 
Governor-General recommended his case to Mr,’ Charters, desir- 
ing him to visit Hosiarpur and to submit a report after examin- 
ing the nature of the case. Mr. Charters went to Hosiarpur 
and reported that the Zemindary belonged of right to Mohesh Datt 
Sahi, and recommended the grant. But nothing appears to have 
been done till the date of the Decennial Settlement, when, Mohesh 
Datt dying, the Zemindary estates and Malikana were  bes- 
towed on Chatter Dhari Sabi, bis sop, by Lord Cornwallis’ govern- 
ment. Chatter Dhari Saht was only five years of age, when 
this settlement was made, and consequently the estates: passed 
under the protection of the Court of Wards, then only recently 
established. In 1802, Chatter Dhari Sahi, on attaining age, 
came into possession of his zemindaries, 

But the title of “ Maharajah Bahadur” was not conferred on 
him till July 1837, Maharajah Fateh Sahi dying in the interim. 
It appears to have been thought that there could not be two 
Maharajahs of Hosiarpur, and as long as Maharajah Fateh Sahi 
was living, it was considered out of the question to confer a 
similar title on Chatter Dhari Sahi, with whom a settlement of 
his estates had been made, It is rather amusing to note how, in 
those good old days, things of this sort used to be managed. They 
happened, just as now, only with this difference, that in those 
days, Government officials stipulated directly for the amount of 
the “ Peshcush” to be paid by the fortunate recipient. It is 
to be regretted, in the interests of public charities in India, that 
this good old custom has been done away with. A _ good 
ad-valorem fee; say, so many lakhs for a salute; so many for 
a Maharajaship ; so many fora Raja Bahadurship, down to so many 
thousands for a Rai Bahadurship, sufficient to support all the 
useful public institutions of the country, might very well have been 
raised by the distribution of titles. The practice in 1837, though 
not so precise in its character, was somewhat similar in kind. Mr, 
Tucker, Commissioner of Revenue, Patna, in forwarding Chatter 
Dhati Sahi’s petition for the title of Maharajah Bahadur, wrote 
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that he (Babu Chatter Dhari Sahi) was the sole proprietor of a very 
extensive Zemindary in Zillah Sarun, and that he was willing to 
pay any sum as Peshcush, to be disposed of as the Governor- 
General might direct, in the foundation or support of any useful 
public institution. He added, however, that he could confidently 
assert that the general character and circumstances of the candi- 
date were such, that this honor might be conferred on him with 
propriety, without fear of lowering the value of the distinction 
in the public estimation ; that his family was well known, that, 
as an individual, he was highly respectable and respeeted, that 
in short, he was of commanding wealth and proportionate in- 
fluence. Though, in the present instance, the candidate was 
fully deserving of the honor, and had, in fact, as good as a_heredi- 
tary claim to the title, Mr. McNaughten, the then Secretary to 
the Government of India, wrote as follows :— 


To 
T. R. DAvipson, Esq., 
Commissioner of Patna, 
Political Department. 


Sirn,—I am desired by the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General of India in Couneil, to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Tucker, dated the 26th ultimo, submitting a petition 
from Babu Chatter Dhari Sabi, a very opulent Zemindar in Zh. 
Sarun, praying to have the title of Maharajah Bahadur, with 
the usual dress-ofshonor, conferred upon him, for which he offers 
to place at the disposal of Government any sum, as Peshcush, 
to be «applied towards the establishment of any useful public 
institution. 2nd. In reply, I am desired to state, that his Lord- 
ship in Council feels disposed to accede to this recommendation, 
and as, from the applicant’s omission to do so, it becomes neces- 
sary to specify a particular sum, I am directed to observe that 
an appropriation of Rupees 50,000 would not appear to be un- 
suitable to the occasion, In the opinion of His Lordship in 
Council it is desirable that this sum should be placed at the 
disposal of the General Committee of Public Instruction, to be 
disposed of in such mode as that body may think most conducive 
to the interests of education. At the same time His Lordship 
in Council will be happy to consider any proposition which the 
donor may be desirous of submitting in connection with the 
donation. 387d, The necessary steps will be taken for conferring 
on the applicant the honors which he solicits, on your furnishing 
me with the information that the amount above specified has 
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been lodged in the General Treasury, to be appropriated in tlie 
mode above referred to. 
I have, &c., 


Fort WILLIAM ; (Sd.) W. H. McNAuGHTEN, 
The 27th February 1837. Secy. to the Government of India. 


It is unnecessary to state that the Peshcush was duly paid 
and the Ahillut presented to the new Maharajah Bahadur by 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, the then Commissioner of Revenue of 
the llth Division, comprising the districts of Patna and Sarun, 
on Friday the Ist September 1837. 

Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sinha, possessed of “commanding 
wealth and proportionate influence,” highly respected by all 
around, went on prospering as a loyal subject of the British 
Government. He changed the family residence from Hosiarpur 
to Hutwa, and built extensive palaces. During the first outbreak 
of the Sonthals, he rendered valuable assistance by placing a 
number of elephants at the service of Government, and by 
promptly executing all orders for supplies issued by the district 
authorities. 

But it was during the mutiny of 1857-58, that the loyalty 
of the Maharajah was most couspicuous. “Throughout the 
crisis,’ wrttes Mr. Richardson, Officiating Collector and .Magistrate 
of Sarun, in 1858, “the Rajah proved himself a staunch ally of 
the British Government ; his loyalty was never for one moment 
doubted, and from the very outset of the rebellion, the whole of 
his resources were placed at the disposal of the authorities in 
this district for the preservation of peace and order.” When 
the mutiny broke out in the districts of Shahabad and Goruck- 
pore, in June 1857, the Maharajah, though then more than 70 
years old, immediately put himself in communication with the 
local authorities, and with their instructions engaged a large 
body of armed men, with which he guarded all the ghauts and 

rivate houses of Government officials, and sometimes fought 
with the rebels. The effect of these active measures on the part 
of the Maharajah is thus described by the Officiating Collector 
in a letter to the Commissioner of Patna, dated the 18th 
March 1858 :— 

“The Parganah, in the vicinity of Hutwa, as you are no doubt 
aware, adjoins the Goruckpur district, and yet when that dis- 
trict had been temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine, 
not a village on the Sarun side of the boundary became the 
scene of disorder.” When a large body of mutineers appeared at 
Subhanpur, a place only a few miles from the sub-divisional station 
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of Sewan, the Maharajah assisted Mr. Lynch, the sub-divisional 
officer, with horses and men, fought the rebels and gained a 
signal victory. When the mutineers of Goruckpur were dis- 
persed, the Raja took prompt measures for the apprehension 
of such of them as had harboured themselves within the 
district of Sarun. Mr. Samuells, Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, in recommending the Maharajah for the settlement of certain 
confiscated estates in the Goruckpur district, wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Goruckpur:—“ The Raja of Hutwa has particularly 
distinguished himself during the rebellion by loyalty to the 
British Government, the readiness with which he has met every 
requisition made upon him, and the pains which he has taken 
to keep the Government informed of the movements and in- 
tentions of the Goruckpur rebels. No zemindar in this division 
has exerted himself more strenuously in our favor than the 
Hutwa Raja, and there is no doubt that he has incurred heavy 
expenses in doing so.” Mr. Samuells wrote again :—‘“ The good 
and zealous services, which the Maharajah has, from his attach- 
ment and devotion to the State, done by promptly obeying and 
executing the orders issued by Government and its officers, as 
well as by me, are known. Specially during the recent mutiny, 
the Maharajah executed with promptitude, and in such a manner 
as it should be, all orders issued to him, and gave every assis- 
tance to the British functionaries. Having had regard to the 
loyalty which the Maharajah has displayed, 1 wish that Govern- 
ment should confer a suitable reward on him for his zealous 
service, submission and obedience.” Sir Frederick James Halli- 
day, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, thus acknowledged 
the services rendered, in a letter to the Maharajah :— 

“I have to offer you my acknowledgment for the loyalty and 
good feeling evinced by you towards the Government. I have 
noticed with great satisfaction the willing assistance you have 
rendered to the local officers in the district of Sarun and the 
measures you have taken for the apprehension of any mutineers 
who may attempt to take shelter in your zemindary,” * 
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* It is rather singular that the 
able historian of the Sepoy revolt, 
while he gives details of less im- 
portant services rendered during 
those troubled times, omits all men- 
tion of the services rendered by 
this Maharajah, and subsequently 
by his great grandson, Maharajah 
Rajendra Pratap Sahi. The only men- 
tion of Chuprah and of the Hutwa 
Raj, is to be found in a quota- 
tion from an anonymous writer in 


the 3rd Volume of the History. I¢ 
is an extract of a private letter from 
a resident of Chuprah, writing from 
Chuprah and informing the Commis- 
sioner of Patna (Mr. Tayler), that 
‘an agent of the Hutwa man, has 
been seen at Lucknow.” Such was 
the evidence, on which the loyalty 
of ‘*‘ the staunchest ailies of Govern- 
ment” amongst the natives was im- 
peached in those days of alarm ! 
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The severe strain which had been put on him by the unusual labour 
of the months during which the mutiny raged furiously in Shaha- 
bad and Goruckpur, told greatly on the health of the Maharajah, 
now in his declining age, aud this good old chief breathed his 
last at Hutwa, on the 16th March 1858. 

The Collector of the District, in informing the Commissioner 
of the death of the Maharajah, says: “By the decease of the 
Raja of Hutwa, the Government has lost a truly loyal subject.” 
In a letter to his great grandson and successor, Mr. Cecil Beadon, 
then Secretary to the Government of India, writes :—“I have 
known your excellent grandfather since the year 1837, when I 
was an assistant at Chuprah, and I always entertained a high 
respect for him, especially for the exemplary way in which he 
discharged his duties as a landlord, and as a loyal subject of 
the British Government,” and again, “the manner in which he 
behaved from the first breaking out of these unhappy mutinies, 
until the day of his death, was such as to command the ad- 
miration of all his friends, and to entitle him to a high place 
in the estimation of the rulers of his country.” 

Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi had two sons, Ram Sahai Sahi and 
Pirthipal Sahi, both of whom pre-deceased their father. Ram 
Sahai Sahi left two sons, Babu Ajur Pratap Sahi and Babu 
Deoraj Sahi, and Pirthipal Sahi also two, Tilokdhari Sahi and 
Bir Pertap Sahi. All these four grandsons were living at the time 
of the death of Chatter Dhari Sahi. Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the son 
of Ajur Pratap Sahi, the eldest grandson, was however, the 
favourite of the old Maharajah, and as Ajur Pratap Sahi, heir 
in right of primogeniture, waived his claim in favor of his son 
Kuar Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the Kuar succeeded his great grand- 
father. Government soon after conferred on him the title of 
“Maharajah Bahadur,” notwithstanding the litigation that was 

oing on with respect to a share of the Raj. On his succession, 


Maharajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi continued to tread in the foot- 


steps of his great grandfather, and rendered valuable assistance 
to Government in suppressing the mutinies, He collected his 
retainers, sent them wherever the Magistrate desired, and ren- 
dered all the assistance in his power to the authorities. The Com- 
missioner, in a letter addressed to the Maharajah, writes :—‘ The 
aid and assistance which you, from loyalty aud devotion to the 
Government, rendered to the authorities of the district at the 
time of the mutiny, for the purpose of expelling the rebels, 
having given me much satisfaction, I sent a report thereof 
to Government.” ‘'he Government thus acknowledged his ser- 
vices in a letter to the Commissioner of Patna:—“ You will be 
so good as to express his Honors acknowledgments to the 
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great grandson of the late Raja of Hutwa for his ready and 
cordial co-operation with the authorities, and assure him that 
his loyal behaviour will not be lost sight of.” 

Soon after the suppression of the mutinies, Government 
acknowledged the services rendered by Maharajah Rajendra 
Pratap Sahi and his predecessor in a more substantial form, 
In 1860, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General autho- 
rised the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Governor to confer on the Maha- 
rajah the proprietary right in confiscated villages in Shahabad, 
yielding a gross rental of Rupees 20,000 according to recent 
enquiry, and assessed in perpetuity to Government at Rupees 10,000 
a year, and the grant was made soon after, 

We have already alluded to certain litigations that took place » 
on the death of Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi with respect to 
the Hutwa Raj. The younger branch, the sons of Pirthipal 
Sahi, claimed a division of the Raj; but Tilakdhari Sahi, the 
elder, withdrew from the litigation at an early stage. Bir 
Pratap Sahi, however, carried it up to the Privy Council, 
and the Privy Council, in a very lucid judgment dated the 
4th March 1868, held :—“ The question remains, what was the 
nature of the estate granted, whether it was a fresh grant 
of the family Raj with its customary rule of descent, or a grant 
of the lands formerly included in that Raj to be held as an or- 
dinary zemindary. 

There was not in this, as in the Shivaganga case, a new Sun- 
nud. We have no evidence of the intention of the grantors 
except that which is to be collected from the proceedings and 
correspondence already referred-to, nor have we any record of 
the proceedings in the Council-room, or any means of knowing 
the precise grounds on which Lord Cornwallis’ government 
rejected the recommendation of tie Board of Revenue, and deter- 
mined to confer the property on Chatter Dhari. Again, it 
cannot be denied that in these proceedings the term ‘ Raj’ is 
never used, or that in’ some of them the subject of the grant 
is spoken of as ‘the land in Hosiarpur, which belonged to 
Futteh Sahi.’ On'the other hand, there is no expressed intention 
to alter the nature of the tenure. The estate, whilst it was in 
the hands of the Company, had never been broken up. The 
policy of the Decennial Settlement was to form a body of land- 
holders by ascertaining in whom the zemindary interest in 
the soil actually was, and making with these persons a _per- 
manent settlement of the Government revenue, so as to give them 
greater fixity of tenure. Lord Cornwallis’ government deter- 
mined to set up Chatter Dhari as the zemindar with whom 
the settlement in respect of this property should be made. But 
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the estate of a zemindar was not:merely the right to the possession 
or enjoyment of certain lands, it involved rights against, and 
corresponding obligations to, dependents, Talukdary or other 
under-tenants, royts of various classes and others; and the 
Decennial Settlement, as a reference to the rules, re-enacted by 
Regulation VIII of 1793, will show, proceeded upon an inquiry 
into all or many of these particulars, In the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, it must be presumed that the settlement 
was made precisely as it} would have been made, had the 
estate continued in the line of Fateh Sahi; and, therefore, that 
the subject conferred on Chutter Dhari was the old zemindary 
with all its incidents, excepting, at most, its descendible 
quality. It seems to follow that the intention to alter that 
quality, if it existed, would have been expressed. 

Again, the selection of a member of the old family, the next 
in succession to the excluded line, is a very strong circumstance 
in favor of the hypothesis that the intention of Government was 
to restore the zemindary, as it had existed before confiscation 
or attachments, making no further change than was involved 
in the forfeiture of the rights of Fateh Sahi and his descen- 
dants, and in the substitution, by an act of power, of the person 
next in the order of succession and consequence, so that the 
transaction was not so much the creation of a new tenure, as 
the change of the tenant by the exercise of ‘wis major, 

It has thus been settled for good, by the decision of the high- 
est tribunal, that the Hutwa Raj is now, as it was before Maha- 
rajah Futteh Suahi’s defection, an impartible Raj, descendible, 
under the kulachar, or rule of inheritance, to the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of all his younger brothers. 

Maharajah Rajendra Pratap Salhi died, while yet in the prime 
of manhood, regretted by an extensive circle of friends and de- 
pendents, leaving behind him an only son, Kishen Pratap Sabi, 
_ the present chief, who happened then to be under age. The 
Hutwa estates thus passed again under the protection of the 
Court of Wards, and remained for several years under the very 
successful management of Mr. Hodgkinson, now Commissioner 
of Arakan (British Burmah), and Babu Bhubaneshwar Datta, his 
assistant. Mr. Hodgkinson, after meeting all the usual expenses 
of the Raj, was able to invest Rupees 434,000 in Government 
securities previous to the famine of 1874, when that calamity 
took away Rupees 2,90,000 of his accumulations. A survey of all 
the estates in the Raj was undertaken and completed before 
the withdrawal of the management of the Court. Not the least 
commendable act of the management of the Court of Wards 
has been to give a high and liberal education to their protegé. 
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Maharajah Kishen Pratap Sahi attained his majority in 
October 1874, and received the title of “ Maharajah Bahadur” 
from the Government, on the 3ist August 1874. The instal- 
lation ceremony took place with great eclitt at Hutwa, his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal being present on the occa- 
sion. The Maharajah, on assuming charge, thought that he 
could not do better than to preserve in its integrity “the excellent 
mode of management adopted by the Court of Wards, and, with 
this view, invited all the leading servants of the Court to-ac- 
cept service under him. Only Babu Bhubaneshwar Datta, the 
assistant manager, was prevailed on to stay, and his able manage- 
ment, under the personal supervision of his chief, has rendered 
the Hutwa Raj, one of the best managed estates in Behar. The 
Maharajah, while he reposes entire confidence in his Dewan, 
takes a very intelligent interest in the management. He is 
always tmoving about his extensive zemindaries, and takes. a 
keen interest in the welfare of his ryots and the improvement 
of the Raj. 

A gveat part of the zemindary income, after meeting the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Raj and the various charitable and reli+ 
gous institutions founded by the predecessor of the present Maha- 
rajah, is applied in making different permanent improvements 
733 pakka er masoury wells have been completed, about 4,000 
katcha wells have been sunk, and additional tanks made, and 
the old ones repaired. Several bawlis and drinking fountains have 
been set up, 116 embankments repaired, and a number of roads, 
sluices and bridges have been constructed. A new palace is being 
built, surrounded by ornamental gardens. The Raj also maintains a 
number of primary and secondary schools, and a higher class 
Entrance School at Hutwa, the foundation stone for a building 
for which was laid by Sir ‘Ashley Eden, during his visit last year. 
It also maintains three or four charitable dispensaries at con- 
venient centres for the treatment of the ryots, and there are, besides, 
several alms-houses, where the poor are amply cared for. 

Nor is the liberality of the public-spirited Maharajah con- 
fined to his own Raj. The Maharajah came forward with the 
munificent donation of Rupees 25,000 when the Bankipur In- 
dustrial School was projected on the occasion of the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and has, ever since 
his succession, “made very. handsome donations to many other 
useful and charitable institutions of the country. An appeal 
to this worthy chief for a useful public object is never made in 
vain. Only a short time ago, it having come to the knowledge 
of the Maharajah that the Bankipur. Girl’s School, a very useful 
institution, was labouring under some difficulties for want of a 
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suitable school-house, the Maharaja nobly came forward with a 
liberal donation for the construction of the same. 

The hospitality of the Maharaja of Behar is proverbial, 
European visitors to Hutwa have but a pleasing tale to tell of the 
agreeible hours they spent under the hospitable roof of the Maha- 
raja, and society in Calcutta, will long remember with pleasure 
the grand ball which the Maharaja gave in January 1880, in 
honour of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lytton. 

The Maharajah takes the most lively interest in all public 
questions of importance, and his views are always moderate and 
souud. He is one of the founders of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association (an Association fast rising into importance), and joins 
in all its proceedings, oftentimes at great personal imeonve- 
nience to himself. As one of the chief Behar Landholders, 
the Maharajah is oftentimes consulted, and has to give his opinion 
on questious of legislative and administrative measures. The 
local authorities, it is well known, have a high regard for such 
opinion, 

The Maharajah was present at Calcutta to pay his respeets to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in the month of De- 
cember 1875, and was warmly received by the Prince and His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The Patriotic Fund for providing creature comforts to the 
soldiers engaged in the Afghan war, and for looking after the 
sick and wounded, and the families of the dead, was first pro- 
jected by the Bebar chiefs at a meeting of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association, the Maharajah of Hutwa subscribing Rupees 20,000 
on the spot and subsequently sending, in additien, to the troops 
engaged in Afghanistan warm clothing at a further charge of 
Rupees 5,000. 

The Maharajah has always enjoyed the reputation of being a 
good landlord, and it was a great surprise to all his friends, when 
in 1879, Mr. O’Donell, then the sub-divisioval officer of Sarun, 


brought forward a charge of rack-re nting and mis- management 


against him. The Maharaja did not long put up with this stigma. 
He courted an enquiry, aud the Hon’ ble Sir Steuart Bayley, then 
acting as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, after going fully into all 
the circumstances of the case, not only acquitted him of the 
charge, but severely blamed Mr. O’Donell and Mr. Pawsey, 
Officiating Collector of Sarun (then new in the district) for their 
proceedings in the matter. 

We will close this notice, with a short account of the Hutwa 
Raj. ‘The property is distributed over the six following districts :— 
Sarun, Champarun, Tirhut, Goruckpur, Patna and Shahabad, and 
there are also house properties at Agra and Benares. The maia 
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portion forms a compact block in North-West Sarun, and is bound- 
ed on the North by the district of Goruckpur and the river Gun- 


duck ; on the South, by 


the Parganah Chaurasia in the district of 


Sarun ; on the Kast, by Parganahs Bara Barai and Dangsi, and on 


the West by 


the district of Goruckpur. 


The following table, 


copied from the Statistical Reporter, to which we are also in- 
detted for much other information regarding the Raj, shows the 
area and income, together with other particulars, 
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Kame of Dinrot io] Me of | Arann | Gerorument [grag rental/Net income 
Sarun ... ove 1,319 869,515 17,268 0 84,763 12 64,498 2 
(hamparun oe 23 16 000 837 4)/ 3478 O| 2,640 16 
Tirhut ... eos 6 4,500 135 12 750 0 614 8 
Shaliabad * ae 15 8500 | 1,024 2 1970 8 946 6 
Goruckpur cee 3 500 89 14 159 4 69 10 
Patna see ove ove eee ove 145 6 145 6 

Total oes 1, 365 390,015 | 19,353 2] 88,266 10/ 68914 8 




















* The Jagir in Shahabad, is not 
included, the table appears to have 
been prepared in 1873: a-iditions 
have since been made to the Kaj 


property ; and, including the Jagir, 


the gross income is now 10 lakhs of 
rupees, from which, after deducting 
the Government revenue and the 
cesses, there remains a net income of 
8 lakhs of rupees per annum, A 
telegraphic line for the success of 
which the Maharajahs of Hutwa and 
Bettiah and the Indigo-planters of 
the District of Chaprah, stand gua- 
rantee, is new in werking order, con- 
necting Chaprah, Hutwa and other 





important stations in the District of 
Sarun in telegraphic communication 
with the rest of the worid. The 
Gandack Irrigation Canals, for the 
lands of which no compensation has 
been asked by the Maharajah of 
Hutwa, secures the country against 
future drought, and a line of Railway 
from Sonepur to Baraitch, which will 
pass through Chaprah, Sarun and 
Hutwa, is now in the course of con- 
struction, It may be fairly assumed 
that. with all these new advantages, 
the resources of the Raj will fiud a 
fuller deve'opment, 
G. P, Ss. 































Art. VIL—THE EURASIAN MOVEMENT OF 1829-30. 


N January 1822, in consequence of a decision of the Sup- 
reme Court in Calcutta which declared that a large pro- 
portion of East Indians did not come under the denomination of 
British subjects, a subscription to defray the expenses of an ap- 
peal to the King (George 1V) in Council was inaugurated. This 
was the commencement of the first combined movement of the 
East Indian community, which, after eight years of agitation and 
organisation, culminated in the Petition of the East Indians, 
Christian inhabitants of Caleutta and the Provinces comprised with- 
in the “ Presidency of Fort Wilham” to the Hon’ble the Commons 
of the “ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled,” preseuted to the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Carlisle on the 29th March 1830, and to the House of Commons, 
by the Honorable Williams Wynn, on the 4th of May of the 
same year. 

Towards the close of last century, fears regarding the increasing - 
numbers and loyalty of Eurasians were spread abroad chiefly amongst 
the servants of the Company; and, whether from a sense of 
danger, a feeling of shame and disgrace, or a determination to hedge 
round the preserves of office in the gift of the Directors from all but 
those of pure European birth and education, Eurasians were 
eff-ctually excluded from positions and offices which they were 
well fitted to occupy. A general letter of the Court of Directors, 
14th March 1786, prohibited those wards of the Upper Orphan 
School of the Bengal Military Society who were born of native 
mothers by British fathers from being sent to England for education. 
In the Guzette of June 1792, it was notified that no person, the 
son of a native, shall henceforth be appointed to employment in the 
Civil, Military or Marine services of the Company, or as sworn 
officers of the Company’s ships, between Europe and India. In 1795, 
during the Governor-Generalships of Lord Cornwallis, all persous 
not descended from Kuropean parents, on both sides, were prohibit- 
ed from serving in the European branch of the army unless as 
fifers, drummers and bandsmen, Those of their number, debarred 
from serving in British regiments, who entered the service of 
native princes, were immediately recalled on the outbreak-of hostil- 
ities. ‘This was the case in 1801, when the Mahratta war began. 
Indeed, up to the renewal of the Charter in 1834, the general ten- 
dency of the rule of the Company was to level Eurasians to the 
same rank as natives, while, at the same time, offices to which 
natives were eligible, such as those of Munsiffs and Sudder Ameens, 
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were closed against Eurasians, Besides this, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, they were subject tothe rule of Muhamedan law, 
English by parentage, the majority were denied the rights of 
Eritish subjects, and in the Mufasal they had the benefit neither 
of Habeas Corpus nor trial by Jury. Christians by _profes- 
sion, they were subject to the hateful rule of the Koran in criminal 
matters. English by birth, education and habits, they were in the 
eye of the law natives ; nevertheless, when lavish grants were made 
for the education of natives, no provision was made for Eura- 
sians; they were then considered not natives, and, loval to the race 
of their fathers, many of them, with the feelings, tastes and habits 
of gentlemen, were debarred from entering the British army, 
or, indeed, serving India in any but the lower offices of the 
service. Before the year 1791 the Company’s services, civil and 
military, were open to Eurasians ; and members of the community 
before that date, and for some time after, held positions, in the 
service which, on the whole, notwithstanding a few recent excep- 
tions, they have never attained siuce. The soldier who command- 
ed the Bombay army during the campaigns of 1803, 1804 and 
1805 was General Jones, a Eurasian, Colonel Stevenson, another 
Eurasian, was Quartermaster-General of the army for many 
years. To these we may add the names of Colonel Nairne, Major 
Deare, Captain Routledge, Lieutenant Mullins and Colonel Skinner 
of the Irregulars, all of them distinguished officers, notable for 
fearless bravery and gallantry in action, capable soldiers and lead- 
ers of men in the days when war was learned in the field and 
camp, and not as now-a-days in a cramming establishment and in 
the bureau of a Military Department. There are yet in the 
civil service, and still-more--largely in the army, members of 
the Eurasian community who, through family connexions with 
the Directors of the late Company or other high officials, found 
an entrance to these services; but if the fact of their birth 
is not denied or ignored, it has been frequently suppressed, 

The causes that worked together to produce this exclusion from 
the higher offices of the Indian service we have hinted at We do 
not think that the Eurasians were entirely blameless. In all proba- 
bility an amount of self-conceit, not always well-grounded in ster 
ing capacity, was as apparent towards the close of last century, 
as it is to-day, among many individuals of Eurasian birth ; and 
there may have been foolish talk and vapouring amongst the more 
restless and headstrong which gave some ground of truth for 
statements issued, not with the authority of the Company’s respon- 
sible officers, but nevertheless from the Government press, which 
damaged considerably the chances of Eurasians occupying any 
but subordinate posts, and represented them as a dangerous 
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element in India to be suppressed and regarded with suspicion. 
Besides this, it seems to us, there can be little doubt that 
the influence of many Directors and other Indian officials was 
exerted to prevent the rise of Eurasians to higher offices, in order 
that European uncles and cousins might not meet in the various 
services of India, and be continually associated on terms of equal- 
ity with nephews and cousins born of native women, who, even if 
they were legitimate, and on this account, brought no stain on the 
family honour, had nevertheless in their veins some of the blood 
of the sulbject-races ; and might be ready to presume on their 
European ties, and be a standing dishonour and disgrace to the 
family esentcheon. Whether we have been successful or not in 
enumerating all the causes which produced the Guzette Notification 
of 1792, and the Resolution of Lord Cornwallis’ time, 1795, Eura- 
sians were effectually excluded by these orders ; and notwithstand- 
ing the Lew Loci Act of 1831, the concessions granted to men of 
Tudian birth at the renewal of the Charter, 1853 and 1855, and the 
various minutes and resolutions since these dates, it is certain that 
Enurasians have not, during this century, occupied the favourable 
position with regard to service in the great departments of State 
in India which they occupied before 1799. Nor is this all; before the 
Missionary and Government schools and colleges were established, it 
was only a comparatively small number of purely native men who 
possessed a sufficient acquaintance with English to render» their 
services available as clerks and writers and in other posts in the 
various Government and mercantile offices. ‘These positions were 
filled almost exclusively by Eurasians up to about 1835. Since then, 
not only has the Eurasian community largely increased without 
any corresponding multiplication of offices in which their services 
are desirable; but the consequence of Missionary and Govern- 
ment education has been, that large numbers, yearly increasing, 
of pure natives have been competitors with Eurasians for those 


‘very posts which, up to the first quarter of this century, they, 


because of their English education, almost monopolised. While 
pure native races have been provided by Missionaries and the 
Government with schools, colleges and splendid staffs of teachers 
to carry on their education, Eurasians have had to depend almost 
entirely on their own resources aided by private philanthrophy. 
The consequence is that all the advantages and facilities are on 
the side of Hindus and Muhamedans, and so culpably negligent 
have successive Missionaries, Church dignitaries and rulers of 
India been. that a large proportion of the lower section of Eura- 
sians have sunk in the social scale and practically disappeared 
among native races. 

In November 1825, a general meeting of East Indians was 
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held at the house of Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. W. DaCosta, in the 


chair. This meeting, acting on the advice of an eminent firm of 
Solicitors in London, Messrs. Collett, Wimbourn and Collet, ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to draw up a draft petition to Par- 
liament. The gentlemen composing this Committee were Messrs. 
Wordsworth, DaCosta, G. Reed, J. L. Heatly, A. Imlach, H. Mar- 
tindell, with J. W. Ricketts as Secretary. By February of 
the following year, 1826, the draft petition was ready, and lay 
for some time at the house of Mr, Imlach, 40 Cossitollah, for the 
inspection of all who might feel interested in, or care to make 
observations on, it, and subscriptions amounting to Rs, 2,731 were 
obtained to meet the probable expenses of its presentation to 
Parliament. By the end of March 1826 the petition was in the 
hauds of a member of the Calcutta Bar for the purpose of under- 
going legal revision. There it remained till the May of 1827. It 
was then evident that the petition should be entrusted to other 
hands. Accordingly a second member of the Bar received the 
petition for legal revision, with the usual fee of 40 Gold Mohurs. It 

was not till the December of 1828 that it found its way back to the 

Committee, who, anxious for its completeness in all its parts, sub- 

mitted it to a third gentleman. On the 28th February 1829 a 

Meeting of the Committee read, discussed aud approved of the 

thrice revised petition, had it engraved, and placed-in the Town 

Hall for signature, and printed in several newspapers. A General 

Meeting of the Committee was held in the Town Hall, on the 

20th April 1829, at which J. W. Ricketts was unanimously ap- 

pointed the Agent of “the East-Indiaus,” a designation, which, as 

including the whole body to which they belonged, they preferred 

to all others, to proceed to England as a deputy in support of 

the petition, and it was agreed that a fund should be raised “ to 

promote the great and important objects contemplated by us.” 

By the 18th of July 1829, subscriptions amounting to Rs, 1 2,677-5-6 

had been received by the Committee, which, after deducting 

necessary expenses, left a balance of Rs. 8,906-4-0. 

Mr. J. W. Ricketts generously offered to undertake the journey 
to England and the advocacy of the claims of the East Iudian com- 
munity there, on condition that his passage money and the bare 
expenses incident to the journey and residence in England should 
be defrayed by the. community. The community on their part, 
while gladly availing themselves of Mr. Ricketts’ services, consider- 
ing the responsible public character with which that agent was in- 
vested, and the “ suitable degree of respectability to be sustained on 
the occasion, authorised him to draw the sum of £500 a year for his 
supportin England, including travelling expenses. It is not to be 
supposed that these preliminaries, scattered, as they were, over a 
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period of nearly eight years, were so far concluded without a 
cousiderable amount of public discussion, letter-writing and op- 

sition. A small section of the Eurasian community, choosing 
for themselves the name of Indo-Britons as distinguished from East 
Indians, headed by Mr. Charles Reed and J. L. Heatly, the former 
a gentleman of considerable ability and possessed of a genius for 
litigation, opposed the action of the East Indian Committee, and 
did their best to invalidate and render abortive what had already 
been effected. Tne Indo-Britons were worsted in the diseussion 
and their efforts rendered unavailing. J. W. Ricketts sailed for Eng- 
land in the Andromache, Captain R. L. Laws, and, after a pro- 
tracted voyage, reached London on the 27th December, 1829, the 
very month in which Lord W. Bentinck, acting on the advice of 
Butterworth Baley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, abolished Suti, and 
the year which saw the suppression of the thugs. George the IV. 
was entering on the last year of his reign. The Test and Corpor- 
ation Acts of Charles II’s. reign, which exeluded dissenters from 
civil offices unless they qualified themselves by taking the Sacrament 
according to the rules of the Church of England, had just been 
repealed. Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, and the whole strength of the 
Whigs had unsuccessfuly advocated the remission of the disabilities 
of Roman Catholics. Ireland, under the complete control of 
Daniel O'Connell, the priests and the Catholic associations was on 
the verge of rebellion, clamouring for the admission to the Imperial 
Legislature of members of the Romish Church. The Metropolitan 

olice and the Irish and Seotch constabulary were founded by Sir 
Robert Peel, and in the same year Benjamin Disraeli published 
his first novel, Vivian Grey, while Gladstone was an under- 
graduate of Christ’s Church, Oxford. The Radicals of Glasgow 
and the west of Scotland, incited to rebellion by Richmond, the 
ever-to-be detested Government spy, armed with pikes, were 
shot down and ridden over on their way from Glasgow to Sterling 
by a party of dragoons; aud Baird and Hardy, Scotch Radicals, 
were executed for treason, because they gave expression to political 
sentiments much less strong than may be met with any morning now 
in the columns of a liberal newspaper. Parliament was to meet 
in February of the following year, 1830. In that Parliament 
O'Connell introduced a bill for universal suffrage, triennial 

arliaments and vote by ballot which was rejected by a majority of 
306 on the 28th May. When Ricketts landed in England, and 
during the whole period of his residence there, the great struggle 
for reform occupied the chief attention of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, and through every grade of society the rising wave of 
liberalism was producing acommotion unequalled in the history 
of English politics, Fo gain the ear of statesmen, to get a 
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hearing for the Petition of the East Indians from the Lords and 
Commons of England, and to produce an interesting debate iii 
both Houses, amidst the turmoil of reform and the struggle of 
opposing statesmen, was no easy achievement, as Ricketts’ 
countrymen were not slow to acknowledge. On his first land- 
ing in England, Ricketts interviewed the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, President of the Board of Coutrol ( Lord Ellenborough ), 
and several Directors of the East India Company. By the middle 
of February he considered that he was in possession of sufficient data 
to warrant him in believing “that nothing in a satisfactory or 
tangible shape was to be looked for at the India House;” and 
he resolved to turn his undivided attention to Parliament. Accom- 
panied by Mr. John Crawford, he called on the Right Honorable 
C. W. Williams Wynn and obtained his consent to present the 
Petition to the House of Commons. The Earl of Carlisle 
undertook to present the Lords’ petition. Lord Ashley, then a 
member of the Board of Control, received Mr. Ricketts with the 
greatest cordiality, entered with interest into the subject of 
his mission, was himself anxious to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and would have done so, but for the influence 
brought to bear by the Board of Control and the Government. In 
the interest of East Indians and their petition, Mr, Ricketts eorres- 
ponded with the Duke of Wellington, Lord Carlisle, the Right 
Hou’ble Sir Robert Peel, Lord Calthorpe, the Hon’ble Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, for some time Chief Justice and President in 
Youncil, Ceylon, Sir John Bowring, then Dr. John Bowring, Editor 
of the Westminster Review, and others. "He was also examined 
at great length before the Lords’ Select Committee on the affairs of 
the East India Company, on the 3Ist March 1830, and before the 
Commons, on the 21st and 24th of June ; and, although, on the last 
occasion, suffering from fever, le acquitted himself in a manner 
which won for him the highest praise. 

The following is the full text of the East Indian Petition :— 

T’o the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliameut assembled, the petition of the undersigned Chris- 


tian inhabitants of Calcutta, aud the provinces comprised within the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, 


HomsBLy SHEWETH,— 

1. That your petitioners are members of a numerous increasing and 
widely-dispersed class of subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, living with- 
in the territories at present governed by the United Company of merchants 
trading to the East Indies, in the province of Bengal, and in the town of 
Calcutta. 

2. That the body of which they compose a part, forms a distinct class of 
society in British India, which dates its existence more remotely from the 
time when the East India Company first formed permanent establishments 
on the continent of [ndia,but chiefly from the more recent period, when the 
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acquisition of immense territories required the presence of an increased 
number of Europeans to maintain and govern them. 

3. That they are descended, in most instances, on the father’s side, from 
the European subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and on the 
mother’s side, from the natives of India; and that, in other instances, they 
are the children of intermarriages between the offsprings of such counex- 
ions ; but that, although thus closely allied to the European and Native 
races, they are excluded from almost all those advantages which each respec- 
tively enjoys, and are subject to peculiar grievances from which both are 
exempt. 

4. ‘The first grievance which your petitioners beg leave to bring to the 
notice of your Honourable House is, that a very large majority of the class 
to which they belong are entirely destitute of any rule of civil law, to which 
they can refer as a standard that is to regulate their conduct in the various 
relations of society. Those of your petitioners who live in Calcutta within 
the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, are guided in their civil rela- 
tions by the Laws of England ; but the moment they pass beyond that juris- 
diction, to reside either temporarily or permanently in the interior, they are 
thereby placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British, Hindu, or 
Mubhamedan. By the rigid interpretation, which successive Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Fort William, have given to the phrase 
* British subjects ” in the various acts of Parliament relating to India, your 
petitioners are excluded from coming under that denomination. and are con- 
sequently prevented from enjoying the benefits of the Laws of England, 
and, by their profession of the Christian religion, they are equally debarred 
from the adoption of the Hindu or Muhamedan civil law ; while there is no 
other civil code, to which they can have recourse as their guide in the various 
transactions and relations of life. However extraordinary the faet may ap- 
pear, your petitioners, affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there is no 
law which regulates their marriages and makes them lawful,—there is no law 
which shows the rule that is to define the legit:macy or illegitimacy of their 
issue,—there is no law which prescribes the succession to their property,— 
there is no law which points out whether they possess the right of bequeath- 
ing by will, and, if so, to what extent,- there is no law that declares which of 
their children or whether one or ail shall succeed in case of intestacy. In 
these and other equally important particulars, they have no law to direct or 
coutrol them ; and they are thus treated as utterly unworthy of any one of 
those rights, which it is the express object of «a code of civil law to define 
and the primary design of society and Govern: ent to protect. Your prti- 
tioners thus literally compose a great body of out-laws, not made so by any 
crimes of their own, aud on that very account feeling the more deeply the 
legalized wrongs that have been inflicted on them, and the contemptuous in- 
difference and neglect with which their anomalous civil condition has been 
regarded. It is not, however, the invidious judicial construction of the doubt- 
ful language of the Acts of Parliament, that has alone tended to degrade 
their civil condition ; nor have they ever been permitted to enjoy the full 
advantage that would have arisen to them from the absolute and total neg- 
lect of that condition by their immediate rulers. A Rule and Regulation* of 
the Government of the East India Company has, by clear and express defi- 
nition, included your petitioners in the class of “ native subjects of the 
British Government,” and has thereby subjected them to the numerous 
disabilities of their Hindus and Muhamedan fellow-subjects ; while, by an- 
other enactment + of the local Government, they have, as belonging to the 
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above-mentioned class, Leen deprived in a body of the protection of the Act 
of Habeas Corpus ; having been made liable to be taken up on suspicion by 
any of the local authorities, and confined as State prisoners, without the legal 
possibility of ever obtaining their release ; since the only appeal they could 
have would be to the local Government, Thus they are not virtually and 
by implication but directly and immediately, denuded of the first and most 
important of all civil rights—personual security ; and they may, therefore, 
be justly considered as holding their property, their liberty, and even their 
lives, at the discretion of every powerfal public functionary. 

5. The second grievance ander which your petitioners labour is, that they 
are amenable in the interior to Mahomedan criminal lew,—a law in _ iteelf 
barbarous and imperfect, founded on the most intolerant principles, and inti- 
mately interwoven with a system of religion, and a state of society, wholly 
opposed to their opinions and habits. The law of Muhamed was promul- 

ated only fur behevers in the Koran; and towards all who are considered 
infidels, it bears a most oppressive aspect. Many of the punishments, when 
specitic, are of a sanguinary description ; and in others, an almost unlimited 
discretion is given to the judge. It is arbitrarily administered; and, 
though a right of appeal is in many cases allowed to the Superior Court of Cri- 
minal Jurisdiction of the East India Company, cailed the Nizamut Adawlut, 
yet that tribunal possesses the extraordinary power, on such appeal, of increas- 
ing the punishment which is awarded at their discretion, and without hear« 
ing fresh evidenee. ‘The only moditicatious which the Muhamedan criminal 
code has received, in its application to your petitioners, have been produced 
by the supplementary Regulations of the East India Company, which, instead 
of softening and mitigating its inflictions, have, in some instances, even in- 
creased the harshness of its character. In proof of this statement, your 
petitioners beg to cite the third Regulation of the year 1821; by the express 
provisions of which, they are made liable, in all cases, to be dealt with as 
Hindu and Muhamedan natives, of the lowest rank ; and to be fined, im-« 
prisoned, and corporally punished, not merely at the discretion of the Eu- 
ropean Judges or _ Magistrates of the East India Company, but even 
of the Hindu’ and Mahomedan officers of justice; while from the 
operation of this Regulation, not only British subjects, in the res- 
tricted application which has been given to that appellation, but also, 
Enropean and American foreigners resiiient in the interior are exempted. 
Thus the law recognizes the existence of your petitioners, only for the 
purpose of punishment, and vever for that of protection ; while the crimiual 
code, to which they have been made amenalle, is distinguished by the in- 
tolerance of its spirit, by the aggravated severity of its provisions, by 
its total incongruity with their religious belief and social condition, and 
by the deep-felt degradation to which, in its actual administration, your 
petitioners are subjected. 

6. The third grievance, to which your petitioners are subject, is that they 
are excluded from all superior and covenanted offices in the Civil and Mili- 
tary services, and from all sworn offices in the Marine service of the East 
India Company. ‘the invariable preamble to the appointment of an 
iudividual to any of these services. runs thus:—* Provided AB. (the person 
receiving the appointment) be not the son of a native Indian,”—a restriction 
which was first adopted by the Directors of the East India Company on 
the 9th Nevember 1791, and which is always republished in the Gazette of 
Government, ov the uvotification of the appointment of any one who may 
be then residing in India. Your petitioners do not dispute the right of 
the Court of Directors to give the appointments in their service to those 
whom they may deem most-worthy ; but they humbly submit that no wise, 
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just, or beneficent Government will ever impose any other general condition 
on candidates for employment than fitness for the offices they may seek ; 
still less will it exclude any class of men, on the ground of birth or colour, 
when it does not possess the power of limiting their increase, or of dimivish- 
ing their number ; and, least of all, will it wantonly add insult to injury, 
aud to proscription a load of public and gratuitous contumely. 

7. ‘Vhe fourth grievance of your petitioners is that they are not only 
expressly excluded from all those offices of trust and emolument in the 
Civil, Military and Marine services of the East India Company’s Govern- 
ment, which are open to “ British subjects,” but that they are also treated 
as ineligible to most of those subordinate employments in the Judicial, 
Revenue and Police Departments, aud even in the Military service, which 
are open without reserve to the Hindu and Muhamedan natives of the 
country. Your petitieners are prohibited from being appointed to the 
situations of Munsif, Sheristadar, and almost all other inferior Judicial 
offices ; they are prevented from practising as Vakeels or Pleaders in every 
one of the court: of justice of the East India Company, from the highest 
to the lowest; they are shut out from all the subordinate offices in the 
departments of General Revenue and Police; and inthe army they are not 
permiited to fill the posts of native commissioned or non-commissioned 
officers, nor even that of a naick or corporal in a native regiment, although 
leave is given to them to shed their blood in the ranks as privates, and to 
officiate in the regimental band as drummers and musicians. Thus, of the 
many thousand subordinate employments under the local Government, 
there are few from which they are not excluded except on condition of 
abjuring the Christian faith: in which case, their eligibility as natives of 
India would be at once restored. 

8. The fifth grievance, of which your petitioners complain, is, that they 
are expressly declared to be disqualified from holding His Majesty’s com- 
mission in the British Indian Army. The Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being of His Majest,’s Forces in India, on the 27th of February 1808, 
issued a general order, still in force, by which nu person can be recommended 
in India for any vacant commission in His Majesty’s service, who belongs 
to the class of which your petitioners compose a part. Your petitioners 
humbly trust that His Majesty, in the exercise of his Reyal prerogative, 
will see fit to rescind this invidious order, and though they are aware that it 
does not belong to your Honorable House to free them from the galling «is- 
ability to which it has subjected them, yet they have deemed it important 
to be mentioned in this place, as an additional proof of that system of 
cruel proscriptions, of which they have been made the unoffending 
victims, 

Y. ‘The sixth grievance imposed upon your petitioners is that, by stipu- 
Jatious in treaties with all the powers in India, which still preserve a shadow 
of indepeude-ce, they are debarred from emploving your petitioners in any 
capacity, Without the permission of the Supreme Government of India 
It is true that, in those treaties, only “Europeans and Americans” are 
expressly prohibited from being so employed; yet, although these are 
denominations under which your petitioners cannot be classed, the restriction 
is practically applied to them also. Thus, by the limited signification which 
has been given to the phrase “ British subjects” so as to exclude your 
petitioners, who are subjects of the British Crown, they are exposed to 
intolerable grievances ; aud by the extended meaning which has been given 
to the terms “ Europeans and Americans,” so as to include your petitioners, 
who are natives of Asia, they are prevented, except under special license 
seldvum given, and always liable to be recalled from employing their talents 
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and industry in the service of any of the Native Princes. In both cases, 
but by ‘contrary means, alike cruel and unjust to your petitioners, the one 
great object of exclusion is effected; and thus whatever step they take in 
life, and to whatever quarter they look, exclusion, disavility aud proscription 
meet them at every turn. 

10. The last grievances to which your petitioners will advert is that 
every plaa proposed by others, or adopted by themselves, for the improve- 
ment of the class to which they belong instead of receiving the fostering 
countenance of the paternal Government, has met with positive disapproval, 
or coid negiect, strongly contrasted with the active and liberal encourage- 
ment that has been laudably given by the local authorities to various insti- 
tutions formed for the benefit of other classes of the population. In support 
of this statement your petitioners beg to refer to the benevolent plan 
propesed by the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, in 1782, baving for its objects 
to secure a provision for the sons of European officers by native mothers, 
by educating them in England, and obtaining cadetships for them in the 
Indian army. ‘This scheme, which received the spprobation of the whole 
military service, and was not opposed by the local Government, was rejected 
in the most unqualified manner by the Court of Directors ; the residence 
of such children in Eurove for education being that part of it, which 
especially called forth their reprobation. In the same manner, at a more 
recent period, two Institutions were commenced by the exertions of your 
petitioners, and devoted to the education of their children, called the Parental 
Academic Institution (now the Doveton College) and the Calcutta Grammar 
School, amidst severe pecuniary difficulties, aud with the certain prospect of 
great advantage resulting from even a slight measure of assistance from Govern- 
ment, have been refused a participation with other simisar institutions in those 
funds. which the East India Company is required, by Act of Parliament, to 
apply to the moral and intelleciual improvement of the Natives of India. ‘Thus 
their European parents are frownea upon, for endeavouring to send th m 
to England for education. Your petitioners themselves are discouraged 
in their humble attempts to extend the blessings of education among their 
own class iu Indias Every avenue of honourable ambition and of social 
improvement is shut up against them; and it is with a keen and jong 
cherished conviction of the wrongs they have suffered from the race of their 
fathers, that they now bring themselves to the notice of your Honourable 
Heuse, and respectfully ask for that equality of rights and privileges, to 
which, in common with every other class of His Majesty’s subjects, they are 
unquestionably entitlea, 

11. Your petitioners have now briefly enumerated the principal grievan- 
ces, for which tney seek redress from your Honourable House; but the 
statements they have made are very far from expressing the depth and the 
extent of the degradation which has been eutailed upon them, and the 
numerous ramifications of the evils which they suffer. What they have 
styled their grievances, are not individual cases of grievances peculiar to 
one person, one time, and one occasion ; but they are classes of grievances, 
each class extending to the whole body to which your petitioners belong, 
and all of them spread over the entire period of existence, pervading every 
transaction and relation of life, and doubly felt, first, in their own persons 
and fortunes, and, secondly, in the condition aud prospects of their rising 
offspring. 

12. However diversified and pervading the particular effects of the 
grievances your petitioners suffer, there is one unvarying general result which 
they produce :—there is one point to which they are all made to tend, and 
that is, ‘to place your petitioners in the situation of a proscribed class, to 
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prevent their amalgamation with the European population, and to create 
and perp-tuate against them the most mortifying and injurious prejudices, 
Your petitioners are aware that the abolition of those social prejudices, of 
which they are made the object, cannot be brought within the scope of 
legislative enactment ; and it is with no such view that they seek for the 
interposition of your Honourable House. They trust to the loyalty and 
rectitude of their own conduct for that place and consideration in society 
which belong to them ; but they think they have a right to complain when 
the acts of the legisiative and governing powers, instead of having a 
tendency to neutralize and destroy the prejudices that exist against vour 
petitioners, have had the direct and certain effect of calling them into 
existence, Your petitioners neither ask nor expect any special interference 
in their behalf ; but they warmly protest against those invidious distinctions 
Which mark them, in the land of their birth, as outcasts and aliens, bereft 
of all privileges, and strangers alike to the rights of society, and to the 
feelings of humanity. It is surely not the characteristic of a paternal 
and an enlightened ‘-overnment, which should be the common and equal 
protector of all its subjects, to scatter with its own hayds the seeds of 
discord and to array the different classes of seciety against each other in 
bitter contempt and implacable hatred, Yet such is the undeniable tendency 
of the exciusive and contumelious system of misgovernment, under which 
your petitioners have long suffered, and which, if continued, must produce 
in the class to which they belong, hitherto free from the slightest reproach 
of disloyalty or disaffection, permanent dissatisfaction, and even entire 
alienation of mind from the British authority in Lndia., 

13. Your petitioners disclaim every invidious or unfriendly feeling in the 
contrast, Which they have had occasion to present of their own depressed 
condition, with the superior advantages and privileges enjoyed by other 
parts of the population, There are numerous and weighty grievances which 
they suffer, in common with British-vcrn subjects on the ove hand, and with 
Hindus and Muhamedans on the other, but which, as organs of a dis- 
tinct class, your petitioners have not considered it proper on the 
present condition to detail. ‘These common grounds of complaint 
have produced in their minds a sympathy with those clusses ; 
and in those instances, in which your petitioners labour under peculiar dis- 
advantages, they are far from wishiug to bring their fellow-subjects to the 
same level with themselves, or to claim any exclusive countervailing privilege. 
Although professing the Christian religion, speaking the English language, 
and assimilated in dress, manners and education to their paternal ancestors, 
they do not, on these or other grounds, ask for any favours or immunities 
which they wouid not equally solicit for their fellow-subjects of the Hiudu 
and Muhamedan religions. But being Christians, and descendants of 
Knglishmen, y ur petitioners humbly submit that it is cruel and unjust to 
make their belief and descent the grounds of civil outlawry, of degraaing 
di-qualification, and of a uniform and persevering course of contumelious 
and insulting treatment ; and that it is especially inconsistent and impolitic 
in a Christian and British Government to adop* and reduce to practice such 
an odious system of exclusion, and thus to fix marks of deep contempt and 
degradation on the partakers of their own blood, and the professors of a 
common faith. 

14. Your petitioners may be permiited to observe that. however strong 
the language they have deemed it requisite to employ in the exposition of 
their grievances, and however acute the feelings of which that language is the 
feeble and imperfect expression, they have never lost sight of the obedience 
and respect which have been claimed by their immediate rulers. From them, 
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indeed, the condition of your petitioners has not received the consideration 
which they had a right to expect, and which they earnestly hope your Honor- 
able House will bestow. Their complaints when pdcventedl in the most res- 
pectful terms, through the proper channels, have been treated as futile and 
unfounded; nor has any disposition been shown to alleviate the acknowledged 
extreme hardships under which they suffer. To the East India Company, 
therefore, in its own character, or to its local Government, your petitioners, 
as a body, feel that they owe nothing. They have received from it no sym- 
pathy or redress—nothing but studied insult, contemptuous indifference, or at 
best empty profession, But in that Company and its servants, your peti- 
tioners see the legally constituted representatives of British power and au- 
thority in India, and they have therefore conscientiously discharged the duties 
of peaceable and obedient subjects, in the fond, although hitherto vain ex- 
pectation, that their peculiar grievances would attract the attention of those 
who have the ability, and, they trust, the will to remedy them. 

15. Your petitioners hope that it is only necessary to bring to the notice 
of your Honourable House the evils which have been entailed upon their 
body, to produce at once the disposition to remove them. With regard to 
such matters as may appear fit for the direct interference of Parliament, your 
petitioners cannot doubt that an immediate remedy will be applied, and, with 
regard to such as seem to reside during the existence of the present charter 
of the East India Company, within the province of that body and their local 
Government, your petitioners pray, that to them their rights and interests 
may no longer be committed, without appeal ; and that, in any new charter 
which the Legislature may grant, a clause may be inserted, expressly prohi- 
biting, in all its parts, that system of exclusion directed against your peti- 
tioners, which has hitherto formed a distinguishing feature in the policy of the 
Company's Government. They pray to be delivered from that state of neg- 
lect atid abandonment, in which they have hitherto been allowed to remain, 
beyond the pale of civil law, ignominiously driven from all community of 
rights and privileges with any of the denominations of the society in which 
they reside. They pray your Honourable House to admit them to the fellow- 
ship of their fathers, to rescue them from subjection to institutions the most 
degrading and despotic, and to treat them as subjects of the British Crown, 
to which alone they recognize their-allegiance to be due; and to which they 
desire to bind themselves and their posterity by the indissoluble ties of justice 
and of gratitude. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


The following is a report of the debate in the House of Lords 


on the occasion of the presentation of the Petition, The notes are 
those made by J, W. Ricketts :— 


House or Lorps, 29rTH*M arca 1830, 


Tue EArt OF CaRLIsLe.—I rise to present a Petition from the Christian 
inhabitants of Calcutta and the provinces comprised within the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, praying for the revision of the laws affecting the 
native Christian population of India.* I can only say, my Lords, that 
I have a most earnest desire that relief should be afforded to the peti- 
tioners, who labour under great hardships. 

Lorp ELLENBoRoUGH.—This is far from being a favourable opportunity 
for eutering into a discussion upon the statements of the Petition, I must, 





* These are the descendants of Euro- of intermarriages, 
peans by native mothers, and the offspring 
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however, assure the Noble Earl that I feel, as every person of the slightest 
humanity must do, the greatest compassion for the unfortunate situation 
of the class to which the petitioners belong. I am fully conscious, too, 
that it is of great importance to alleviate the evils of their condition ; 
and no man will rejoice more at such a circumstance than myself, if a way 
can be found of doing so, without a violation of the principles essential 
to the conservation of the British empire in India.* There are some grie- 
vances stated in that Petition, which, if they practically exist, I think 
might be redressed without danger, and that at no distant period. If, for 
example, they lie under inconveniences with respect to the law of marriage 
or of succession, I see no reason why a remedy should not be applied. What, 
however, is really asked by the petitioners, is not an equality of civil 
rights, but an admission to privileges from which the great body of the 
native population of India are excluded. ‘They are the illegitimate off- 
spring of European fathers and native mothersf ; and they wish to be 

laced in a situation, such as is filled by illegitimate children in no part 
of the world.t Nevertheless, since the arrival of the Petition in this 
country, it has received the greatest consideration both ffom the Board of 
Control, and the Directors of the East India Company. I am not pre- 

ared to state the result of that consideration at the present moment ; but 
wili say that there is every disposition to ameliorate the condition of 
the petitioners, and grant their prayers, as far as may be consistent 
with the two great objects we must always bear in mind, when legis- 
lating for India, namely, the conservation of our empire and the well- 
being of the great body of the people. 

THE Ear oF CaRLIsLE.—What difference is there between the children of 
half-castes, and the half-castes themselves ? 

Lorp ELLenBORovGH.—As regards the privileges of Europeans, the chil- 
dren of half-castes are in the same situation as the half-castes themselves,—— 
but not so as regards offices under the Company, for as natives they may 
be appointed to any military situation in the Company’s service to which 


natives are eligible. 





* Here is an apprehension of danger al- portant offices in the State. On this very 


together without foundation. and is only 
calculated to mislead the English public. 
It is the same as saying, ** If we do wrong, 
we are safe; but if we do right, we are 
surrounded with danger.” Danger and 
insecurity may certainly spring from the 
wrongs and grievances of a discontented 
people ; but if the petitioners have been 
uniformly loyal in their conduct under all 
the load of degrading disabilities hereto- 
fore systematically heaped upon them, is 
it to be supposed that the abolition of 
these disabilities would lead them all at 
once to abandon their loyalty for rebellion ? 

+ The petitioners are persons born both 
in and out of wedlock who labour alike 
under the same disabilities. 

t Quite the reverse. In England, for 
instance, no enquiry is ever made into 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of birth, either 
to qualify or disqualify for office; and, if 
it were not thought invidious to mention 
names, many individuals might be pointed 
out as coming under the latter class, 
who nevertheless fill responsible and im- 


subject, too, speaking of the legal incapa- 
city of an illegitimate child, Blackstone 
savs—‘‘And really any other distinction 
but that of not inheriting. which civil 
policy renders necessary, woulc, with re- 
gard to the innocent offspring of his 
parent’s crimes, be odious, unjust, and 
cruel to the last degree.’”’ Nor indeed, is 
the political disabilitv, as applicable to 
East Indians. the sons of the European fathers 
and native mothers, really grounded upon the 
fact of illegitimacy of birth; since there 
are instances of persons, the illegitimate 
sons of l.uropean parents on both sides 
who kave been unscrupulously admitted 
into tne East India Company’s service, 
both civil and military. The objection. 
then. is merely skin-deep. and destitute of 
all reason and justice ; applying. as it does 
exclusively to persons descended from In- 
dian mothers ; but shall such an objection, 
alike absurd and unjust, continue to oper- 
ate asa libel upon the British administra- 
tion in India, in this liberal and enlight- 
ened age ? 
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Ricketts’ note to the last statement is :—‘ Not so, they are ineligible 
to the posts of Soubadars, Jemadars, Havildars and Naicks in the Native 
army in India.” 


The following letters passed between Lord Carlisle and Mr. 
Ricketts regarding his Lordship’s statement ‘in the House of 
Lords :— 


GROSVENOR PLACE, 
9th June 1830. 


Lord Carlisle presents his compliments to Mr. Ricketts, and begs leave 
to acknowledge the receipt of the copies (of report of the debate from 
the “ Mirror of Parliament”) which have just reached him. i€ 

He is aware that the observations he made upon presenting the Petition 
to the House of Lords were very imperfectly, if at all, reported. He must, 
however, be allowed to say that he did state the various grievances, which 
were enumerated by the petitioners; and concluded with professing, that 
he was actuated by no unfriendly feeling to the Government of India or 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Board of Control, and that he was 
disposed to believe, that the noble Lord was sincerely desirous of correct- 
ing the anomalies detailed in the Petition; and of remedying the 
grievances, and ameliorating the condition of what must be considered 
an unfortunate portion of the population of British India. If Lord 
Carlisle had been apprised of the intention of publishing the debates upon 
presenting the }etitions in the two Houses, he could have easily furnished 
the short account of what he did say. As the statement appears at 
present, it omits what he did say, and put words into his mouth he 
bever used. 

Lord Carlisle must also observe, that he was aware that it was the 
intention of the Committee of the Lords to examine Mr. Ricketts, and ima- 
gined that his evidence would afford more information than a discussion 
in the House. 

J.W,. Ricxerts, 


6, Cloudsley Terrace, Liverpool Road. 


Although in this note Lord Carlisle declares that he is reported 
to have used words he never uttered, and that the account omits 
what he did say, his Lordship’s short speech appears in Hansard 
as we have quoted it without any note to the effect that this is not 
what Lord Carlisle did say. It might be interesting to learn in 
how many instances speeches quoted in the early days of Par- 
liamentary reporting are really in every respect what they propose 
to be. 

Mr. Ricketts’ reply is as follows :— 


CLoupsLey Terrace, LivERPoor, 
10th June 1830, 


Mr. J. W. Ricketts presents his compliments to Lord Carlisle and is extreme- 
ly sorry to find that the report of his Lordship’s speech, as given in the Par- 
liamentary debates on the East Indian’s Petition, is so very imperfect. 

Mr. Ricketts was of course very anxious to obtain a correct report of 
the debates, and not relying on what appeared in the newspapers, he had 
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recourse to the “ Mirror of Parliament” Office for their version of them, 
but he regrets to be still disappointed. Mr. Ricketts unfortunately reached 
the House of Lords a little too late to hear what took place on the occa- 
sion, as he was misinformed as to the usual hour for the commencement 
of business. Mr. Ricketts begs to apologize to Lord Carlisle for his 
apparent want of attention, in not making his Lordship acquainted with 
his intention to publish the debates, which was formed only, since the 
presentation of the Petition in the Commons. 


Ricut Hon’sie Lorp CARLISLE, 
12, Grosvenor Place. 


With regard to the incorrection of the reported debates in the Lords, Mr, 
Ricketts wrote as follows :—I can only account for it in this way :—When his 
Lordship rose to present the Lords’ petition, having commenced with stating 
that it was one from a certain class of the Christian population in India, 
it is likely enough that this circumstance alone was quite -sufficient to 
produce a sort of narcotic effect on the mind of the reporter who must 
have treated the matter as one of subordinate interest, relating to 
scenes separated by the distance of half the globe ; and hence, a mere 
hurried guess, as I must now call it, at Lord Carlisle's speech on the occasion, 
as given in the “Mirror of Parliament.” Quite otherwise, however, with 
the Lower House. When Mr. Wynn rose to present the Commons’ peti- 
tion, the cry of “Order, order” resounded more than once from the 
speaker; and Mr. Wynn himself, experiencing some little inconvenience 
from the prevailing buzz in the house, very courteously turned round and 
requested the Honourable Members to desist for a few moments. Perfect 
silence and order being now restored, Mr. Wynn proceeded without in- 
terruption, and was attentively listened to; and the whole of the debate 
growing out of the matter, became strikingly spirited and interesting. 

Before finally quitting this branch of the subject, 1 must be allowed to 
express my sense of gratitude to Lord Carlisle, for the kind share of in- 
terest he took in presenting our petition in the House of Lords, and in 
examining me before the Lords’ committee ; and, though he had but a 
simple part to act in the matter, and abstained, for the reason assigned 
in his letter, from enlarging on our case while presenting ‘the petition, yet 
our obligations to his Lordship remain unaffected by that circumstance. 


Mr. Ricketts wrote of the debate in the House of Commons as 
follows :— 


“ After the Easter recess our Petition was presented by Mr. Wynn in the 
House of Commons on the 4th of May. Never before, since my arrival in 
England, did I witness a more interesting spectacle, than the one presented 
to my sight on this occasion ; and Mr, Wyun very kindly secured a seat for 
me inthe house below the gallery, where I truly enjoyed a rich mental 
feast, afforded by the warm debate arising from the subject ; one which was 
now, for the first time, fairly and tangibly-brought before the Legislature. 
Without exception, it was decidedly the best thing in the way of a debate in 
the house that evening, as was also acknowledged by others ; and Mr. Craw- 
furd, who was likewise present, came up to congratulate me on the peculiar 
warmth of interest shown to be felt by the differeut speakers, and on the 
happy issue of the business, so far as it went. 

To Mr. Wynn, therefore, and also to Sir James Mackiatosh and Sir 
Charles Forbes, to Mr. J. Stewart and Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, are the 
East Indian public pre-eminently indebted for the highly benefical results 
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accruing from their parliamentary exertions in an affair, which concerns a& 
politically degraded and proscribed class of Christian population, subject 
to the rule of a British Christian Government, at half the distance of the 

lobe Nor are our obligations, in this respect, the less due to Dr. 5. 
Lushingter and Mr. J. Hume; who, but for the lateness of their arrival 
on the particular evening referred to, would have taken their full share 
in the debate, 


House oF Commons, 4taH May 1830. 


Mr. Witt1amMs Wrnn.—I regret, Sir, that the duty of presenting the Peti- 
tion which I now hold in my hand, has devolved upon me, in consequence 
of the indisposition of my Noble Friend, the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Ashley). I regret that it is not in the power of that Noble Lord to present 
the Petition, because I am sure that it would have made a greater impres- 
sion upon the House, if it had come from his hands, instead of from mine ; 
and that, not merely on account of his official character as one of the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, but also on account of the great 
diligence and attention which he has been in the habit of bestowing upon 
all subjects connected with that country. This Petition is very numerously, 
aud | may also add, very respectably, signed by the Christian inhabitants, 
of Calcutta and the provinces comprised within the Presidency of Fort 
William, descended on the one side from European subjects of the Crown 
of Great Britain, and on the other, from natives of Iudia, who may, there- 
fore, be denominated Indo-Britons, though they are more generally known 
by the title of half-castes. The grievances of which the petitioners 
complain are numerous ; but may, 1 believe, be comprised under two heads, 
Whilst they live in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, they are guided in their civil relations by the laws of England; 
but the moment they pass from that jurisdiction, they complain that the 
are placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British, Hindu or 
Muhamedan. They likewise complain that they are exciuded from all 
superior offices in the civil and military services of the East Iudia Company, 
Yo this subject I alluded last year, when I had the honour of presenting 
a Petition from the natives of India, complaining that they were excluded 
from all offices of trust and emolument in the land of their fathers, For 
my own part I cannot separate the casesof these two different classes of 
petitioners. This, however, | must say, that whatever arguments 
applied to the case of the natives of India, apply with infinitely stronger 
force to those unfortunate individuals who compose the subscribers 
to this Petition. They, at least, are of our blood and of our religion; 
many »f them have been educated in this country, and are possessed of 
capacity and acquirements of the first description. Though they profess 
themseives to be, and actually are, Christians, they are, when in the 
interior, amenable to the. Muhamedan criminal law. They are thus de- 
prived of all the advantages of trial by jury ; and, when accused of offences, 
are liable to be fined and impris: ned, and corporally punished, not merely 
by Europeans but also by Muhamedan officers of justice. Questions 
may arise as to the validity of their marriages ; and all such questions 
must be decided not according to the principles of Christian, but accord- 
ing to those of Muhamedan law. How great the disadvantages are, which 
arise from this system, have been made apparent in the inquiries that 
have been recently instituted into this subject by the Committee of both 
Houses ‘now sitting on the East India Company’s Charter. It happens 
that a great many females, the daughters of European fathers, by native 
mothers, «re married to European officers, high in the service of the 
Company, at Calcutta, 1 have been told that, among the officers who 
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hold the highest situations on the staff in the Company’s service at Calcutta, 
there is not at present one who is not married toa female of Indian descent. 
Supposing that an offence should be charged against any of these married 
couples, whilst residing in the interior, the husband would be sent to Cal- 
cutta, to be tried by Europeans, aceording to the privtiples of British law ; 
but the wife might be tried and condemned before any Muhamedan magis- 
trate. This is not merely a grievance in itself, but it gives rise toa 
feeling among the half-castes, that they stand in a different situation 
from their European relations, with whom they would otherwise mix upon 
terms of equality, and to whom they are, in point of fact, equal in this 
country. 

There is nothing in the law or constitution of this country to prevent 
any half-caste from being elected a Member of Parliament, or from 
taking his seat in this House. They are frequently sent over to this country 
for education, and, in many instances, receive one equal to that received 
by any gentleman whom I am _ now addressing; and they are, conse- 
quently, equally competent to discharge the duties of any situation, how- 
ever important. The grievance which the petitioners feel the most severely, 
is their exclusion by the East India Company from all employments in 
their service, civil and military, Within these few years, this injastice, 
glaring as it originally was, has received considerable mitigation ; for the 
exclusion has been confined to the sons of parents, either of whom were 
of unmixed Indian blood. Formerly, any one who had a tinge of colour 
in bis skin, was certain to meet with obstruction, in his road to prefermeit ; 
indeed, it was impossible for him to advance atall. It came within my 
own knowledge that, on one occasion, the son of an English officer, by 
alady whom be had married in England, was darker than suited the taste 
of our military critics : and there was, in consequence, a refusal to admit 
him, though regularly nominated, into the Company’s service.. I know 
that there are those who talk of the inherent unfitness of persons of Indian 
descent to fill offices of trust and importance in India. I should be ashamed 
to argue with those who uphoid such dvctrines. i should blush if 1 were 
compelled to go through the names of those who, in spite of these regul- 
ations, have worked out their way to greatness by the commanding force 
of their talents. 

I last year adverted to a distinguished instance in the case of Colonel 
Skinner, who, though he was excluded, owing to his descent from a 
native mother, from serving in the East India Company’s regular Army, 
raised a corps of 8,000 men, and distinguished himself in an eminent manner 
during the late wars. For his intrepid and disinterested conduct, although 
rejected by the Company’s service, he e«rned for himself the rank of 
Lieutevant-''olonel in the King’s service, and obtained the cross of a 
Commander of the Bath. I have seen evidence* within the last two days, 
which proves Colonel Skinner’s influence in India to be so great, as to en- 
able him to raise 10,000 men at any time. That officer is a gallant man, 
and as loyally aitached to his Sovereign as man can be; but is it wise, 
I would ask, to make such a man, with such influence, the object of 
proscription ? If such policy is to be permanently adopted, individuals 
in his circumstances will soon be animated with feelings of hostility to our 
Indian Government. If the career of honor is shut» against them, those 
taleuts which cannot be used in favor of the Government, will be used 
for its destruction. Others hold it to be politic, that these men should 
be systematically degraded,—and why? “ Because ( say they ) the natives 











* See the evidence of R. D. Mangles, Esq, before the Lords’ Committee, 
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of India look upon these half-castes ina very different manner from that 
in which they look upon Europeans.” This mode of argument is really 
monstrous. ‘lhe governors of India first place these individuals ina state 
of degradation, and then urge that degradation as a reason for continu- 
ing it. 

ral this subject, I will only refer to what has been so well stated by 
Sir Thomas Munro. That excellent officer, in a minute upon this subject, 
dated 3lst December 1824, says, “ With what grace can you talk of your 
paternal government of India, if you exclude descendants of European 
fathers by native mothers from ail offices; and if, overa population of 
50,000,000, you enact that no one but an European shall order any 
punishment ? Such an interdiction is a sentence of degradation on a whole 
people, from which no good can arise. How can we expect that the 
Hindu population will be good subjects, unless we hold out to them in- 
ducements to become so? If superior acquirements cannot open the road 
to distinction, how can you expect individuals to take the trouble of 
acquiring them? When obtained, they can answer no other purpose, than 
that of showing their possessor the fallen condition of the caste to which 
he belongs. This is true of every nation, and of every country—it is true 
of our own. Let England be subjugated by a foreign force,—let the natives 
of it be excluded from all offices of trust and emolument,—and then all 
their knowledge, and all their literature, both foreign and domestic, will 
not save them from being, inafew generations, a low-minded, deceitful, 
and dishonest race.” 

This is the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, and I think it applies most 
forcibly to the present subject The whole of the minute, indeed, from 
which it is selected, appears to me well worthy the attention of the House ; 
and, as it has not been published in the very valuable Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro, which has lately appeared, I shall, when this Petition is disposed 
of, move that it be laid before the House: and I only wish that every 
gentleman may take the trouble of reading it through, since 1 am convinced, 
that every one must be no Jess delighted than benefited by the sentiments 
of enlightened humanity, and by the high-minded ard liberal views which 
it contains...__ _. re 

Before I sit down, I cannot help observing that the effects of this system 
of exclusion are not merely confined to their legal operation, but are also 
productive of great moral and personal degradation, I found that to be 
the case during the period, in which I myself superintended the affairs 
of India. I discovered that, in a charitable institution, founded by Lord 
Clive, for tne benefit of the widows and children of his companions in 
arms and without any intention on the part of that great man of establish- 
ing any system of an exclusive nature, it had since been directed that, 
before any widow could receive the benefit of it, an affidavit must be made 
that she was not of native blood, This restriction I was enabled to abolish ; 
but bv the regulations of the military fund, established both at Madras 
and Bombay, the one in the year 1808, the other in the year 1816, it is 
still provided that it shall be an indispensable qualification to any child who 
seeks relief from it, that both the parent and the child should be European, 
and of unmixed blood ; and it is likewise added, that four removes from 
African or Asiatic blood shivuld be considered as restoring the blood to 
purity. I thought, then, and 1 am still of the same opinion, that a state 
of society in which such regulations were publicly avowed and acted 
upon, was one which required revision and reformation. I trust, therefore, 
that whatever may be the issue of the inquiry now proceeding up-stairs, 
the House will take into its consideration the situation both of these peti- 
tioners and of the natives, and will admit them to every office which their 
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education and acquirements render them qualified to discharge. I may 
perhaps, be asked, “ Would you wish the whole government of India to 
find its way into the hands of Asiatics?” To that question, I would 
merely answer, that it is my belief, that such a permission as that which 
I now seek to obtain, as matter of right for the half-castes, would never 
be too extensively granted to them in practice. No matter in what hands 
the patronage of India may be hereafter vested, whether it be in those 
of the East India Company, or of the British Government, we may be 
sure that, under-any European administration, sufficient faver will be 
shewn to Europeans, and that nothing but decided merit will place an 
Asiatic on the same level with them. It is unwise to Jet men in the situ- 
ation of these petitioners feel that the career of honor is shut against 
them ; and in a House of Commons which has removed the exclusion 
which for so many years operated upon a large class of its Catholic fellow- 
subjects—an exclusion which was only justified on political grounds, even, 
by those who advocated its continuance—in a House of Commons which 
has also taken the first step to emancipate the Jews from the state of 
degradation to which they have been so long consigned by the law of this 
country—in such a House of Commons, 1 say, I do not expect to find 
any opposition made to so reasonable a prayer as this, that men should 
not be shut out from all offices of trust in the country of their birth, 
simply because they derived their origin from its original inhabitants. I 
beg leave to move, Sir, that this Petition be brought up. 

The Petition was then brought up ; and on the question that the Petition 
be now read. 

Mr. Stuart Wortrey said,—As the whole subject of the Government 
of India is now undergoing the consideration of a Committee above stairs, 
I am sensible that the present would be an unfit opportunity to enter 
into a discussion upon the situation of that class of persons from whom this Peti- 
tion has been presented by my Honorable friend. Yet, after what has 
passed, I should not feel myself justified, if I suffered the Petition to be 
brought up without offering a few observations to the attention of the 
Honse. ‘The principal object that I have in view, in rising at this time to 
address the House, is to assure the Right Honorable Gentleman, the House 
and the petitioners themselves, that the half-castes are not looked upon 
with any «f that contemptuous feeling which they are disposed to attribute te 
the Government of India. I believe it to be the disposition of the local Govern- 
ment, and I am sure it is the disposition of the Government at home, to give 
every consideration to the state and condition of the people of India, They 
are very far, indeed, from being insensible to their condition, and are 
always ready to consider in what way relief can be afforded to them, con- 
sistently with the principles that must regulate the Government of a country 
so situated. Amongst the grievances stated in the Petition, there appear 
some to which a remedy may be applied—namely, those relating to marriages 
and successions. ‘These are points affecting the relations of social life, and 
remedies might, I think, be easily discovered ; but though I admit this, 
yet, when I am called upon to go beyond these grievances, and into the 
consideration of others, I then am certainly unable to decide whether 
these can be remedied, and for this reason, that they involve very great 
and important considerations respecting political government.* I beg also 
to say that I am obliged to consider, that it would be highly inconvenient 
to enter into such an explanation as the subject necessarily requires, on 





* This is the old bugbear again; or, underacolour of danger in the vy . 
in other words, a pretence to do wrong tempt to do right, 6 e very at 
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the question of the bringing up or reading of a Petition; for, Sir, the 
question is one of a most extensive nature, and must, of necessity, be 
brought under the consideration of the body now delegated by the House 
to inquire into the subject of India. This 1 conceive to be the most 
proper course to be pursued on this subject; and I must also say, I am 
sure, that whoever will carefully, and in detail, inquire into it, will see how 
exceedingly difficult it will be at once to find a remedy for what is com- 
plained of. I shall also take leave to add, as the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man has taken this opportunity of adverting to the evidence given before 
the Committee, that although what he has mentioned is quite to the pur- 
pose, and well illustrates his views, yet, there is one point on which the 
evidence has not reached the bottom. In the course of that evidence, the 
number of persons situated like the petitioners in the provinces of Bengal 
was inquired into. One of the complaints made is, that they are excluded 
from all government and other situations; and let us consider the answer 
which does not prove their condition to be so very bad, though I will 
not assert that a very extensive field lies open to their ambition. The 
fact is, that the witness, whose Petition I believe this to be, was examined 
before the Committee. On being asked what is the number of this class 
of persons in Bengal and its dependencies, he says, he believes about 2,000," 
He is then asked what proportion of these is fit for the holding of offices, 
and he says 1,500. ‘Then the question is put to him, what number of them 
are actually employed? and his answer is, that there are two-thirds of 
that number, or about 1,000 persons in actual employment. I do not mean 
to say that this is an answer to the Petition; but it is at least a palliation 
of the case; and it is, at all events, a clear proof that there is not such 
a number of them destitute of employment as it is wished that we should 
believe. Unless I were to enter fully upon the whole subject of the law, 
and of the distinctions which have resulted from peculiar circumstances, 
[ could not with propriety now go farther ; and, in conclusion, I will beg 
to repeat what I said at the commencement—that I should be one of the 
last persons who would throw any obstacle in the way of allowing these 
petitioners to forward their interests—that it is by no means from any pre- 
judice against either caste or colour that the Government excludes these 
individuals from the higher offices; but that the question involves other 
points of the greatest magnitude, and that it remains for the Parliament 
alone to consider and decide on the course that ought to be pursued. 

Str JAmMes Mackintosu.—Sir, I confess I have been anxious to deliver 
my sentiments on this subject, and the causes of that anxiety are, I trust, 
of such a nature as may excuse it, I have had an opportnnity of observing 
the persons and characters of the men whose Petition is now before us, 
and I have made them the subject of as much inquiry and reflection as I 
was capable of. Ineed not say that I will not condescend to urge any 
thing against the pretended inferiority of national character, or against the 
notion of there being one class created to rule, and another merely to obey. 
I have ever accounted such doctrines as the common phrases of the advo- 
cates of oppression ; and sure I am that there is no reason, and not a shadow 





* In the evidence here referred to, the these offices, to decipher the harsh and 
number is estimated at- 20,000; not at unjust prohibitivn inscribed upon them,— 
2,000, as stated by Mr. Wortley. Of ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not ;” while 
this number 1,000 or more are supposed they are permitted to hold inferior situa- 
to be employed in pubiic and private offi- tions, the highest salaries of which fall 
ces, and about 5V0 are deemed to be qua- below the level of what is enjeyed by 
lified for offices of trust and reponsibility; every beardless youth in the Civil service 
but, instead of their being so employed, at the very threshold of his public career, 


they are just tantalized with a sight of 
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of foundation for them in any part of the character of the natives of India. 
I shall not follow my Right Honorable Friend in giving the example of a 
single person of high attainments, which might not be admitted as an argu- 
ment, from the singularity of the circumstance; but I will say, that [ 
made minute inquiry in places of education, in counting-houses, and in 
the offices of Government,—where, it is true, some of these unfortunate 
beings are admitted to inferior offices, and in which they have just liberty 
enough to enable them to get a sight of what would be the object of their 
ambition, and are tantalized with the view of what it is impossible for them 
to attain. My main reason for rising has been the impulse of my conscience, 
and that obliges me to declare that there is no class of individuals not in 
actual slavery, throughout the dominions.of the Crown in these realms, that is 
used with so much needless harshness and oppression as this race. 

[I do not agree with the Honorable Secretary to the Board of Control, 
that this is not a proper opportunity to enter upon this subject, because 
the whole must come before the Committee now examining into- the state 
of India. I am quite sure, and on this I think even he will agree with 
me, that this Committee cannot go into all the branches of so vast an in- 
quiry as the government of one hundred millions of men; and I am equally 
convinced that, ualess we take frequent opportunities of preliminary dis- 
cussion in this House, we shall never be ripe for the proper consideration 
of this great and extensive subject. Iconfess I feel surprised at the idea 
implied in what the Honorable Secretary to the Board of Control has 
said, namely, that the petitioners have brought forward overcharged state- 
ments ; and Iam sure that if he will reflect and consider for a moment 
on the grievances they have laboured under, the patience with which they 
have endured them, and the profound silence observed for many years 
by the petitioners, and then compare those with the negligence and the 
progressive insults of the Government, he will entertain no feeling but 
one of surprise at the forbearance they have. manifested. ‘he stigma, 
however, remains as deep as ever—the brand still burns—they are disgraced 
and degraded, because they are deprived of all those honors that ought 
to be the reward of their exertions; and it is of this disgrace and degra- 
dation, brought upon them needlessly and unwisely, that they now com- 
plain. The Honorable Secretary also left out of consideration one or 
two of the chief exclusions they suffer from. He talked of their marriages, 
and of rules respecting them, I confess I do not know by what regula 
tions marriages are governed in the provinces,—it certainly cannot be 
the law of England ;—but this at least appears, that these unfortunate people 
are in what may be, without any exaggeration, designated a state of out- 
lawry. Although the regulation only extends to exclude them from the 
higher offices of the Company, yet, the fact is, that, under pretence of this, 


: they are also excluded from all the lower offices—even those which may 


be held by natives. If, because Mahomedans may fill many offices, 
which they actually do, in the collection of the revenue, and in 
the courts of the provinces, and from which the petitioners are in 
point of fact excluded, then it may be, and it is said, that, there 
is no law to this effect. I know that is true: I know there is no such 
law; but, since the fact is so, they are still in a state of outlawry, and the 
disgrace and the stigma still remain: for no sooner are they-excluded by 
regulation from the higher offices, than by practice they are shut out from 
the others. Nothing is more deplorable than the way in which we see 
tyrannical laws followed up by still more tyrannical practices, 

I am surprised that gentlemen have not taken into consideration this 
question, whether the exclusion from offices of a particular class of natives, 
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on account of their professing the doctrines of Christianity, is not an argu- 
ment against the line of policy we pursue, It is nothing to say that this 
results from usage, and not from law: this usage is only the tyrannical child 
of a tyrannical parent. I say, that when we take into consideration the 
events of the last forty years, and that the class whose grievances are now 
the subject of complaint, have become as respectable a body as any in India, 
this result will be made clear, that as soon as it is declared that any one class 
is inferior to the others—no matter what the character of the community 
may be, when this declaration is made—from that moment the class thus 
branded will be visited by evils of a deeper die. No man who knows me 
will doubt the high esteem and the warm regard I entertain for all those 
with whom I had the happiness to be acquainted in India. I say, I believe 
that there is greater generosity, and a higher point of honor to be found 
amongst the British population in India, than in most other parts of the 
world ; but if Iam called upon to point out the most odious light in which 
the exclusions that are sanctioned there, are to be regarded—I almost hesi- 
tate to state it, but still I will avow that these exclusions of the half-castes do 
assume the odious appearance of exclusions made by fathers against their 
children. Ido not believe that those who made these regulations ever could 
have contemplated their subsequent effects ; and I am sure that many of those 
who, from motives of State policy, are induced thus to act, put their hands 
to what they would have recoiled from with horror in a private station, But 
I am still sure that, if the signatures to these regulations prove that they 
are the disfranchisement of children by their parents, and such as the 
parties would be incapable of, if they had considered for a moment, these 
regulations are such as ought not to be allowed to continue, 

I shall not longer delay the House; but I have this day read an account 
of a meeting held at Calcutta, on the 15th of December, and [ read speeches 
delivered in the English language by two Hindus of rank and learning,. an 
containing sentiments which would do honor to the members of any assembly. 
One of them, Rammohun Roy, has embraced your religion, notwithstanding 
the degradations you impose upon those who profess Christianity. He says, 
he is convinced that the mere the natives of India come in contact and asso. 
ciate with English gentlemen, the more will they improve in every 
light, whether political, commercial, or moral, I cannot but agree with him 
in this view; and, thinking that the abolition of distinctions is the best 
course to be pursued, I most heartily concur in the prayer of this Petition. 

Mr. R. C. Fereusson.—I cannot help offering my opinion to the House 
upon this very important subject. Shortly after I had the honor of a seat 
in this House, I did state my opinion upon it, and called the attention 
of the Right, Honorable Gentleman then at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol to its consideration, and his answer was similar to his statement of this 
day,—that the question was one which required the deepest and most serious 
deliberation, I never was the advocate of exclusion; and I said, then, and I 
say now, that it will be the policy of the Government of England to draw 
more upon the talents and the acquirements of the natives of India, than 
they now do. I say, also, that some of the statements in this Petition are 
of a very questionable description; but I, at the same time, admit that the 
petitioners are placed in a very painful situation. In the first place, it is 
difficult to say what law they are under. They are not Muhamedans,—but 
it is a subject of, consideration whether it be policy that Muhamedans should 
have the benefit of laws which they have not, or whether they should be 
excluded from the law which applies to other- Christians. ‘They are, at 
present, subject to the laws which are administered by natives; and although 
no injury may, in fact, accrue, yet it is hard to subject them to the verdict 
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of a Muhamedan or a Hindu tribunal. The interest I have taken in them, 
they have long known. I felt it long before I had the honor of a seat in this 
House. If this class wish for all the advantages and privileges of British 
subjects, I think they ought to have them; but, at the same time, 1 do not 
know that much real advantage would result to them, for then they would be 
subject to all the regulations and all the restrictions that British residents 
are now governed by. If they wish to be considered as natives, and as 
British subjects, too, then they will have greater privileges than British sub- 
jects enjoy; and, if the matter be left to their own choice, I think they will 
}au-ea ach while before they will choose to be considered merely as British 
subjects. 

When, however, we enter npon the consideration of this subject, we ought 
not, in my opinion, to confine ourselves to the case merely of the half-caste 
Christians, as distinguished from that of the Hindus and the Muhamedans ; 
nor ought we to make any difference in their favor, notwithstanding their 
being partly of European blood. The petitioners are not, as they would wish 
to have it believed, excluded from all offices. They certainly are not in a 
situation to fill the highest offices ; but there are vast numbers of places of 
emolument filled by this class. I say this to their credit; for they owe it 
to their intelligence and their industry, and in these qualities they are not 
excelled by any other class of men. They are not, however, practically 
oppressed, If, as is true, they are excluded from the higher employments, 
they do not suffer more than other classes, and there is no greater injury in- 
flicted by the exclusion of a Christian, than of a Hindu, My Right Honor- 
able and Learned Friend has spoken of the case of Rammohun Roy; and of 
him I can also speak, from acquaintance, as one than whom there is no man 
of more intelligence. I wish I could say with my Right Honorable Friend 
that he is a Christian, but I do not believe he is, He has certainly shaken 
oft his prejudices, and believes that there is but one God, and not a thousand, 
as some persons believe to be the faith of other Hindus; but he is so far 
advanced, that his faith would not disable him from the enjoyment of any 
office that his talents would entitle him to. I think we ought to examine 
how far the talents of all the natives may be used for the benefit of our 
Government ; but this, in fact, may be considered as in progress; for now, 
in point of fact, more and more confidence is daily placed in them, both as 
respects their admission to offices, and to the administration of justice. The 
present question, then, I am of opinion, ought to be considered with refer- 
ence to every class of natives, at the same time that I desire to be known as 
one friendly to the petitioners; and I shall be their friend, and be always 
ready to render them every service in my power. In conclusion, I will 
observe that not only is this a subject for serious consideration, but that it is 
a state of things, the remedy for which cannot be afforded at once, but must 
be given by degrees. 

Mr. Wotrycas Waitmore.—After the discussion that has taken place, I 
will not detain the House; but J should not discharge my duty, if I did not 
offer one or two observations. I congratulate, then, both the House and the 
natives of India on this discussion—the House, because we perform a sacred 
duty in showing that we extend our care and our protection over every 
portion of the dominions under the British Crown; and not only that, but 
that we are ever ready to do our duty. I congratulate the natives of India, 
and especially the class to which the petitioners belong, on the effect of this 
Petition, because I am sure that it is only necessary for their:interests to have 
the subject publicly discussed, in order to their progress and advancement. 
I feel also that we should not confine ourselves, in our consideration of this 
subject, merely to the half-caste; but I cannot concur with the Honorable 
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Gentleman in thinking that the exclusion of that particular class is not an 
injustice. Tt is a subject that must occupy the attention of the Committee, 
and I think it quite as important as the question whether Englishmen shall 
be restrained from holding land ; and my opinion is, that natives ought to be 
allowed to fill every situation accessible to other subjects, except, perhaps, 
some very few, in which their admission might be accompanied with the idea 
of danger or insecurity, 

Siz Coar.es Forses.—Sir, I rise to support this Petition, and to give my 
testimony in favor of all that has been said of the high character of the 
natives of India. I shall not go further into the subject at present, but will 
conclude by saying that, after an experience of twenty-two years in India, 
and seventeen years here, the more | see of my own countrymen, the more I 
like the natives of India. 

Mr. Witt1ams Wynn.—I shall make but one or two observations, In the 
first place, with respect to the situations of emolument held by this class, the 
highest office possessed by any of them does nut yield more than £600 or 
£760 a year. ‘They are excluded from all military offices, and from civil 
stations under the Government. I can see no reason why this exclusion 
should always be enforced in the instructions sent out by the Court of Diree- 
tors, in which, when an appointment is bestowed, it is always accompanied 
with these words—“ provided he be not the son of a native of India.” Now, 
there is no reason why this should be continued, or why a person should be 
excluded from all commissions in the Army, as well as all civil employments, 
because he may happen to be the son of a native mother. Neither can I see 
why native Christians should be on a worse footing than any other class, 
and excluded expressly by the regulations of the Madras Government from 
the offices of District Munsifs, which are open to other natives, whether 
Hindus or Muhamedans.”* 

Mr. Stuart WortiEy.—As to the statement of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, } confess I was not aware of the continuance of the exceptions in 
instructions sent out; nor did I imagine that there was the distinction he 
alluded to in his last observation. 

Mr. Joun Stewart.—I rise to bear testimony to the respectability of the 
class to which the petitioners belong ; and my wish is, that all the disabilities 
of which they complain should be removed, I do not agree with the Honor- 
able Secretary to the Board of Control that the present is an unfit oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of this subject ; on the contrary, I concur with the 
Right Honorable and Learned Gentleman opposite, that the oftener we dis- 
cuss the affairs of India, the better prepared we shall be to legislate for the 
natives of that country. I fully agree in the account given of the grievances 
suffered by the petitioners, one consequence of which is, im a great measure, 
that they are excluded from mixing in European society ; and the native 
Indians are thence induced to look upon them with a degree of distrust and 
contempt. ‘These are the very painful effects that result from these regula- 
tions ; and I have thought it right to state them, in the hope that Govern- 
ment may take the subject into their serious consideration. 

The Petition was then read, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Wituiams Wrnn.—In moving that this Petition be printed, I merely 
wish to accompany the motion with a desire that it should be referred to the 
East India Committee, 

Mr. Stuart Wortiey.—As my observations have been commented on by 
the Right Honorable Member for Knaresborough, as well as by the Honor- 
able Member for Beverley, I beg to observe that I neither had, nor have any 
objection to discussion upon this subject; and that the only reason why I did 





* See Bishop Heber’s Correspondence, and Madras Regulations, 1516. 
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not think it convenient to enter upon it was, that at this moment another 
branch of the subject was under consideration. I do confess I am still of 
opinion that such a course is inconvenient on the presentation of a Petition, 
because, were we to go fully into the question, it would necessarily occupy 
the attention of the House for a long period. I beg at the same time, to say 
that, so far from wishing to decry discussion, I am sure that it will be pro- 
ductive of the best effect ; and that I shall, on every proper occasion, for- 
ward it as much as lies in my power. 

The Petition was then ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Witt1ams Wrnvn.—I beg now to move for the copy of a Minute by 
the late Sir I‘-homas Munro, on the state of the country and condition of the 
people under the Presidency of Fort St. George, dated 31st December 1824. 


Mr. Ricketts’ evidence before both Houses of» Parliament 
contains a mass of valuable imformation relating to Eurasians, 
to Calcutta Institutions, means of education, and other interesting 
matters which atthe present day will, we are sure, be read with 
interest. We have ventured tosummarise it, prefixing the follow- 
ing note of Mr. Ricketts :— 

On the 3lst of March, in obedience to a summons from the House of 
Lords, I attended to give evidence before their Select Committee on the 
affairs of India. 

The Committee Meeting was well attended, and the Duke of Wellington 
was also present on the occasion. Most of the Peers showed an inclination 
to draw out to public view, by the fair drift of their questions, the 
aggravated evils of our civil aad political condition ; while Lord Ellen- 
borough was the only one among them, who, assuming a sort of ex-officio- 
position in the affair, endeavoured, by the ordinary process of cross-examin- 
ation, to palliate and soften down, as much as possible, the otherwise 
glaringly self-evident hardship of our case. 

‘I am a native of Calcutta, the bearer of a Petition from a 
portion of the inhabitants’ of that town, and of the Presidency 
of Fort William, which has been presented to the House of 
Lords, The Petition is signed by between six and seven hund- 
dred, mostly persons immediately descended from European 
fathers and native mothers, as well as of intermarriages between 
these descendants. Our first grievance is, that we are destitute 


of civil law. We are not recognised as British subjects by 


the Supreme Court of Calcutta if residing in the Moffussil ; 
we are thrown upon the jurisdiction of the Moffussil Courts 
which are regulated by the Mubamedan law. As Christians, we 
cannot avail ourselves of the Mubamedan civil law, though 
we are subject to the Criminal Code, In all that regards mar- 
riages and succession to property, we are without any definite 
rule of civil law by which our affairs can be regulated. The 
provisions of the Muhamedan Criminal Code are barbarous, 
as applicable toa Christian population, even though the Code 
is modified by the Company’s Regulations. We may appeal to 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlat in Calcutta; but in the year 
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1821, when the qestion of appeal was tried, it was the opinion 
of the Judge that we could not claim aright of appeal to the 
Supreme ‘Court; even though the Sudder Dewany Adawlat 
Court possessed the power of increasing the punishment with- 
out fresh evidence being adduced. We are excluded from all 
superior covenanted offices, either by the positive Regulations 
of the Company or by the established usage of the service. It is 
provided by Regulation that the son of a native Indian shall 
not be appointed to the regular service of the Company, or to the 
Military service of the Company. Even the descendants of inter- 
marriages are noteligible, but there has been some modification of 
this within the last two years by order of the Court of Directors, 
though there is no law on the subject. I know instances in which 
persons not immediately descended from native mothers have 
been refused appointments under the Company, simply on ac- 
count of their parentage,—and if there has been an alteration 
of the phraseology of the Company’s Regulations since 1827, the 
fact of refusal of appointments remains unchanged. We are 
not allowed to act as pleaders in any of the Courts. We 
can hold no commissions in the Company’s or the King’s service. 
We may be drummers and fifers, but I am not aware of any in- 
stance in which a member of the community has been advanced 
to the rank of corporal, the order withholding commissions was 
passed in the year 1808, by the Commander-in-Chief, and it has 
never been repealed. There are instances of deviation from this 
rule. Some of our class were admitted into both the civil and 
military services prior to the prohibition. The Quartermaster 
General of the army is an East Indian, admitted before 1791, 
and Mr. Achmuty, of the civil service. Colonel Skinner is an 
officer who has served with great distinction. He is the son of 
anative mother. I have never heard of any objection on the part 
of.the natives of India to serve under him, or any objection on 
account of his mother having lost caste. Members of our class who 
take service under native States are required to return to the 
Company’s territories on the outbreak of war. The Mabhratta 
officers who were employed in the year 1801 and 1802 were in- 
vited back to the Company’s territories under promise of be- 
ing pensioned. Some availed themselves of the pension, others were 
barbarously murdered by the native princes, the moment they 
were aware of their intention to leave the State, Treaties 
with native States prevent Europeans from taking service, but 
we are, in this instance recognised sometimes as Europeans, and 
sometimes as natives, as 1t serves the purposes of the Government. 
We are- recognised as natives except within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court,—and yet the officers who were employed by 
the Maharatta States of Scindia and Holkar were threatened 
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to be dealt with as traitors if they did not return to the Company’s 
territories. The public and private schools for the education of 
children of East Indians have never received assistance from 
Government in any shape whatever. We are excluded from parti- 
cipating in the grant for the education of the natives of India. 
The number of East Indians would not, I think, be overrated, 
were they estimated at 20,000 more or less in Calcutta and 
all the province, There was a police report made in the year 1822, 
aud the Christian population in Calcutta alone was estimated at 
13,138, of which there were 2,254 Europeans; consequently we 
were included in the remainder, that is, 10,884. Since 1822, 
the number must have considerably increased. We outnumber 
the Europeans very considerably, and our number is on the in- 
crease owing to the increased number of Europeans and of inter- 
SMIATTIRLOD. 00. csveviccecccccececess BE AAS te ee sibbes cases secccccceee WO are 
principally employed in subordinate capacities in the public 
offices of Government, chiefly as clerks. During the Nepaul war 
East Indians were employed in the irregular corps ; but the corps 
was disbanded, I say, with perfect confidence, that there are 
many persons of half-blood qualified to hold high positions, -I 
dare say we might collect about 500 so qualified. Many are 
employed in trade of various kinds, in the Calcutta and China 
trade, as officers and captains of ships, and as merchants, Baretto’s 
house was considered one of the wealthiest in India ; there 
are also Lackersteen’s, Brightman and Bruce, and Allan’s houses, 
The educational establishments for the education of East Indians 
in Calcutta are—the Military Orphan School, Parental Academic 
Institution (now Doveton College), and the Calcutta Grammar 
School. Inthe Military Orphan schools, Upper and Lower, there 
are perhaps 800, including both sexes. There are from 130 to 
140 in the Parental Academic Institution, and about 40 or 50 
in the Grammar School. Besides these there are private schools. 
Pupils continue in school till the age of 17 or 18, and there is no 
collegiate education in Calcutta, unless it be in the Bishop’s 
College, which is confined to Missionary purposes. The Parental 
Academic Institution has succeeded to a happy extent in raising 
the tone of education in the country. There are other persons of 
half-blood who have no education, and are in astate of great desti- 
tution; theirchildren are educated at the Free School, and the 
Benevolent Institution. The children of European soldiers by 
native mothers are brought up at the Lower Orphan School and 
sent out as drummers, fifers or apprenticed to tradesmen. Three 
different applications were made to the Government, one for 
medicines for the Parental Academic Institution, and two for 
pecuniary assistance. All were refused, although the assistance 
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sought for would have been as valuable for the sanction it would 
have afforded the school as from the amount of pecuniary aid, 
East Indians have been employed as preachers, missionaries and 
teachers,—and in these positions have néver subjected themselves 
to any degree of censure or reproach. The influence they possess in 
such occupations would be very much increased by the removal 
of the restrictions to which they are at present subject. Itisa 
thing for which the natives themselves cannot account, that the 
Government should reject, as it does, their own Christian  off- 
spring, and treat them with marked neglect and proscription. 
My opinion of the education in Calcutta is such, that having 
brought two of my own sons to England for education, and not 
being satisfied with what I have seen in the country, it is my 
inteution to take them back to Calcutta. As natives of the country 
and as fixtures of the soil, the East Indians might be rendered 
instruments of great good to the country. If the real interests of 
India be sought, they cannot be more effectually promoted than 
through the instrumentality of those who have been born, edu- 
cated, and are destined to spend their lives in the country. Dr, 
Marshman made an application for pecuniary assistance for the 
Benevolent Institution, which the Government complied with. 
Mr. Thomason made an application for the Female Asylum ; this 
was also granted; and grants have been made to other insti 
tutions in consequence of. applications from Europeans in their be- 
half, such as the Free School and others. My father was an 
ensign in the Engineers, and died at the Siege of Seringapatam, 
in 1792, I was ‘educated in the school supported by the army, 
the Military Orphan School, and -never went to another. Many 
of my countrymen, who have been educated in England, Scotland, 
and Irelaud have, on their going back to Inidia, “been so much 
disappointed at the state of things, that they have, iu many in- 
stauces, returned to Europe to seek a living, finding that the door 
was completely shut against them in “their native land I 
mean men of first rate education. There was a son of a General 
officer, who returned in 1825; he had obtained the diploma of a 
doctor of medicine, but he found that the state of society was 
such as to compel him to return to Europe, and I believe he is 
now practising in England. There have been some other instances 
of this kind, 

The following is Mr. Rickett’s account of his attendance before 
the House of Commens :— 

I attended in the House of Commons, on Monday the 21st of June, for the 
purpose of giving my evidence. The interrogatories put to me on this oc- 
casion, happily discovered much of a feeling of deep interest in the details 


of our case. Hence the eliciting of many fresh points in my examination 
before the Committee in the Lower House which were left untouched before 
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that of the Upper. The Committee adjourned about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and resumed my exawmitiation at their next sitting on Thursday, the 
24th. My bodily health had, since my first arrival in England, now be- 
gun to decline sensibly, from a perpetual struggle with the extreme fickle- 
ness of the climate; and, on this occasion, I pruceeded to the House under 
a violent irritation of fever, which becoming known, I was advised to go 
home, This, however, I declined doing, from my great anxiety to des- 
patch the busiuess, lest a total cessation might take place from the approach- 
ing event of the King’s death which occurred, as it turned out, but two 
days after ; and my adjourned examination was accordingly gone through. 

Upon now taking acool and deliberate retrospect of the whole matter, 
T have only to regret my failure in repulsing, with a due regard to justice, 
and inthe strongest terms compatibly with a sense of proper decorum, 
certain antiquated notions of an illiberal stamp, hatched in a particular 
quarter connected with the India House, as embodied in the questions 
put to me in the course of my examination. For this self-conscious failure 
on my part, I hope not to stand chargeable with a deficiency of right feel- 
ing suited to the case; since in my own defence, I can truly plead a weak 
state of health, very sensibly affecting my spirits, doubtless superinduced 
by the benumbing influence of a desperately severe and changeable climate. 
What I here allude to, regards questions relative to “ colour, caste of mothers, 
want of mental qualifications,” and so forth ; the two former being indeed 
of so grave a maguitude, as to prop up a system of aristocracy, based on 
the flimsy texture of the skin, to the utter overthrow of every principle of 
sound moral philosophy. 

So far as regards any silly prejudice, arising from “colour and caste of 
mothers,” these are distortions of the fact too puerile and unfounded, to 
deserve a serious thought in the mind ofa reasonable being ; but, with 
regard to the matter of “mental qualifications,” the question seems to claim 
a little sober treatment. And here, 1 would ask, what are the qualifications 
necessary to fit men for the public service in India? Are they human, 
angelic, or divine ? If the two latter, cold and hopeless despair belongs 
to our case, until the millennium sball have done its perfect work amongst 
us; but I rather think that the qualifications so much insisted on are 
merely human; and what are they ? Embracing ihe circle of moral 
qualities, they consist in principles of uniform probity and rectitude, which 
lead to correctness of public character and conduct through life ; and with 
regard to mental qualities, they are made up of such ingredients as common 
sense, a sound understanding, combined with a competent knowledge of 
English and the vernacular dialects of the country and a practical aptitude 
for the despatch of public business. With these qualifications (taken on 
the lowest scale, for the mere sake of argument, but which may of 
course be carried toa still higher pitch, if desirable, ) superadded to an 
honest regard for the public good of India, it must require the presence 
of a monstrous political anomaly to bar the door against candidates for 
public employments, such an anomaly as has, I must say it to the shame of 
England, already too long been allowed to exist in India. 


The leading points in Mr. Ricketts’ examination before the 
House of Commons are as follows :-— 

“Tam the agent of certain parties in the town of Calcutta, who 
have presented a Petition to the House of Commons. They have 
been called by various names, such as Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, 
Indo-Britiaus, Half-Castes, &c., but they bave latterly selected the 
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name of East Indians for themselves. The class of persons 
included -in that designation are the descendants of European 
British subjects and European foreigners by native mothers, 
legitimate and illegitimate, as well as their offspring. The religion 
or caste of the native mothers of most of the East Indians 
within the Province of Bengal are Muhamedans of respectable 
families, but reduced circumstance ; they are in many instances 
Moghuls and Pathans, There are a large proportion of the officers 
in the Company’s service married to East Indian ladies. 

“The disadvantages we labour under are set forth in the Peti- 
tion of which 1 am the bearer. We are liable to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and corporally punished at the discretion of the Judge, 
or to trial for capital crime, and in none of these instances 
can we claim the intervention of ajury. We are excluded from 
the regular service of the Company, civil and military, and none 
but the subordinate situations of clerks are open to us. Before 
1791 the Company’s service, civil and: military, was open to us, 
and the Bombay army was commanded by General Jones, an 
East Indian, during the campaigns of 1803 and 1805. The pre- 
sent Quartermaster General of the Army, Colonel Stevenson, is 
also an East Indian. There are also members of the community 
in the King’s army, such as Major Deare, Captain Rutledge, 
Lieutenant Mullins, and others, Colonel Skinner isin the Irregular 
service ;he has commanded from 8,000 to 10,000 troops. In the 
medical profession there have been Drs. Lumsdain, Breton and 
Lycke ; the latter practised in Calcutta and retired to England 
with a fortune; there have also been Drs. Frith, Gordon, Clarke, 
Imlach, Dick, Freer, and Casey, all East Indians, and more or 
less eminent in their profession, Besides these professions, there 
are East Indians engaged as Indigo Planters, Schoolmasters, 
Architects, Carvers and Gilders, Undertakers, &c., aud the East 
Indian commercial houses in Calcutta are the firms of Lacker- 
steen, Vrignon, Mendes, Baretto and Brightman, and Mr. Kid 
is the Master Ship Builder of the Company in Calcutta. The 
sons of private soldiers by native women are employed as drum- 
mers and fifers in the army and apprenticed to trades at the 
expense of the Lower Orphan School, which was founded for 
the reception and education, along with the Upper Military 
Orphan School, of between 800 and 900 children. The Upper 
Orphan School is intended for the sons of officers by native 
women, Both schools have been established by the army, not 
by the Company, and the legitimate children are sent to that 
branch of the institution which isin Eugland. A large proportion 
of the lower class of East Indians used to be much neglected, 
but the European Asylum, the Benevolent Institution, the Free 
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School, the Parental Academy (now Doveton College), the Calcutta 
Grammar School, and other schools have spread educationmuch more 
extensively than formerly. The usual salary of an East Indian 
employed as aclerk is between Rs. 50 and 100 a month. I think 
that an East Indian might perform the duties of Judge or 
Collector for one-third the salary of a European with comfort 
to himself and advantage to the public service. An East Indian 
being a native of the soil, his views and prospects are confined 
to India, and he has no idea of amassing a large fortune to 
return to a distant land, where he would be sulject to expenses 
from which he is exempt in India. East Indians who have been 
in the Company’s services in various capacities, in the professions 
and in mercantile pursuits, have been as much respected as Euro- 
peans have been in these positions. There is no distinction made 
by the natives between East Indians and Europeans ; the distine- 
tion emanates from the authorities of this country. They first ori- 
ginated the distinction, and then used it as an argument for 
keeping us where we are. The prejudices against us have dimi- 
nished of late. A much more liberal policy has been adopted 
towards the descendants of European fathers by native mothers 
by the Dutch, French, Spaniards and Portuguese in all their settle- 
ments. Two-thirds of the council of Ceylon are composed of 
gentlemen born on the island. Sir Alexander Johnston found 
them the most efficient instruments in the public service, and with 
their assistance he was enabled to carry the measure of ‘slave 
emancipation, and bring into operation trial by jury. I was 
educated entirely in the Upper Military Orphan School of Calcutta, 
and was taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the 
use of the globes, English grammar, &c., but neither Latin nor 


Greek. 
Up to the year 1827 East Indians were excluded from sitting 


upon grand or petty juries ; since then, they are admissible by law 


to sit on juries, and have been summoned and served in common 
with Europeans. We are held in equal respect by the natives 
of India, with Europeans, I could instance the case of Indigo- 
planters and merchants who are scattered in different parts of 
the country, who are visited by Princes and Nabobs, as Ku- 
ropeans are, and treated with equal respect. Rammohun Roy, “a 
learned and respectable native in Calcutta,” associates with us 
as he does with Europeans, and so would any other respectable 
native. 

The native mothers of East Indians are chiefly Muhamedans ; 
there are some Hindus, The natives identify us with our fathers, 
and make no inquiry regarding our mothers. It would be an 
improvement of our class ; it would tend to the general improve- 
ment of society, if we were placed exactly upon a footing with 
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British-born subjects not in the King’s or the Company’s services. 
The odious distinction now made strikes at the root of all civil 
and social improvement in India.” 

The result of the Eurasian Movement of 1829-30 was, the 
passing in the year 1832, when a new Charter was granted to thy 
Company, of what is known as the Lewi Loct Act, which in some 
measure freed Kast Indians from the anomalous position thee 
occupied in the eye of the law. 

Mr. Ricketts’ reception in India was warm and enthusiastic, 
We have elsewhere (Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Calcutia Review, 
1881) noted how the parent society of Caicutta, which sent him 
to England, valued his services and continued to regard him as a 
true friend and naturai leader of the community. 


THOMAS EDWARDS, 
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Art. VIL—PUBLIC WORKS POLITY IN FRANCE 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


HERE are many points of strong resemblance between the 

system of local government in France and Italy and the 

local self-government which it is now proposed to introduce in India, 

The functions of the Prefet in each Department, of the Sous 

Prefet in each arrondisement, of the Maire in each commune, 

closely correspond with the functions of the Commissioner, the Col- 
lector, and the Sub-divisional officer in India. 

Each of these officials in France acts in most administrative 
matters in concert with a Council of a representative character— 
and these Councils partake very much of the nature of the Local 
and District Boards which it is intended to establish in India. 

We propose to place before our readers a short account of the 
working of these institutions in France, and to examine first the 
constitution of local Representative Committees, appointed for the 
execution and administration of agricultural works of collective 


interest. 
No. I. 


LocAL COMMITTERS FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PuBiLic WorRKS OF COLLECTIVE INTEREST. 


The broad principles underlying the institution of these associa- 
tions in France are, that no public money is to be expended for 
the benefit of individuals, and that Government reserves a right 
of coercion for the execution of works of public interest. The 
law gives ample facilities to the persons interested to combine 
for the execution of public works which benefit them, but ex- 
cept in certain cases, which will be noticed hereafter, the initia- 
tive is usually taken by the persons benefited. 

Works of collective interest may be divided into two classes :— 
works required for protection against injuries, and which, by their 
nature, require combined action, and works designed to increase the 
value of land or property already placed in a normal condition. 

In the first class may be placed embankments for protection 
against floods, and the conservancy of drainage channels; in the 
second class may be placed irrigation canals, 

The French law provides extended facilities for the execution of 
works for protection against injury, beyond those required for the 
simple improvement of land. It prevents the execution of works 
required for protection against injury from being obstructed by the 
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opposition of individuals, by conferring a right of coercion on the 
majority of the persons interested. Further, when the persons inter- 
ested do not know how to combine for protection against a common 
injury, the local administration is empowered to carry out the 
work, and apportion the cost between the persons benefited. 

The duty of organising local Committees for the execution of 
these works is vested in the Prefet, and in 1865 there were 2,475 
such Committees in France, of which 857 were for embankments, 
804 for drainage, 750 for irrigation, and 64 for sub-soil drainage, 
The law relating to the constitution of these Committees, as it 
stands at present, was passed in 1865. 

It deals with two classes of local Committees ; free, and autho- 
rised. The essential principle governing the formation of these 
Committees, is the consent of the persons interested, The differ- 
ence between the two classes is that, in free associations the 
unanimous consent of the persons interested is required in writ- 
ing, and in authorised associations the consent of the majority 
only is required. 

Both free and authorised Committees have corporate powers ; 
they can buy, sell, borrow or mortgage, and they can sue and be 
sued in Courts of law. 

The proprietors interested in the works cannot be ‘sued indi- 
vidually, but only through their representative Committees, Local 
Committees may be formed for the execution of works for-— 

1, Defeuce against the sea, rivers and torrents, 

The maintenance and constitution of drainage channels. 

The drainage of swamps. 

The execution of works for the manufacture of salt. 

Rendering wholesome undrained aud unhealthy lands (assai- 
nissement des terres humides et insalubres.) 

Irrigation and reclamation of land. 

Sub-soil drainage, 

Local and village roads, 

9. Allagricultural improvements of collective interest, 

Local Committees may be formed for the execution of any of 
these works, by the unanimous consent of the persons interested 
in writing. The consent may be given by proxy, aud minors may 
be represented by their guardians. 

A deed of association must be drawn up specifying the object of 
the undertaking, and forwarded to the Prefet for publication in 
the local Gazette. It must specify rules for the administration 
and working of the society, and the appointment and powers of its 
officers. It must also state the method of raising and recovering 
the pares required for the construction and maintenance of the 
work, 
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The local Committee thus constituted, after publication in the 
Gazette of the articles of association, enjoys corporate powers, and 
is administered under the conditions and rules embodied in the 
deed of association. In this form the local Committee does not 
differ materially from a limited liability Company, It will be seen 
that authorised Committees enjoy privileges which cannot be con- 
ferred ov public companies, 

For works for drainage and embankments enumerated in the 
first four classes of the list given above, the law confers greater 
powers and privileges on these associatious, For works of this class 
the consent of the majority of persons interested is required in writ- 
ing, and unavimous consent isno longer necessary. The law then 
confers a power of coercion on the majority. 

It is clear that embankments can only be carried out by the 
whole of the estates protected combining for their construction ; 
that if drainage channels are not maintained, fertile plains may be 
converted into swamps ; and that the public health depends largely 
on the execution of works of embankment and drainage, 

On the other hand, works for irrigation, for local roads, and, 
for facilitating sub-soil drainage, are carried out solely for the benefit: 
of individuals, The question of extending these coercive provisions to 
irrigation works has several times been discussed in France, and in 
1875 a commission was appointed to consider the expediency of ab- 
olishing altogether the distinction between free and authorised local 
Committees. The report of the commission states, that very great 
care should be exercised in conferring coercive powers on local Com- 
mittees for the execution of works which, although they have con- 
siderable influences on the material progress of the empire, are 
generally promoted in a spirit of commercial speculation. 

They, however, recommend that works for irrigation and sub-soil 
drainage should be previleged when it can be shown that they are 
necessary for the protection of property, to guard against the ravages 
of the Phylloxera, for instance, or if it can be clearly showa that 
they are necessary in the interests of the public health. They 
do not recommend the application of coercive measures for 
local roads or other miscellaneous agricultural works, 

In India, a supply of fresh drinking water to a rural population 
by irrigation channels, and protection against well established pe- 
riodical famines, would seem a valid reason for including irrigation 
works among the list of works to be carried out by authorised 
local Committees. 

Authorised Committees are constituted in the following manner : 

The initiative may be taken by one or more of the persons in- 
terested, or by the Prefet at the instance of engiueers of the Pub- 
lic Works Department. Plans, drawings and estimates are 
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prepared either by a Government engineer or any other independent 
engineer. Articles of Association are drawn up specifying the 
object of the enterprise and determining the ways and means of 
meeting the cost of the works. ‘The plan shows the boundaries of 
the estates interested, 

The Prefet then holds a local and preliminary enquiry into the 
scheme. The local Government has powers to determine in each 
particular case, as it arises, the mode and time of holding this en- 
quiry. Generally the plans are deposited at the Mayor’s office, and 
a register of objection is opened, and remains open for twenty days, 

An officer appointed by the Prefet then receives personally for 
three days the representations of the persons interested on the spot, 
and a notice is issued to each proprietor, warning him that the in- 
quiry is instituted and its object. 

After the preliminary inquiry, a public meeting of the persons 
interested is convened by the Prefet. ‘The Prefet nominates the 
Chairman who need not be one of the persons interested, and 
is generally an independent individual chosen on account 
of his impartiality and local influence. A formal record of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting is drawn up by the Chairman and signed 
by all the persons present. Absent proprietors may signify their 
assent In writing, 

If the majority of votes is against the prosecution of the work, it 
is placed on one side and falls through, unless the local Government 
intervenes under circumstances which will be hereafter explained, 
If, however, a majority of proprietors, representing two-thirds 
of the area interested, or if two-thirds of the persons interested, 
representing at least half of the area affected, consent to the work, 
the papers are forwarded to the Prefet, and he may authorise the 
establishment of the Committee, or he may refuse it. If he autho- 
rises the execution, the persons dissenting may appeal to the local 
Government. 

The order of the Prefet is published in the local Gazette, and is 
open to the criticism of the press. Appeals against the order 
must be preferred within fifteen days and are dealt with by a 
resolution of the central Government, published in the Imperial 
Gazette. 

If the Prefet refuses to authorise the Committee, a similar publi- 
cation of his order is necessary, and an appeal to Government may 
be preferred by any persons interested. 

In addition to the privilege of appeal, the law confers on dis- 
sentients the right of ceding the lands affected by the proposed 
works to the local Committee. 

In this case notice must be given to the Prefet within one 
month from the publication of his order, and the local Committee 
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must then arrange to pay the market value cf the land ceded 
under rules similar to those for the acquisition of lands for public 
purposes, and the lands then vest in the local Committee, hn the 
case of embankments and water courses for drainage, this right of 
giving up lands does not exist, and it is only permitted in the case 
of salt works, the drainage of swamps, and the rendering whole- 
some of swampy lands. 

The land thus acquired by the local Committee is generally in 
practice resold, and the proceeds credited to the general revenue 
of the Association. After four months from the publication of 
the list of proprietors interested, no proprietor can dispute his 
liability to pay for the construction and maintenance of the pro- 
posed work, 

The business of the Association is conducted by a Committee 
elected from the persons interested at a general meeting of the 
proprietors. 

The Articles of Association must specify the minimum in- 
terest which gives a right to a proprietor to take part in the 
eneral Meeting. All the persons interested have not a right to 
vote at these meetings, but the persons excluded may combine . 
the smaller holdings, and appoint members to represent them in 
proportion to their aggregate area. 

By fixing the minimum interest with some reference to the 
magnitude of the area interested, it is generally possible to bring 
the number of proprietors attending the general meeting within a 
manageable limit. The Articles of Association must also specify 
the greatest number of votes allowed to each proprietor. .It must 
state the number of members of the executive Committee and the 
duration of their term of office, ‘he members of the Committee 
are elected at a general meeting of persons interested ; but, if after 
two meetings, the members are not elected, or if the meetings 
are not held, the Prefet may appoint the members of the Managing 


Committee. 
In case a grant-in-aid to the work is made by the State or 


district, the Prefect may appoint members of the Committee 
in the proportion the grant bears to the total capital of the 


association. 

The Chairman of the Committee and Vice-Chairman are elected 
by the members. The law does not state what is to be done in 
case the Committee does not satisfactorily perform its duties, and 
this omission is said to have caused inconvenience, which is 
remedied in practice by special provisions to meet the case embodied 
in the deed of association. 

The deed of association specifies the powers and duties of the 
local Committee and its officers, The lists of contributions due 
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from each proprietor are prepared periodically and submitted to 
the Prefet. When they have received his countersignature, 
the contributions are recoverable under the laws applied to 
public taxes and demands, either by the Prefet or by an officer 
appointed by the local Committee and approved of by him. 
Disputes as to the boundaries of lands benefited, and the share or 
vote of a proprietor in the association, are decided by the Prefet 
with the assistance of his council. Land required for the work 
may be taken up as land required for public purposes, 


In the case of the drainage of marshes and the embankment of 
lands, the Prefet may summarily appoint local Committees and 
compel them to execute work required in the interests of the 
public health and safety, but at present these compulsory laws 
are seldom acted on, and the elective system of authorised 
associations is put in force as far as possible. 


Seme such provisions as these should form part of the local 
self-Government Bill now under the consideration of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. They would meet the case of numberless 
small works for irrigation and drainage which remain to be carried 
out in these provinces, and would not affect the great irrigation 
works now carried out by the State. 

The chief difficulty met with by the collector of a district, in 
instituting works which interest a number of estates, is the money 
difficulty. 

The fact that the taxation levied by the local Committee 
is made recoverable by law as a public demand, and the law 
by which the articles of the association to which the majority 
of persons interested have given their written assent, are binding 
on the persons interested, and may contain provisions authoris- 
ing the Prefet to enforce them, affords a basis of financial secu- 
rity on which it is possible to go into the open market and raise 
loans for the execution of the works, The provision by which 
the articles of association may be enforced by the Prefet is 
very elastic, and may be applied to any circumstances which arise 
in the practical administration of works of collective agricultural 
interest. 


The power of acquiring land and coercing the minority, is 
a provision which in India should be extended to small irrigation 
works, which are often undertaken in the interests of the public 
health for the supply of drinking water to the rural population, 
and in the interests of public safety, as a provision against drought. 
The provisions of the Act opens out a large field for the enterprise 
and institution of such works by independent engineers and for 
the investment of foreign capital. 
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Government will not always advance money for the prosecution 
of these works, and we have now no administrative machinery 
for raising funds for them or for initiating and promoting them. 

The representative character of the local Committee is in accord 
with the principle of local self-Government, and such a law 
in Bengal will place unlimited powers in the hands of the local 
officers for the extension of small works of agricultural interest 
with the least possible -degree of Government interference and 
responsibility, and it will tend to promote, in a high degree, local 
and commercial enterprise for the exécution of public works of 
a very important class, 

From the large number of these local committees in France, 
Spain and Italy, under very varying circumstances, for works of 
agricultural interest of all kinds, the institution has been practically 
shown to be useful and workable, and in the hands of Collectors 
of districts in India, it would probably be as successful as in 
the hands of the Prefet of a department in France or Italy. 

lf this statement of the successful results of these insti- 
tutions in France, and if these suggestions for their organi- 
sation in India, are to have practical effect, it is necessary to . 
define them more precisely. 

The legislation required would, I think, best take the power of a 
chapter in Local Self-government Bills containing the following 
clauses :— 


Or THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LocAL COMMITTEES FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLIC WORKS. 


Whenever, on the application of one or more of the persons 
interested, or at the instance of an officer of the Publie 
Works Department, the Collector of a District shall see fit 
to organise a local Committee, for the execution and admin- 
istration of Public Works of agricultural interest, having 
for their object the increasing of the value of land, and affecting 
more than one estate, he shall proceed as follows, and cause 
the preparation of the following papers and statements :— 

J. Plans and estimates and full engineering details, and 
a description of the works to be carried out. 

II. A map shewing the estates to be benefited. 

lII. A ciear statement shewing the estates to be benefited 
and the proportional share of each estate in the work. 

IV. Articles of Association specifying— 

(a.) The object of the proposed work. 

(>.) The ways and means of raising the funds required for 
the proposed works and for maintaining them. 
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(c.) The method of appointing a representative Committee 
from the persons interested in the work by the votes 
of the persons interested, the number of members of the 
Committee, their duration of office, and the procedure for 
re-electing a Committee periodically. 

(d.) .The vote of each person interested in the proposed asso- 
ciation for the election of the Committee. The maximum 
vote allowed to each shareholder and the least interest which 
confers a vote and a provision for authorising unrepresented 
estates to combine for the appointment of voters in proportion 
to their aggregate interest. 

(e.) The powers and duties of the representative Committee 
and the officers appointed by them. 

V. On the receipt of these papers the Collector will cause 
their translation into the vernacular of the district, and 
cause printed notices to be delivered to the owners of each 
estate interested, informing him that the plans, papers and 
drawings aforesaid will be deposited in the Colleetorate for 
public inspection for a period of one month. 

VI. The Collector shall then, by a written notice, require 
the attendance of the proprietor of each estate to be benefited or 
of his duly authorised attorney on a_ specified date at a 
ublic meeting to be held in the Town Hall, or Municipal 
Office, of the Sudder station of the district. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be nominated by 
the Collector of the district, and he need not necessarily be 
a person interested in the work, or a Government official. 

The Chairman of the meeting shall record the names of © 
the persons interested at-the meeting in writing, and whether 
they assent or dissent to the execution of the proposed work 
and the establishment of a local Committee. 

The local Government shall frame rules for the record of the 
votes of the proprietors interested, and for holding public meetings 
for initiating the institution of local Committees, 

The local Government may make the written assent to, or dissent 
from, the proposed work compulsory on the persons interested, 
under a penalty not exceeding a fine of (500) five hundred rupees. 

The Proceedings of the General Meeting shall be forwarded by 
the Collector of the District to the local Government through the 
Commissioner of the Division with his recommendation. 

VII. The local Government will then consider the nature and 
importance of the proposed work, and either sanction the institu- 
tion of the proposed local Committee, or refuse sanction in a Reso- 
lution to be published in the local Gazette, 
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VIII. The sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor to the institution 
of the local Committee confers the following privileges :— 

(a.) Corporate powers on the loca! Committee to buy, sell, bor- 
row, and mortgage, and sue and be sued in Courts of law. 

(6.) Immunity to the individual shareholders from process of law 
in matters relating to the proposed work, except in so far as relates 
to the responsibility accepted by them, or by a majority of them, 
binding the minority and embodied in the Articles of Association, 

(c.) The power of acquiring land with the intervention of the 
Collector under the rules for taking up land for public purposes, 
This privilege will only be exercised under special rules framed by 
Government and published in the Gazette. 

(d.) The local Committee shall submit annually to the Collector 
a statement showing the taxation it is proposed to impose on the 
shareholders of the Association. 

The countersignature of the Collector to this roll shall make the 
demands recoverable either by the Collector or by an officer of the 
local Committee approved of by him, as arrears of public revenue, 

IX. Whenever in the opinion of the local Government the pro- 
posed work is necessary to the public health or safety, it may, on 


sanctioning the institution of the Committee, order that a propor-— 


tional share of the work shall be borne by persons interested who 
have not recorded their votes, or who dissent from the execution of 
the proposed work, provided that the majority of persons interested, 
owning two-thirds of the area interested, or that two-thirds of the 
owners of the estates interested, owning one-half of the area, have 
given their assent in writing to the proposed work. 

In the Resolution sanctioning the proposed work Government 
may pass orders— 

(a.) Limiting the taxation to be imposed hy the local Committee. 

(b.) Regulating the issue of loans and debentures required for 
the execution of proposed work. 

(c.) Enforcing the liabilities of the representative Committee 
and shareholders towards the fulfilment of undertakings made with 
debenture-holders and capitalists for loans raised with the sanction 
of Government for the execution of the proposed work. 

(d.) To guard against danger to the public health and safety 
caused by the neglect of the representative Committee to fulfil 
the duties of their office. 





The duties of officers of the Public Works Department with 
reference to these institutions in France are of two kinds. In the 
first place Administrative :—They may advise their initiation, and 
originate projects ; they may at the request of the Collector prepare 
the plaus and estimates required by law, and concert with him the 
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reliminary statements and papers required for the institution 
of the local Committee. 

They assist the Collector in deciding disputes as to the area in- 
terested, and other technical points which occur in the execution 
of these works, 

If the plans and estimates are prepared by independent engi- 
neers, as Often is the case, they advise on their reception, and 
point out if they affect the public interests by obstructing drain- 
age, or by interference with existing rights of using water, or in any 
other way interfere with the public health and safety. If grants- 
in-aid of the work are given from the funds of the State, the Col- 
lector has generally aright of nominating a number of members 
of the local Committee in the proportion the grant-in-aid bears to 
the capital raised by local enterprise ; as a rule, officers of the De- 
partment of Public Works are the official nominees in these cases. 

In many of the Departments in France these Committees have 
hecome so numerous, that an officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment is appointed specially for the duty of inspecting and reporting 
on their work, and keeping Government fully informed as to its 
progress, and for enforcing the fulfilment of their obligations to the 
State. 

With reference to the practical execution of the work en- 
trusted to these Committees, full powers are given to them to carry 
out their own arrangements by appointing qualified engineers, sub- 
ject to the general orders issued by Government constituting them. 
Most frequently they apply for the services of officers of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, which are given on terms fixed by Govern- 
ment in its administrative capacity, according to the special circum- 
stances of each case. se Sie os 

If these institutions are to be promoted and fostered in Bengal, 
if they are to be placed beyond the narrow limits of centralization, 
of bureaucratic inertia and of reliance on grants from the funds of 
the State, a larger scope must be given to the institution of these 
works by private enterprise ; larger powers must be given to our 
district officers for their organization, and larger opportunities must 
be afforded for the introduction of foreign capital for their execu- 
tion by some such legislation as I have endeavoured to oatline in 
this paper. 

A. J. HuGuHEs, 
M. Inst., OC. £. 
3rd December 1882. 

















Art VIII—THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch with the Co-operation of the Author, By 
James Ballingal. London, Triibner & Co, Ludgate Hill. 


British Encyclopedia. Art. Lgypt. 

“1 ~HE most emphatic answer ever given by any section of man- 
kind to Mr. Mallock’s question :-—“ Is life worth living?” 

is, perhaps, that which finds expression in the eschatology: of the 

ancient Egyptians. 

No more passionate protest against the finality of death is to be 
found in the whole literature of religion than that embodied in the 
famous ‘* Book of the Dead.” No more convincing testimony to 
the strength, the constancy, or the universality of their yearniug 
after a renewal of conscious activity beyond the grave, has been 
supplied by any people, than is furnished by these dwellers on the 
Nile, in the extent to which that protest was reflected in every 
phase of their lives. , : 

‘The future state of the justified, described in the ‘ Book 
of the Dead,” was, it is true, a state of ideal beatitude, and, so far, 
the yearning expressed in it may be said to have implied a 
sense of the imperfection of mundane existence. But it is none the 
less certain, that the conception of life as at all desirable must, in 
this,.as in all similar cases, have been based on mundane experience 
alone. Inthe “ Book of the Dead,” in the whole worship, and 
in the every-day life, of the ancient Egyptian, the fundamental 
note is the cry, loud, clear and poignant:—* Let me not die!” 
The plea for a more perfect form of life is but the over-tone 
which accompanies this fundamental note, and which, though in 
the nature of things inseparable from it, in uo way impairs its 
independent significance, as a confession that life, however im- 
yerfect 1t may be, is, on the whole, worth the living. 

The faith in a beatified immortality, which is the dominant idea 
in Egyptian eschatology, based as it is upon an aspiration common 
to the greater part of mankind, stands in need of no further expla- 
nation. But to understand the special form assumed by it, and the 
details of the progress of which, as described in the “ Book of the 
Dead,” it was the goal, it is necessary first to comprehend the atti- 
tude of the Egyptian mind in relation to the scheme of the physi- 
cal universe. 

Science has so completely shattered the foundations on which 
that attitude rested, that a powerful effort of the imagination 


is needed to reconstruct them. But, when once the process has 
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been performed, much that was obscure becomes clear, and much 
that seemed childish appears natural enough. 

Let us conceive, then, of the earth, not as a revolving sphere, cir- 
cling the sun, and turning all portions of its circumference sucees- 
sively to the great luminary, but as a plane, irradiated by it in 
its diurnal course, and set above a region of perpetual darkness. 
Let us conceive again of the sun, not as suspended in circumam- 
bient space, and pouring forth on all sides a perennial flood of light 
and heat, but as travelling through the visible firmament by day, 
and the dark under-world by night. To these conceptions let us 
superadd that of the sun as a living god, the source of all life, 
and light, and good, and of the under-world as ‘a place peopled with 
the powers of death, darkness and evil ; and what more natural than 
to suppose that the night is an interval of tribulation for the day- 
god, during which he is engaged in fighting his way through the 
realms of gloom, while his return to his beneficent work in the 
morning is asign that he has triumphed in the contest ? What more 
natural, again, than to suppose that man, at his death, descends 
into the same under-world, there to go through a similar struggle, 
aud to re-issue triumphant with the sun, or be imprisoned in never 
ending darkness, according to his deserts ? 

Such, stated broadly, was, in fact, the belief of the ancient 
Egyptians regarding death and a future state. 

We may pause, before pursuing further the details of the subject, 
to realise, with the necessary imagination, something of the 
fervour with which the ancient Egyptian would pray nightly for 
the victory of the sum-god; something of the grateful joy and 
thanksgiving with which, every morning, he would welcome his 
return, 

We may pause again to reflect bow largely every form of 
dualism—the belief in an independent power of evil, here 
Apepi, there Ahriman, now Satan, waging perpetual conflict with 
the good—is based on primitive notions regarding the nature 
of familiar astronomical events. The view which looks upon 
darkness, not as a mere negation of light, but as a positive 
quality, emanating from an independent and antagonistic source, 
is comparable with that which regards heat and cold as separate 
and opposite entities, and is the view proper to a stage of mental 
development which was once universal, and from which only the 
cultured few are yet wholly emancipated. ‘The identification of 
the one quality with good, and the other with evil, was something 
more than a metaphor to primitive man, as it still is to children ; 
and that it should have found expression in his religious beliefs, 
was inevitable, 

In India the same condition of mind finds a vivid illustration 
in the views entertained regarding the nature of eclipses and 
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the ceremonies performed during the continuance of these 
phenomena. Only with the conception of law as regulating 
the succession of natural phenomena, can the human mind 
be said to emerge from the stage of childishness, Until this con- 
ception is fully realised, the supernatural must enter more or 
less into all theories of the government of the universe, however 
much the forms it assumes may differ. | 

The series of documents which composed the “ Book of the 
Dead ” being independent compositions, belonging to widely differ- 
ent epochs in the development of the Egyptian religion, and 
representing various phases of the popular faith, rather than parts 
of one organic whole, consistency of detail is not to be looked for 
even in its descriptive passages. Indeed, it is a misnomer to 
speak of it as a book at all in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is rather a collection of texts, hymns, and prayers, regarding a 
particular set of subjects, which had, at one time or another, come 
to be recognised as authoritative. 

The accounts given in these documents of the fate of mankind 
after death are numerous, and exhibit considerable differences in 
points of detail. In certain main features, however, a general 
agreement is observable. These features are the judgment ; the 


justification, or condemnation, of the deceased according to his 


conduct in life, and his consequent punishment or reward; the 
subsequent conflict of the justified with various powers of darkuess, 
and his final triumph and manifestation in the light. 

The principal features of the judgment are thus summed up 
by Dr. Tiele :—“ Ma, the goddess of truth and righteousness, or 
Horos himself, conducts him within. His soul is then weighed 
on the divine balance by Anubis, Horos and Thoth. The last men- 
tioned records the sum total, and, if it be possible, justifies the 
soul. Finally, he is brought by Horos before Osiris, who, seated 
upon his throne of judgment, with the hell monster before him, 
the, four genii of the dead close by, and surrounded by the 
seventy-two judges, gives a verdict.” 

The testimony necessary for the justification of the deceased 
includes, according to one ancient canon, such as the following :— 
“T have not oppressed the miserable; I have not imposed work 
beyond his powers on any servant; I have allowed no master to 
maltreat his slave ; I have injured no one; I have caused no one 
to weep or to perish with hunger. I have not told lies, or stolen 
or committed murder; I have not even ordered anybody to be 
treacherously put to death. I have not committed adultery; I 
have uot been a hypocrite, or licentious, or a drunkard, I have 
not falsified weights or measures; I have not appropriated the 
animals of the divine offerings, or stolen anything belonging to 
he deity; I have not taken the milk from the mouth of the 
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nurselings ; 1 have blasphemed neither the king nor my father, 
nor have I mocked God, or despised God: in my heart. I have 
given bread to him that was hungry, water to him that was thirsty 
clothes to the naked, and shelter to the wanderer. ” , 

If the deceased was condemned, he was sentenced to second 
death. This death, however, did not extinguish consciousness ; 
it was rather eternal exclusion from the light, attended with ever- 
lasting torments, such as being compelled to eat and drink putrid 
food; being cast into fire; being torn and devoured by an evil 
spirit. 

Tf the deceased was justified, the use of his members was restored 
to him, “ especially of his mouth, that he might be able to utter 
the sacred words indispensable as a means of warding off the evil 
spirits, and of his heart, which is the principle of life.” Then, 
like the sun-god himself, he had to go through a series of terrible 
conflicts, passing through fifteen portals, at each of which new 
trials awaited bim. “ Monsters attacked him, he was menaced by 
dangers, nets were laid to ensnare him; at one time he was 
obliged to travel through desolate tracts where nothing grew, and 
which were under the dominion of seven evil spirits.”. Even. 
when he emerged from the under-world, his troubles were not at 
anend. In his voyage over the heavenly ocean, he was constantly 
in danger of falling overboard and being drowned. At last, with 
the aid of the sacred spear, and by the magical power of the words 
from the sacred books and hymns which he had learnt upon 
earth, or carried with him, having overcome all enemies and sur- 
mounted all difficulties, he became a spirit of light and could 
assume any form he pleased, cultivating the happy fields, and rea 
ing fabulous harvests, or accompanying the sun-god in his bark 
by day, and shining in the heavens as a star at night. 

To place the deceased in possession of the potent formule just 
referred to, was the object of the “ Book of the Dead.” The first 
sixteen chapters of the collection were described, in the words 
written at the head of the first, as “Chapters by the magical 
power of which the deceased may issue forth at will during the 
day, and accompany the sun in his triumphal march.” About the 
meaning of the expression “during the day,” some difference of 
opinion exists, Lepsius would refer it to the great day of judg- 
ment. But the justification of the deceased, as we have seen, 
depended entirely on hisconduct during his life upon earth. It 
was in the conflict that followed, and not during the judgment 
itself, that he required the assistance of the sacred texts; and 
there can be no doubt that “the day,” whatever its precise 
meaning, referred to the state entered by him after he had achieved 
victory in that conflict. There is some reason, however, to see in 
it the expression of a belief that fur the justified soul, as for the 
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sun-god himself, the conflict’ was renewed every night, and. this 
view is borne out by other passages in the “ Book of the Dead.” 

As might be supposed from the supreme importance of the 
functions attributed to its contents, the Book of the Dead oceupied 
a place in the mind and life of the Egyptian people to which the 
history of other sacred literatures furnishes no parallel. They 
learnt it by heart; its most sacred texts were inscribed on their 
sarcophagi and on the cerements of -the dead; and, where 
his relatives, could afford it, the book itself was buried with 
him. 

Besides the “ Book of the Dead,” there were, however, other 
magical papyri which were held in hardly less respect. Among 
such compositions was the “ Book of the Breathings of Life,” con- 
taining similar doctrines, and supposed to be possessed of similar 
virtues, which was placed next the heart, beneath the left arm of 
the deceased. 

In estimating the ethical significance of the Egyptian eschat- 
ology, the fact to whieh we have already adverted, that, not- 
withstanding the immense value attached to tliese texts and 
formule, they became of service to the deceased only after 
he had come. successfully through the ordeal of judgment, is of 
the highest importance. Justification by works, in fact, preceded 
justification by faith. If the deceased was cond+mued, not all 
the magical texts in the world could save him. What happened to 
him in the. opposite case; what was his fate if, though justified 
by his works in the day of judgment, he lacked the knowledge 
of the magical words so necessary to him in the subsequent 
conflict, we do not clearly know. There is reason, however, to 
think that even in this case he triumphed in the end. “He 
who knows this book,” says one of the texts, “ is one who in the 
day of resurrection in the under-world, arises and enters in ; 
but he who does not know this chapter, does not enter in 80 soon 
as he arises.” 

To the view held by the Greeks, that the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. was included in the eschatology of the Egyptians, the 
results, of modern investigation lend, but a qualified, support. 
No, trace of a belief in metempsychosis, as understood by the 
ancient Greeks, is to be found.in the sacred texts. On the other 
hand, one of the virtues attributed, to the magical formule 
contained in the “ Book of the Dead” and similar documents, 
was to enable the justified to assume, during the conflict in the 
under-world, the forms of any animals he pleased, for the purpose 
of. baffling his enemies. 

“ According to. the “ Book of the Dead,” says Tiele, “the deceased 
may assume all sorts of shapes—that of a sparrow-hawk, an 
adder, a crocodile-headed god, in orden by this, expedient, to 
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to trick his enemies, exactly as we learn from the myths Osiris 
used to do. Not until after this is the soul, which always accom- 
panies the shade in the form of a sparrow-hawk with human 
bead, reunited to the body. But all this happens i in the king- 
dom of the dead, not on earth, " “4 Perhaps, 
at a later period there may have arisen among the in- 
habitants of the Nile valley, a dogma of the soul’s incarnation 
evolved from the ancient eschatology. If so, that dogma is 
certainly not ancient, and their origival doctrine of immortality 
is nothing but a mystic representation arising out of sun- 
worship.” 

This feature in the eschatology of the Egyptians has its parallel 
in the position held by animals in their pantheon, and it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that there was an intimate con- 
nexion between the two. The precise nature of that connexion 
depends on the origin of their worship of animals, a question which 
is not free frem obscurity. The most rational explanation of the 
matter is, that this worship was a survival of aboriginal fetichism, 
and that its incorporation with the religion of the dominant race 
was a concession to a conquered African population, very much as 
Hinduism, in its later forms, is the result of a fusion of the reli- 
gion of the Aryan invaders with those of the non-Aryan popu- 
lations whom they absorbed. 

In all probability, it was part of the belief of this aboriginal 
African population, that they would be converted, after death, into 
the animals which they worshipped during life. ‘Hence, in accord- 
ance with that spirit-ef compromise which was a marked feature 
of the Egyptian religion to the latest times, their adoption into 
the official pantheon. “Hence, too, the inclusion among the pri- 
vileges of the justified in a future state, of the power of 
assuming their forms at will. While this theory furnishes an 
explanation of the want of any organic connexion between the 
distinctive mythology of the Egyptians and the worship io ques- 
tion, it finds strong confirmation in the prevalence of such a 
form of fetichism among the surrounding African tribes to the 
present day. 

In the course of the. above attempt to put before the readers 
of the Calcutta Review a succinct account of the eschato- 
logy of the Egyptians, reference has been made incidentally to 
certain features in their mythology. In the present state of our 
knowledge of the subject, a synthetic treatment of the several 
religious : systems which prevailed in different parts of the Nile 
Valley and at different periods of its history, can lead to no 
satisfactory result, It seems doubtful, indeed, whether. such a 
treatment is appropriate to the. subject, At no time-can it be 
said that a single religion prevailed throughout the country; no 
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is any continuity to be found in the successive forms which the 
State religion assumed, Different systems, exhibiting a certain 
family likeness along with wide specific differences, flourished simul- 
taneously in different more or less clearly defined localities, and 
now one, now another of these systems, dominated the rest, 
according to the proclivities of the reigning dynasty. 

Of all “the culis, perhaps, that of Heliopolis, or Pa Ra, is at once 
the simplest, and that in which the common, are least complicated 
with variant, elements, At Pa Ra, as the name of the place implies, 
the worship of Ra occupied the samé position as that of Osiris at 
Thinis Abydos, with whom there can be no doubt he. was essen- 
tially identical. Like Osiris, he was a sun-god, and, like Osiris, 
he was a dual divinity, Ra-Tum. As Ra, the god of the sun by 
day, the sun manifested, he was the offspring of himself. As 
Tum the god of the hidden sun,—not merely the sun at night, 
but the sun of primal chaos, before there was light at all—he was 
the father of himself, In other words, Tum and “Ra were different 
manifestations of the same divine being ; ; Tum the pre-existent, the 
one alone, before all things, and Ra his transformation, who, re- 
turning into himself in Amenti, the place of concealment, is daily 
purified and renews his course in the light. 

In the hymns of Chap. XV of the “ Book of the Dead,” he is 
thus addressed :— 

* Hail, thou who art come as Tum, and who hast been the Creator of the 


God !” 
* Hail, thou who art come as soul of the holy souls in Amenti !” 
sn Hail, supreme among the gods, who by thy beauties dost illumine the 


kingdom of the dead ! 
“ Hail, thou who comest in radiance and travellest in thy disc !” 
“ Hail, greatest of all the gods, bearing rule in the highest, reigning in the 


nethermost, heaven ! ” 
* * co * * 


* Hail, thou who hast slain the guilty ; thou who hast destroyed Apap 
(the serpent of darkness.”) 

_ Associated with Ra-Tum were two other cosmogonic deities, 
Shu and his wife, Tefnut. Shu was the god of the atmosphere, 
and Tiele considers that he represented the cosmic heat and light 
principle. Perhaps it would come nearer the truth to regard him 
as occupying in the cosmogonic system much the same place that 
the ether occupies in the theories of modern physicists The “Book 
of the Dead” describes Ra, the god of light and heat, as walking on 
the props of Shu. He was also the son of Tum, aud the sun was 
said to have begun to exist with the beginning of his existence. In 
other words, he was a necessary condition of the manifestation of the 
sun. Again in the “ Book of the Dead,” he is described as “ divid- 
ing the waters which are under from those which are above the 
firmament,” an expression strovgly reminding one of the phrase- 
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ology of the more modern Genesis. Tefnut was the wife of Shu. 
She was identified with moisture and with the productive power 
of Nature, and yet again as the destructive power. 

“The myth of Heliopolis,” says Tiele, comparing it with the 
Osirian myth, “ represents the conflict between light aud darkness, 
but io it Ra himself takes more the part of a king, general of his 
army; the warrior-god in the strict sense of the word is a Horos 
of a lower rank, At the time of the commencement of the new 
year, the combat has come to an end, and Apap, pierced through, 
is thrown into the sea. This victory is, however, neither decisive 
nor final ; the conflict begins again without ceasing. Every morn- 
ing, even when Ra is mounting into his bark, Apap makes an at- 
tempt to stop him, but in vain. Four times a year the opposition 
of the demon of darkness is made with redoubled energy, and Apap 
contests the right of Ra to be king, but on each occasion is vic- 
toriously repulsed.” 

“It would be a mistake to see here nothing but a poetic 
representation of the conflict between light and darkness in 
nature. What we have here was at the first an article of faith 
among the peoples of antiquity. They did not, know with 
scientific certainty that every day darkness must give way to 
light, that the apparent course of the stars is subject to fixed 
laws and to annual revolutions. The life of the sun, renewed 
each morning, was in their eyes a miracle, a result of the superior 
power of the gods of light, and although the phenomenon 
was daily renewed throughout the course of innumerable cen- 
turies, its permanence was not believed in, or relied on, except 
by virtue of an act of faith, of-which the myths are the expression, 
the dogmas.” 

The Osiris myth, while more complicated in its symbolism 
than that of Ra, is based on the same mzin ideas. Seb, the 
earth-god, the “Lord of the length of time and of eternity, 
aud Nu, or Nu-tpe, the goddess of heaven, and the cosmogonic 
water, are the progenitors of the rest; and Osiris is the sun-god 
who “dies every day and falls a prey every evening to the 
demon of darkness, the serpent Apap,” the place of the latter 
being subsequently taken by Seb, the god of the scorching heat. 

Of the conception of Horos, Dr. Tiele says :— 

“The signification of his name Asar, As-iri, which Lauth not 
long ago proposed to translate, ‘son of the earth,’ is indeed 
uncertain, but that he cannot he other than a sun-god is evident 
if we notice his peculiar relation to Horos, the sun-god, who at 
one time is indentified with him, and then is called his father, 
and oftenest of all his son. Osiris is also designated as son of 


Seb, the god of the earth, and of Nu, goddess of the heavenly 
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ocean, as grandson of Ra, the sun-god, pur excellence, who is 
called first in his circle, the father of fathers, and of whom it is 
said that he is united with Osiris in Suten-se-nen, This conclu- 
sion, that Osiris is a sun-god, is confirmed by a number of ex- 
pressions used regarding him. In the hymns, his accession to 
the throne of his father is compared to the rising of the sun, and 
it is even snid of him in so many words: ‘ He glitters on the 
horizon, he sends out rays of light from his double feather and 
inundates the world with it, as the sun from out of the highest 
heaven.’ Like the sun he is called in the sacred songs, Lord of 
the length of time. Yet it would be a great mistake to say thut 
Osiris signifies the sun. He is the divine being who reveals him- 
self in the sun. One of his usual appellations is ‘ mysterious 
soul of the Lord of the disk,’ or simply ‘soul of the sun” He 
is thus the soul of the sun, not dying when it dies, its ever-abiding 
vital force, which at nights is displayed in the glittering con- 
stellation of Orion, and in the morning is united again to the 
revivified body of the sun. He is also more definitely this in a 
special character. The operation of the sun is two-fold, beneficent 
and terrible ; it quickens or it destroys life. The Greeks united 
both characteristics in Phesbus Apollo, The Egyptians kept 
them separate. They called Osiris Unnefer, that is, the good 
heing representing the beneficent power of the sun that triumphs 
always over the powers of darkness, and cannot be annihilated 
by those injurious powers that are also exercised by the sun. 
That is the original physical signification of Osiris, always 
evidently betrayed in words and symbols even after his moral 
significance came more into the foreground. Becoming ever 
more and more detached from nature and exalted above her, 
he grew by degrees to be Lord of the universe (Neb ter), to 
whom everything owed its origin, who formed ‘the sun, and 
who makes it rise and set, the Lord of life without whom no- 
thing can live. How these conceptions arose out of the original 
‘natural one is self-evident, and it is equally clear how he soon 
became the type of the good man, of the hunian soul which 
is obliged to carry on a conflict similar to his against the powers 
of death, and which finds in his victory a guarantee of its own 
triumph, in his rising again a pledge of its own immortality. 
From the most ancient times accordingly, we find the dead, 
both men and women, represented as identifying themselves with 


him, their everlasting ideal. 

















Art. IX.—ECONOMIC REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,” April 1882.) 
Caapter JIT. 

Cheaper Production ; to relieve indebtedness, 


“Wherever we turn we find agriculturists burthened with debts running on 
at enormous rates of interest. ‘In some districts, even provinces, the evil fs all 
absorbing, a whole population of. paupers, hopelessly meshed in the webs of 
usurers. "— Hints on Agricultural Reform in India, by Allan Hume. 


‘* Money-lenders are obyjously as necestary to the Indian agriculturist as the 
seed which he sows, or as the rain which falls from heaven to water his 
fields. ’’— Sir John Strachey. | 


‘* The idea of Government being the money-lender to the agricultural classes 
is an indigenous one..,........, The money-lender has taken the place of Govern- 
ment.""— Mr. £. C, Buck, 


‘Step by step the Government has receded from its people.”—(The late) 
James Geddes, 
HE object of the reforms proposed in the last two chapters 
has ud to increase the ryot’s food, that is, his happiness, 
by securing a larger outturn for division between him and his 
landlord ; a fairer share in the crop for him ; and, in particular, 
the full portion of the harvest which equitably melonge to him, as 
having been produced by his ‘improving’ energy an onlay 
Let it be supposed that these reforms have been carried out: 
that fixity of tenure, fair rent, and fair dealing with improve- 
ments have been conferred on the Indian cultivator, and that, by 
a combined effort of State, landlord, and ryot, the fields have 
been protected from drought to the widest possible extent. Will 
then the great task have been accomplished? Will rural India 
have been relieved from its wretchedness? The answer turus on 
the degree to which these reforms may emancipate the ryot from 
his present servitude to the money-lender and grain-dealer, and 
enable him to work with his own, instead of borrowed capital, 
and secure for himself the full market value of that part of his 
share in the grain-heap which is not kept for food or seed. The 
probable extent of such emancipation cannot, of course, be calcu- 
lated with any approach to precision, All that can safely be said 
is that, whatever may be the intensity of the pressure of this ser- 
vitude now, it will be greatly less then. On the one hand there is 
the direct improvement in the ryot’s financial position, produced 
by the fixing of a fair rent ; the stimulus to his productive energy 
represented by fixity of tenure and fair dealing with improvements ; 
and the narrowed scope of one of the chief causes of his em- 
barrassments, by the better protection of his fields from drought, 
20 
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and, when exceptional calamity befalls, by the equitable sharing of 
the loss between himself, his landlord, and the State. On the 
other hand there is the melancholy fact that indebtedness is not 
the condition only, or even chiefly, of the helpless tenaut-at-will. 
On the contrary, ‘itis commonly observed that landholders are 
more indebted than tenants with occupancy rights, and tenants 
with rights than tenants-at-will, a result obviously attributable to 
tle fact, that the classes which have the best security to offer are 
the most eligible customers of the money-lender.” (Famine Com- 
mission Report, II, p. 131). Of the causes of indebtedness the 
Commission say that, among “the most prominent are the failure 
of crops from drought, expenditure on marriage or other cere- 
monies, general thriftlessness, an improvident use of sudden infla- 
tions of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body of middlemen, 
and administrative errors, such as unsuitable revenue settlements ; 
and debt once incurred very rapidly grows with exorbitant rates of 
interest.” Working on borrowed capital seems to have been an im- 
memorial custom of the rural classes. “ We have found,” say the 
Commission, * no reason to believe that the agricultural population 
of India have at any known period of their history been generally 
free from debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen 
into deeper embarrassments under the British rule than was com- 
mon under the native dynasties which preceded it. It has been 
usual for the landholders, in all times, habitually to have’ tran- 
sactions with the money-lender of their village, with whom they 
carry ov arunning account on friendly terms, taking from him 
advances for seed and food in the months preceding the harvest, 
and handing over to him the greater part of their produce, from 
the raoney proceeds of which he pays their dues to the State, and 
places any balance to their credit.” (Report II, p.. 130.) If this 
is true, then the rural classes may be expected to give up borrow- 
ing when the Ethiopian succeeds in changing his skin. 

It may perbaps be assumed that the net result of this perma- 
nent tendency to borrow, and of the modifying forces represented 
by the reforms already proposed, will be to reduce the general 
indebtedness of the average ryot by at least two-fifths of its present 
extent. This does not seem to be too extravagant an expectation. 
Without making some such guess as this, it is impossible to form 
any clear covception of the probable dimensions of the work 
remaining to be done, or to suggest, with any prospect of success, 
a machinery for doing it. If the assumption under-estimates the 
remedial effects of the reforms, then, to that extent, the bulk of 
the mischief remaining to be dealt with will be reduced. 

It is then assumed that, whatever may be the present extent 
of the depression caused by the ryot’s chronic servitude to the 
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money-lender, two-fifths of it will gradually disappear on the ap- 
lication of the remedies already suggested, and that only three- 
fifths will remain for treatment by the further reforms about to be 
proposed. If, then, we can roughly measure the extent of thie 
existing depression, we can also roughly measure the extent of the 
mischief which, on the above assumption, has to be attacked. 

The Famine Commission have learned (loc. cit.) “ from evidence 
collected from all parts of India, that aout one-third of the land- 
holding class.are deeply and inextricably in debt, aud that at least 
an equal proportion are in debt, though not beyond the power of 
recovering themselves.”” Their use of the term landholding 
class includes occupancy tevants and tenants-at-will as well as 
land-owners, The evidence on which this conclusion is based has 
not been published yet. Some of the data at hand for testing 
its correctness will now be noted. A summary of the Oudh 
replies to the Commission’s questions on this subject has recently 
been published in the Review of the Revenne Administration of 
the Province. In the year ending 10th September 1881 the pro- 
portion of tenants believed to be indebted in 1878 is given as 
ranging from 33 and 37 per cent. in Gondah and Pertabgarh to 75 
per cent. in Sitapur, Kheri, and Fyzabad, and 80. per cent. in 
Barabanki. The average proportion for the twelve districts is 60 
per cent, There are some indications in the summary that the 
extent of indebtedness has been under-estimated. Thus, in 
Partabgarh, it was reported in-1868 that the very large majority 
of the cultivators were in debt. The conclusion, in 1878, that 
only 37 per cent. are in debt, is based on observations that extend- 
ed to only 48 cultivators in a population of 750,000. 

In the North-West Provinces many of the settlement reports 
give valuable statistics, collected over a much wider area than 
seems to have been examined in Oudh. 

In Cawnpore, out of a thousand cultivators examined by Mr. 
Buck in Pargana Bilhaur, more than 70 per cent. had borrowed 
after the failure of the autumn crop of 1871. “The circum- 
stances of the Cawnpore cultivators are, generally speaking, very 
low ; they are, as a rule, under-fed, and have not enough clothes to 
keep out the cold of the winter months.” An examination of 
over 2,000 cultivators, made by Mr. Wright “ with the greatest 
care, and much trouble in ascertaining the real truth,” showed 
that only 37 per cent. were able to pay their Kharif (autumn) rent 
from the Kharif produce, and only 22 per cent, could sow their 
Rabi (spring) crop without borrowing the seed. (Settlement Report 
pp. 116-118.) 

In Banda the peasantry are “ generally deeply involved in debt.” 
(North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, II, p. 110). In Hamirpur 
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“the peasantry ate not only in debt, but hopelessly so.” (Zb., 
p. 181.) In Fatehpur, “the mass of the population is ‘as poor as 
the lower agricultural classes are in all districts in the North- 
Western Provinces. The peasant with a small holding is very 
little better off’ (than the day labourer), “as he is so much at the 
mercy of the seasons, and is invariably in debt to his money-lend- 
er. When he has paid his rent, and- fed and clothed himself 
and his family, he has nothing left even in a prosperous season, 
and in one even slightly unfavorable, -he invariably increases consi- 
derably the burthen of that debt which he has never been free 
from; which he probably inherited from his fathers, and which he 
will certainly hand down to his descendants.” (Gazetteer, North- 
Western Provinces, 1877.) 

In Gorakhpur “ the cultivators aré, as a class, ignorant, unenter- 
prising, and indebted....Their progress is ‘still opposed by two 
great obstacles, ignorance and indebtedness The latter sweeps 
off into the coffer of the money-lender their fair share of the 
increased wealth of the district.” (North-Western Provinces 
Gazetteer, VJ, p. 404). In Basti, ** poor and indebted from his 
birth,” the peasant “ knows not better things If indebtedness 
is the lot of the tenant, it is none the less the lot of the landlord. 
By both it is regarded as an immemorial custom, almost as a 
nécessary accident of existence.” (Jb. p. 690). In Azam- 
garh, says Mr. J. R. Reid, ‘‘ the mahajan is indispensable'to the 
agriculturist, for the latter’s great money-yielding crop is his sugar- 
cane......Poverty, habit, and sentjment are too strong for him, 
and he remains the mahajan’s submissive constituent.......The great 
bulk of the agricultural population loses part of the value of its 
sugar produce.” (Settlement Report, p. 144). 

fu Mirzapur (Pargana Dudhi) “the cultivators are, asa rule, too 
poor to procure seed except by borrowing it from mahajans, who 
charge interest at exorbitant rates, which rob them of the profit an 
occasional good harvest yields. It is, I think, essential to the pros- 
perity of the State that trustworthy cultivators, needing advances 
to procure seed, should obtain them at very low interest, if the 
season is favorable, and without interest if it is adverse.” (Duadhi 
Administration Report, 1874-75.) In Benares the mass of the 
population is in extreme poverty. (Gazetteer, North Western Pro- 
vinces, 1877.) In the poorer parts of Ghazipur, the peasantry 
are geuerally in debt, but in the richer parts they are well off, 

In Jhansi, “the people ‘are in a chronic state of indebtedness 
to the village banker.” (North Western Provinces Gazetteer” II. p. 
285.) In Lalitpur “the cultivators are for the most part tenants- 
at-will, ‘deeply involved in debt'to the village banker.” (/b., p. 342.) 

In Jalaun “the normal ‘state of all of them (the tenaunts-at- 
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will) including the zamindar, is indebtedness to the village 
banker.” (Jb. p. 226.) In Bijoor “tie greater part of the rural 
population, whether labourers, small tenants, or small proprietors, 
aré in most instances wretchedly poor. They are badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any interest in life 
lbeyond the care of sustaining it.” (26, V, p.:331.) 

Of Moradabad Mr. Smeaton says:—“ The great mass of the 
cultivators require regular periodical loans for their business .. . 
Where the trade consists merely in temporary advances repaid 
fasl (season) by fasl, I donot think it does much harm..... 
‘When, however, the loans are not cleared off, and the cultivator 
gets at all deep into the money lender's books, the matter changes, 
It is then customary for the creditor to take over the whole of 
the cultivator’s grain or cane juice, and dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage for himself, giving the debtor credit for a price always 
somewhat, and sometimes very much, below the current rate. 
The creditor then advances the debtor sufficient means just to 
subsist and work his land, and this goes on till he either decamps 
or dies. Under such circumstances the cultivator is little better 
than a slave. Iam glad to say, however, that I do not think 
that such cases are very common.” (Settlement Report, ip, 63). 

Of Bareilly the late Mr. Moens wrote :—“ The peasant’s 
condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 
Debt is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class, an 
unpleasant, but inevitable, accideut of existence. He therefore 
incurs it as recklessly, and bears it with as blithe a patience, as 
his father did before him..... Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in ninety-three villages, taken at random from various parts 
of the district, showed that but 66.8 per. cent of the peasantry 
borrowed their seed grain, and that of those who did, the majority 
repaid the loan at harvest.” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, 
V., p. 627.) In Pilibhit “asa rule, either the landlord himself, 
or a bunneah, steps in and advances on the crop. The tenant 
pays‘interest instead of rent, and the sum he pays.as interest pays 
nothing as land revenue ‘into ‘the State coffers.” (Settlement Re- 
port, p. 28.) 

In Agra the circumstances of 54,79] cultivators, in five parganas, 
were ascertained ; lists ‘being made out by the village accountants 
of the number of tenants in ‘each village known to .be out of 
debt, and the number who worked on borrowed capital. .78 per 
cent. were found to: be in.debt. In pargana Firozabad, “ifa 
tenant takes:an advance of cash to pay his rent when the crops 
are ripe, he pays one anna \per rupee per mensem as interest, 
or 75 per cent.’per annum, This is double ‘the ordinary rate,” 
In pargana Fateliabad only 11 per cent. of the cultivating body 
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were found to be clear of the village banker’s books, and 89 per 
cent. were in debt, (Settlement Report, p. 24). In Muttra, says 
Mr. Whiteway, “the grain-dealing class comprises a guild or 
fraternity, to which not only no outsider not of the caste can 
get admittance, but which also monopolizes the money lending 
or banking trade. Thus the members, be they bannias or zamin- 
dars, can compel the producer, who lives solely by the advances 
they grant him, to bring his preduce to their shops and prevent 
him getting the full open market value for his goods. 

The cultivator is therefore not only crippled bu the heavy 
interest he has to pay, but also by the low price he 1s compelled 
to tuke for his produce.’ (Settlement Report, p. 90.) In 
Farukhabad “the village bannia and the land-owner still retain for 
themselves the exclusive right of advancing money to the peasants 
and thereby retaining them in their power.” (North Western 
Provinces Gazetteer, 1877). In 1867 Mr. C. A. Elliott stated 
that he was afraid that the vast majority of Farukhabad tenants 
came under the category of the cultivator who lives from hand 
to mouth, making over his whole crop to his bannia, and borrow- 
ing from him food and seed-corn, and money to pay his rent. 
‘IT have employed,” he wrote, “several capable men to make a 
sort of census of the cultivators, dividing them into classes accord- 
ing to their borrowing or not borrowing seed-corn, and the 
geveral result of their replies is, that ouly about five per cent. 
borrow neither, and that about sixty or seventy per cent. of the 
cultivators borrow both kinds of corn.” (Settlement Report, Appx., 
Pargana Kans.) The interest charged is nominally 25 per cent. 
but is really much more. ‘ The lender takes advantage of the 
natural fall in prices between the time of sowing, when they 
are highest, aud of reaping when they are lowest. The terms 
of the account are astutely shifted from kind to cash 
when grain is dear, and from cash to kind when it is 
cheap. Thus, if ten seers of seed are borrowed for the spring 
sowing in Kartik (October-November) when the price is Rs, 4 per 
maund of 40 seers, the lender’s books debit the borrower with 
R. 1. At the reapings in Baisakh (April-May) when the market 
rate has fallen to (let us say) Rs, 2 the maund, the cash figure 
is reconverted to grain, and the debt appears as 20 seers. Interest 
is now added at the rate of 25 per cent, which raises the sum to 
25 seers. As a matter of fact much more than 1} times the loan 
is repaid. In the extreme case just taken, the debtor returns 
24 fold.” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, VI., p. 694) 
Mr. Beames mentions even worse cases. “I have heard,” he says, 
writing of Gorakhpur and Champarun, “ of cases where grain was 
leut at siwdiyd, or 25 per cent. the first harvest, at deorhéyd, or 50 
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per cent, the second, at tinpawiy4, or 75 per cent. the third, and 
so on; so that out of an original amount of one maund lent, a 
debt of 100 tnaunds had (owing to bad barvests, and various addi- 
tional extortions) arisen in two years, The lenders are generally 
zamindars, and there is a class of Rajputs converted to Islam, and 
called Thakurais, who have earned a specially bad name by this 
practice, During the famine of 1867 the houses of these men 
were naturally frequently pillaged. In some cases, bands of starv- 
ing ryots, headed by. their putwari (accountant), surrounded the 
bursting granaries of these men, and helped themselves to the con- 
tents, the patwari writing down each person’s name, and the 
amount taken by him, and then handing the list to the owner, when 
they all departed quietly and orderly to their houses, after pro- 
mising to repay when times improved.” (Supplemental Glossary, 
I., p. 231). Of Etawah Mr. Neale says :— I think that there can 
be no doubt, from the enquiries made personally from cultivators, 
that, with very few exceptions, they just get enough to eat and to 
clothe themselves with, and no more. Asa body they are in the 
bania’s hands, who doles out to them a just sufficient allowance.” 
(Settlt. Rep., p. 103). In Etah “ there is still . . a large amount of 
indebtedness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a 
rule, appear well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed.” (N.-W. P. 
Gazetteer, 1V, p. 85). In Dehra Dun, “in the Dun proper, the pea- 
sautry have not extricated themselves from a condition of indebted- 
ness to the village-bavker, but in Jaunsaér Bawar, they occupy a 
comparatively enviable position, free from debt.” (Imp). Gazr. ITI, 
p. 74). In Saharanpur, “ the peasantry (with the exception of the 
sturdy Rajputs and Gujars_.....) are, as elsewhere, ina most miser- 
able condition, being, to all intents and purposes, merely serfs of the 
petty money-lenders, who not only exact usurious interest, but also 
sell with light weights and short measures, and buy according to 
standards arranged on the opposite principle. Again, if a man 
borrows twenty rupees to-day, and pays the equivalent in grain or 
otherwise within thirty-six hours, inexorable custom compels him 
to give from six to twelve months interest all the same, at the rate 
usually charged.” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, I, p. 227.) 
In Aligarh “the mass of the agricultural classes are fairly well- 
to-do, but while some are substantial farmers, with a good stock 
of cattle and a reserve for a bad season, many still discount the 
harvest at the door of the village money-lender, and rely upon his 
advances for food and seed alike,” (Jb. p. 461) In Meerut “ most 
of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin 
life to their death. The cause of this 1s the enormous rate of in- 
terest exacted from them by native mahajans and sdéhuk4rs. A 
cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever so short 
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a period less than a year, has to enter into a contract by which he 
engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by goune cer- 
tain date within the year, and, in addition to-this, he binds himself 
to sell his corn to the banker at from one to two seers above the 
market rate of the day when the grain bas been wiunowed. Thus, 
on an ordinary loan for six months, a cultivator has, as a rule, to 
pay interest at the rate of sixty percent. perannum The cultiya- 
tors are now so indebted, that mahajans have become necessary to 
their existence.” (Jb. III, p. 297). 

In Bengal “ the indebtedness of the cultivatoz as a class is not so 
serious as it once was, but it still largely exists. It is worst in 
Behar, less in Central and Western Bengal and Orissa, and least 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, where it has, in places, altogether 
disappeared, The ordinary rates of interest are as high as 
37} per cent. per annum, aud 50 per cent. is usually paid as in- 
terest on rice advances. The security is the standing crop. ‘The 
creditors are generally the village bankers, but often also the za- 
mindars or landholders,” (Imperial Gazetteer, LI, p. 25). 

In Bombay the cultivator’s “ chronic condition of indebtedness 
to the village money-lender has produced consequences not dissimi- 
lar to those caused by the zamindari system in Bengal. No inter- 
mediate rights in the soil have been suffered to grow up between 
the cultivator and the State, but the personal obligation under 
which the cultivator has placed himself towards the money-lender, 
enables the latter to appropriate to himself the unearned increment 
as completely as if he were a landlord.” (Jd, p. 193.) 

In Madras the bannia is as prominent a figure in rural life as 
elsewhere. ‘“ He shares the money gained from the produce of the 
land with the Government, and his share is generally a very large 
one. He is the great evil, though at the same time the great ne- 
cessity, of the village......Nominally it (interest) may be only 24, 
or 30 per cent. per annum, but in reality it is 75, or even one hun- 
dred. This is brought about by the way in which the interest is 
made up. It is reckoned on the whole sum for the whole time that 
the mouey has to be repaid......[t often happens that a small debt 
in the beginning is swelled into a very large one by continual 
revewals, and is in the end perhaps paid half a dozen times 
over, Its no wonder that the ryots are so miserably poor. Jt 
has been vecommended thut the Government should open a 
bank to lend money to the ryots on the security of their 
crops. If some thing of the kind could: be done, tt would 
do more good. for the ryot than. almostany thing else.” (Calcutta 
Review, April 1875, p. 277. “Rural Madras” by F. Goodali.) 

Speaking of India generally, Dr. Hunter says :—“ It has 
been my duty to make inquiries in every province of India 
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as to the iuterest which money yields, [ fiud that for small 

loans to tbe cultivators the old native rate of 374 per cent 

per annum still prevails.” (“ England's Work iu India,” p. 42). 

And the Famine Commission remark :—“ At present 24 and 

26 per cent are commonly paid by agriculturists, rates which 
would be fatal to successful agricultural enterprise in any 
country.” (Report IL. p. 135). 

These extracts show that the Famive Commission had ample 
grounds for their conclusion that two-thirds of the landholding 
classes are more or less seriously in debt. 

As there are no data for computing the degree of indebted- 
ness prevailing in the different provinces, its total extent cannot 
be directly measured. It ean only be indirectly and imperfect- 
ly represented, by noting the proportion of the rural population 
found to be indebted. But this flaw in the analysis is not 
of serious eonsequenee, The uncertainty caused by it, makes 
it impossible to calculate the period required for removing the evil, 
or the proportion of the indebted population which no reforms 
can extricate. But it does not affect the process of ascertaining 
the means by which the financial position of every producer may 
be improved, whether he be an independent capitalist, or over 
head and ears in debt. The lines to be followed in cheapening 
the cost of production, and in securing a better market for the 
commodities produced, can be traced out with sufficient precision 
without knowing the details of the producer’s bank account. 

In the attempt now about to be made to mark out these 
lines of action, the actual extent of the indebtedvess of rural 
India will be treated as an unknown quantity. The numerical 
proportion of the rural class invelved in debt will be treated 
as a known quantity, viz. two-thirds. It will be assumed that 
the economic reforms already proposed wil! gradually remove 
two-fifths of the existing indebtedness, and also that this pro- 
portion of two-fifths will obtain numerically as well as quanti- 
tatively; that is to say, that two-fifths of the indebted 
cultivators will be freed from debt by the same process that 
will gradually extinguish two-fifths of the total debt. It follows, 
upon these assumptions, that the scope of the further reforms 
will be to relieve the indebtedness of #ths of grd’s=2ths of the 
rural classes. 

For the purpose in view it will not be necessary to carry 
the enquiry up to the non-cultivating land-owner or down 
to the day labourer. My object will be attained if I can succeed 
in showing how the impoverishment of the cultivating class 
may be greatly diminished. by cheapening its cost in producing, 
and by enhancing the realizable value of its produce. 
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The first thing to do is to ascertain, approximately, the 
number of persons contained in the class, and so obtain a 
definite idea of the scale on which the work has to be done, 

The following table gives for Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the 
North-Western Provinces, Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provin- 
ces, the number of ryotwari and tenant-holdings, as.ascertained 
by the Famine Commission (Report II, pp, 111, 115 aud 116) ; the 
number of holdings represented by two-fifths of the total number ; 
the number of districts in each of these seven provinces, and the 
average number of holdings (at two-fifths of the whole) to be dealt 
with in each district. 

Assam, British Burma, the Berars, and Ajmir are excluded from 
the calculation, because the question of the indebtedness of culti- 


vators has not there been raised, 
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Central Provinces 
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Bombay (including Sind) ... 
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Note.—(a.) Calcutta omitted. 


(5.) Taken from Revenue Admi- 


uistration Report, 1880-81, 


¢.) Simla omitted. 
d.) Nilgiris and Madras city omitted, 


(e.) Bombay city omitted. 
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The next step is to form a distinct conception of the pro- 
bable magnitude of the financial part of the business, The likeliest 
way of getting at this seems to lie in working out, approxi- 
mately, the amount of rental paid by the cultivators concerned, 
and the probable ratio between their annual rent and the 
advances annually required by them. Now, two-fifths of the 
cultivators of the seven provinces will pay two-fifths of the 
ross rental, and, consequently, two fifths of the land revenue, 
The following table (cols. 3 and 5) shows approximately 
what two-fifths of the revenue and rental will amount to. It 
assumes for the four temporarily settled provinces that the 
reutal is double the revenue, as it is generally understood to 
be ; and that in Madras and Bombay the rental and the revenue 
are identical. For Bengal it takes the rent as valued under 
the District Road Cess Act. | 
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There is an extraordinary lack of data for estimating the 
probable proportion between rent and advances. In 1869 Mr, 
C. A. Elliott supposed “that in the entire North Western Pro- 
vinces fully ten million sterling is borrowed by the agri- 
culturists for seed and feod grain, rent and revenue, clothing and 
other expenses. (Revenue Reporter, Vol. [V. No. Il. p. 84). The 
steps by which this estimate was reached were not published. 
It points to a proportion of about 1 } to 1 as subsisting between 
advances and reut. The point was carefully enquired into 
some time ago by the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad, Mr. J.-S. Mackintosh. Mr. Mackintosh cousulted 
many officers, European and native, about it, Every officer 
consulted by him was of opinion that, on an average, not less 
than the rent paid or payable for the land, was borrowed yearly 
for the cultivation of it. His own view, which he has kindly 
communicated to me, is that in an ordinary year, in the North- 
West Provinces, the amount borrowed is nearer fifteen than ten 
millions, and that in a year of severe distress, it is between 
twenty and thirty, and probably nearer thirty than twenty. 

If we were to assume that in the North-West Provinces 
the average borrowing of the borrowing cultivator is one-and- 
a-half times his rent, we should, probably, be not far from 
the mark. For in these provinces the existing rents, ‘‘ taking 
one year with another, and valuing the produce at the low 
rates which it realizes locally at harvest time,’ represent about 
one-third of the gross produce. (Pioneer, 13th Qctober 1881). 
If, therefore, the average borrowing is one-and-a-half times the 
rent, it is equal to half the value of the gross produce at 
harvest. It is unlikely to exceed this proprotion, For, as a 
rule, the cultivator has no security to offer but his crop, and 
of that, since one-third is practically hypothecated to his land- 
lord as security for the rent, only two-thirds can be mortgaged 


by him as security for advances. But these two-thirds are 


not more than enough to repay a loan equal to one-half the 
value of the crop with interest at 33 per cent.: ¢. g., if a year’s 
gross produce of a cultivator’s holding is 100 maunds, 3 of 
this, or 334 maunds, is the ljandlord’s share and cannot be 
borrowed upon, 66 3 maunds represent the security on which 
the cultivator can borrow. If he borrows up to the value of 
half the gross produce, or 50 maunds, he has borrowed as much 
as he can repay with interest at 33 } per cent (= 16 3 maunds) 
out of his own share of the crop. Now 33 per cent is lower 
than the average rate of interest between bannia and cul- 
tivator, On the other hand, a large part of the cultivator’s 
borrowing is to pay bis rent, and: for this part, of course, 
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he can and does give his landlord’s share of the crop as security. 
Allowing for these considerations, it seems probable that, on 
an average, the sum aunually borrowed does not exceed the value 
of half the gross produce, or one-and-a-half times the borrower’s 
rent. Applying this assumed proportion to the whole area under 
reference, [ give in the following table, for each of the seven 
provinces, the probable amount of annual advances (in two-fifths 
of the holdings); the average per district, and the average ad ance 
per holding. 
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Amount of Average 
Assumed | 27nual ad- | Average sae amount of 
vances at | Number amount of annual ad- 
PROVINCE. amount of a r holdings to 
two-fifths one and a _ of _ annual ad- be dealt with| Y2mce per 
of seanal half times | districts, | vances per ir ane holding in 
’ pre nee of district. district each dis- 
rental. . trict. 
) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Bengal - e+ | 5-24367,200 | 7,87,00,800 43 18, 30,251 991724 20 
North-West Provinces | 3,39,73,952| 5.09,60.928 37 singe 29,189 47 
Oudh $e «+ | 1515.93,176| 1,73.89.764 12 14.49.147 50,354 28 
Punjaub ee «- | 1,60,46,512| 2.40,69.768 31 7.79,444 21,161 36 
Central Provinces .. 49,175,224 73759830 19 3,88, 201 15,906 24 
Madras ee +s | ¥.81,80,052| 2,72,70,078 19 14,35,267 50,359 28 
Bombay od wee | 1.47,779424 2,21, 66,136 7+. ae 10,07,551 24,865 40 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Total ee | 15 919.55,540] 22,79,33:310 183 12+459537 43,975 28 


























The amount, then, to be yearly advanced, on these assumptions, 
will be Rs. 22,79,33,310 (=£ 18,994,442, at 1s. 8d. to the 
rupee), to the cultivators of 8,047,503 holdings. The average 
advance will be Rs, 28 (=£1. 13s. 4d.) per holding, ranging 
from Rs. 24 in the Central Provinces to Rs. 47 in the North- 
Western Provinces. The average amount to be annually advanced 
in each district will be Rs. 12,45,537 (=—£103 794) varying 
from Rs. 3,88,201 in the Central Provinces to Rs. 18,30,25! in 
Bengal. And the average. number of holdings to be dealt with 
in each district will be 43,975, ranging from 15,906 in the 
Central Provinces to 90,724 in Bengal. 

Assuming that these figures represent, approximately, the 
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amount of capital required and the’number of persons requiring 
it, the administrative problem for solution presents itself in the 
shape of these three questions :— 
(1.) Can the State furnish the required nineteen millions ? 
(2.) If it can, ought it to do so, or should it leave the enterprise 
to private capitalists ? 
(3.) By what agency, and in what mode, should the advances, 
if made by the State, be distributed and recovered ? 
(1.)—Can the State furnish the required nineteen millions ? 
The total sum believed to be required (Rs. 22,79,33,310) is 
not much in excess of the land revenue (Rs, 20,28,21,27) 
of the seven provinces, The period within which it would be 
lent and recovered would be very short, probably four months 
or less for advances on the kharif (autumn) crop, and six months 
or less for advances on the rabi (spring) crop. If, therefore, 
it were found possible to use the Rabi collections of land revenue 
as a fund from which to make the Kharif advances, and to 
use the Kharif collections for the Rabi advances, the collections 
so applied would be regularly replaced within four and six months, 
or less, respectively. ‘The investment of capital in these advances - 
is not an investment of the ordinary kind, in which the capital 
is permanently sunk, and only the interest on it is recovered. 
Nor, probably, would more than half of a year’s total advances 
be outstanding at any given date. If, therefore, ways and 
means could be so manipulated as to admit of the application 
of the receipts from land revenue to such charges as_ would 
not fall due, or could, without inconvenience, stand over till 
October-November and April-May of each year, the required 
amount of capital could be regularly provided by the State, 
without uny borrowing, and in the most natural and con- 
venient way possible. That such an adjustment of ways and 
means is practicable, I have very little doubt. My belief is 
based on a consideration of the large amount of the cash balances ; 
of the fact, that the nine and a half millions of revenue, (to be 
twice a year temporarily diverted in their passage from the district 
treasuries to their ultimate recipients), are less than a sixth 
part of the total State income; and, of the considerable extent 
to which many disbursements,—e. g. among others, those for 
interest, pensions, furlough allowances and purchase of stores 
are made, not monthly, but quarterly and half yearly. 
(2.)\—If the State can furnish the capital,-ought it to do so, 
or should it leave the enterprise to private capitalists ? 
It is everywhere admitted that the scarcity of local capi- 
tal injuriously retards the development of the material re- 
sources of India, and that the rate’ at which, at this day, 
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private capital is advanced to the cultivator, “would be fatal 
to successful agricultural enterprise in any country,” and is one 
of the most powerful factors in producing the present depression. 
There are no signs that private enterprise is about to come 
to the cultivators relief on any large scale, or on any scale at 
all, where the cultivator has no substantial security to offer, 
Nor could private enterprise, even if ready to come forward, 
offer its accommodation nearly so cheaply as the Government 
can. For the Government can borrow more cheaply than any 
one else, if capital has to be raised by borrowing, and 7% alone 
would seek to make no profit out of the transaction, but merely 
to pay working expenses and secure itself aginst loss. 

The Government of India, as chief landlord, is distinctly 
bound to relieve, in al] practicable ways, the wretchedness of its 
tenants, to improve their material condition, and make it 
possible for them to do justice to the land they till so toilfully. 

Power, and opportunity, and relation, constitute, more than 
any thing else, the measure of duty. If, as I believe, the State 
in India can, without serious difficulty, give immeasurable relief 
to millions of its suffering people by itself supplying the capital 
they want, then, for the “Ma-bap” of the Indian ryot to 
withhold that help, is, to compare a political with a~-human 
relation, almost as unnatural as for the mother to forget her 
sucking child. 

This view, however, of State duty and capacity is not at present 
held by the Government of India. In the recent proceedings 
of the Legislative Council (26th October and 2nd November 
1882 ) the question has been curiously mixed up with the amend- 
ment of the Land Improvement Act.—. And the strange conclusion 
has been arrived at, that, because in Berar revenue-paying eulti- 
vators are unwilling to take advances for improvements, lest they 
should disturb the harmony of their relations with the village 
money-lender, therefore, this is the real reason of the general fuil- 
ure of the Land Improvement Act all over India, and, therefore, 
Government had better hand over to companies or banks, conducted 
by private enterprise, the whole business of advances to the agri- 
cultural classes, (whether for improvements or avy other purpose), 
except the business of recovery. It is, however, admitted by the 
Government, that it will be difficult to take this step in Northern 
ludia, “the main reason being that, in Northern India, the ryot 
has no transferable right of property, and that his crops are 
already hypothecated, in the first instance, to the landlord.” 

This very difficulty may, I hope, be the means of leading the 
Government to consider whether, at all events in Northern India, 
another and better course is not open to it than that of throwing away 
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& great Opportunity for bridging the wideuinyg guif between the 
rural classes and itself; of handing over the ryot toa new and 
foreign species of bunnia; and of involving the chief landlord in 
the toil and odium of collecting the money-lender’s demands. 

(3) By what agency, and in what mode, should the advances, 
af made by the State, be distributed and recovered ? 

In the belief that useful help towards a sound decision of this and 
of the last question is to be gained by looking back, I allot a consi- 
derable part of this chapter to the following attempt to review 
historically past State action in India in this matter of assisting the 
supply of agricultural capital. 

State advances to cultivators were a feature of the revenue 
system introduced in 1582,-A. D., by Akbar’s great minister of 
finance, Raja ‘Todar Mal. The revenue officer of those days, 
when the true business of a collector seems to have been under- 
stood a.good deal better than it is now, was instructed “to consi- 
der himself the immediate friend of the husbaundman....... .. He 
must assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, and 
receive payment at distant and convenient periods.........Let him 
learn the character of every husbandman, and be the immediate 

rotector of that class of subjects.” (Gladwin’s Ain Akbari, quoted 
in Calcutta Review, vol. 44, p. 378). 

Todar Mal’s system was, ‘only a continuation of a plan com- 
menced by Shir Shah’, who “ was intimately acquainted with the 
revenue and agricultural system of India—a_ knowledge without 
which no ruler of-that country, whatever his abilities may be, can 
hope to do justice to his subjects.” (Cowell's Elphinstone, p. 541, 
and Erskine’s India under Babar and Humaiun, II, p. 442). Shir 
Shah’s system, again, was based upon “ the old rent-roll of that 
unacknowledged originator of all later Indian revenue systems, 
Sikandar bin Buhlol (Lodi).” (Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 437.) 
It is, therefore, probable that from a much earlier period than that 
of Todar Mal’s reforms, State advances had formed an integral 
part of the imperial revenue system. This probability is greatly 
increased by the fact that one of the highest and earliest ex- 
pounders of the Mubamadan law, Abu Yusuf (born A. D. 731) 

wescribes such advances : ‘“ Aboo Yoosoof has said that the Jmam 
(Muhamadan Chief) should lend the owner of the land, from the 

ublic treasury, as much as will enable him to buy eattle and 
implements of husbandry, and take from him a deed, binding him- 
self to cultivate the land ; and, when the grain is ripe, he may take 
from it the Khiraj (land revenue) and what he lends him will be a 
debt against the owner of the land.” (Extract from the Fatawa 
Alamgiri, Baillie’s Land-tax of India, p. 15). Shahjehan’s vizier, 
Saiadulla Khan, “the most able and upright minister, that. ever 
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in India,” ( Elphinstone) “combined the duties of 
Amino and Faujdar in one person, and appointed him superinten- 
dent of a chakla (or circle) of several pargamas,...,.... It 
was his business to encourage agriculture, to make advances, 
station watchmen over the ripening crops, and report when 
avy indulgence and leniency appeared expedient. This system last- 
ed during the time of Auravgzeb, and till the dissolution of the 
Empire.” (Elphinstone). 

A firman of Alamgir’s, dated 1668, A, D., addressed, soon after 
his accession, to the Diwan of Guzerat, directs that the land 
revenue shall be collected “in the mode and proportion enjoined 
by the holy law and the tenets of Huneefah, as laid down in 
the following articles :—First, you will deport yourself towards 
the ryots with kindness and humanity, and by wise regulations 
and practical expedients encourage them to extend their culti- 
vation, 80 that no land, capable of being rendered productive, may 
remain uncultivated. Secondly, at the eommencement of the 
season you will ascertain whether the cultivators are employed 
in their cultivation, or appear inclined to neglect it, If they 
possess the means you will induce them to cultivate their lands 
by encouragement, and to those who require assistance, you will 
afford it..... Should tt appear thut the cultivators are incupuble 
of furnishing the means of cultivution, you will assist them with 
money, tuking security for the same.” (Selections from Hariugton’s 
Analysis, p. 95,) 

Jatir Ktan, Nazim of Bengal from 1713 to 1726, A. D., dis- 
possessed the zemindars from’ the managemeut of the collections, 
measured all the laad in-cultivation, “and obtained information of 
the ability of every husbandman in every village throughout the 
Soobah. To those who were. ao distressed as to be unable to 
purchase the necessary implements of husbandry, or grain 
to sow their land, he advunced tuckuvy, (takavi) and by this 
humane attention to the wants of individuals, cultivation was 
increased, and the revenue consequently augmented.” (Transla- 
tion of a Narrative of Transactions in Bengal under the Native 
Government, prepared by Mr. H. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 
Selections from Harington’s Analysis, p. 59.) Inu 1767, two years 
after Clive had obtained for the Company the Diwaui, or fiscal 
administration, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, we find the first 
British Government of Bengal already recognizing the necessity 
of carrying on the native system of advances, 

‘“‘ Agreed,” say the proceedings of 2ud February 1767, “ that 
we write to the resident at Miduapore, observing to him that 
it will be necessary for such advances to be made to the farmers 
as may enable them to go on with the cultivation of the lands, 
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but that the rate of interest for such advances must never exceed 
12 per cent., agreeably to the positive orders lately received from 
the Company ; and that unless other means are found of supply- 
ing them at that rate, the money must be advanced out of the 
Company’s cash.” (Long’s Selections from the unpublished re- 
cords of Government, 1748 to 1767, I, p. 500.) 

To his minute, dated 2nd April 1788, on the rights of zemin- 
dars and talukdars, Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) 
appended a series of questions put to a former Nazim of Behar, 
Ghulam Hosain Khan, (author of the Sair-ul-Mutakherin) and 
to the Roy’ Royav, who was, I suppose, a sort of Kanungo- 
General. Presumably these were the best informed natives that 
could be found in Bengal. Among their replies were the follow- 
ing :—“It is incumbent on the ruler to consider the ryots as 
entrusted to his care by Providence, to esteem them in the light 
of his own children, to protect them from oppression, to feel and 
participate in their miseries, and above all, to regard them with an 
eye of benevolence and kindness. Such conduct cannot fail of 
conciliating their affection and gaining their esteem.” 

**The duties of a zemindar comprehend a complete discharg 
of his revenue, the cultivation and improvement of his country, 
the protection and security of his ryots in conformity to the 
usage of the country, his conduct of any other affairs committed 
to him, and a constant observance of the orders and regulations 
of the Ruling Power..... It is incumbent on him, in each case, 
to obey the Ruling Power. to be responsible for the affairs of his 
zemindary, to defend his country, and to cherish his ryots.” “The 
duty of zemindar and talukdar towards a ryot, is to guard and 
protect him, to cherish and encourage him, to advance him tukavy 
an case of need, to reduce his grievances, and ‘if by any acci- 
dent he should. have sustained a Joss, to grant him an indulgence 
or allow him a remission, with a view to prevent his desertion, 
and to be responsible to Government for his conduct.” (To the 
question, “what is the meaning of the term khidmat [service] 
in a zemindary sunnud ?’):—“To attend to the cultivation of 
the country ; to promote its produce ; to apportion part of that 
produce to the purposes of cultivation, part to his own subsis- 
tence, and the remainder, under the head of revenue, for the 
use of the State, and to be at all times obedient to the authority 
of the ruling power, are considered as the prescribed services of 
a zemindar.” (Selections from Harington’s Analysis, pp. 141, 
148, 164, 166.) The rules passed at this time (1787-88, A. D.) 
for the guidance of the Collectors and Board of Revenue of the 
British territories in Bengal, were afterwards incorporated in 
Regulation II. of 1793. By sections 23 and 44 of this Regulation 
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the Board was authorized “to grant advances of tuckavy to pro- 
prietors or farmers of land where it shall appear essentially 
necessary, in proportions not exceeding five per cent. on the 
revenue payable from the lands to Government, reporting all 
such instances to the Governor-General in Council.” For larger 
sums the Governor-General’s sanction had to be obtained. The 
interest to be taken was one per cent. per mensem., Collectors 
were forbidden to advance takavy without the express sanction 
of the Board. Sections 40 of Regulation XIV of 1793, and 6 
of Regulation III. of 1794, made arrears of such advances re- 
coverable as if they were arrears of revenue. Regulation V of 
1795 extended this and other revenue rules to the province of 
Benares. Regulation XXVII of 1803, regarding the collection of 
the revenue in the Ceded Provinces, allowed the tahsildars (section 
lI, clause 5) 114 per cent. on their gross collections, and bound 
them to defray all charges, cover all risks, “to make good 
all balances of revenue which may accrue ip their respective juris- 
dictions, as well as such advances as Government may authorize 
them to make to ryots and others, for the purpose of assisting 
them in the cultivation of their lands.” Clause 9 of the same 
section says—* Tehseeldars shall make the usual advances of 
tuccavy at the proper periods, for the purchase of seed, cattle 
and implements of husbandry; taking bonds for the same, 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent. perannum. The 
tuccavy bonds shall be attested by the Chaudries, Canongoes 
and Mukuddums (head Ryots); and the number of bigahs 
for the cultivation of which the advance is made, shall be speci- 
fied in the bond.” These Regulations, with the exception of II of 
1793, were not expressly repealed till 1873. But the provisions 
about advances seem to have fallen into disuse during the first 
quarter of the present century. A striking instance of this, and 
of the unfortunate results, occurred in Cawnpore. The Settlement 
Officer (Mr. E. C. Buck) writes :—“ The idea of Government 
being the money-lender to the agricultural classes is an indi- 
genous one. Yearly advances of large amounts were made to 
the zemindars of this and other districts by the Nawab of Oudh’s 
Government, and the practice was continued for some years after 
the cession of the provinces, by the British Government. Mr, 
Welland, who was the first officer in charge of this district, 
writes in 1802, that the “ subsistence, food, raiment, and dwellings 
of the agricultural classes were mostly regulated and paid for 
from the funds furnished by Government.” Mr. Montgomery 
attributes much of the embarrassment which occurred durin 

the first thirty years of the century in this district, to the with- 


drawal of indigo advances and the stoppage: of the Company’s 
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cotton factories ; and, in huntivg up old correspondence in the 
Commissioner’s office, I found letters which showed that anwual 
advances were made to the zemindars of’‘CaWnpore of Rs. 1,00,000 
for the sugarcane crop alone up to 1808. In that year the Col- 
lector deprecated a reduction in the ordinary allowance which he 
had received orders to make. He was peremptorily told that 
he must confine his advance for the year to Rs. 90.000 on aceount 
of the wish of the Governor-General that the system of making 
advances should be gradually discontinued, .... The large scale 
on which advanees were made shows clearly, that Government 
wis in the habit of redistributing to the zemindurs, and 
through them''to the cultivators, a large portion of the revenue 
which was paid into the treasury. The Government was to the 
community what the heart is to the body. The sudden stop- 
page of what must have been to the agricultural body corporute 
its life-blood, whide the system of periodical bleeding was con- 
tinued, had the same effect which similar treatment would have 
upon the human frame. The menbers of the community, 
whether of the first or second degree, have been driven to pro- 
cure sustenance from another and external source, and the 
mouey-lender has taken the place of Government. The culti- 
vation of crops which require any outlay of cash is carried on 
by his aid ; he supplies the only agency by which coin can be 
restored to circulation, But when a bad season, or the occasion 
of a marriage, has thrown a zemindar or eultivator into his 
power, he has made use of the opportunity to deprive the farmer 
of his land, and the latter of his liberty.... The recourse of 
zemindars and cultivators to money lenders has the effect of 
diverting much of the rental fund from proprietors to usurers, 
and Government has thereby lost a serious amount of re 
venue. Money-lenders, too, have instituted the practice of making 
a separate income out of the interest on short loans to cultivators, 
instead of enhanciag their rent-rolis. As the rate they charge ts 
25 to 30 per cent., their unassessed income from this source 
must be enormous.” (Cawnpore Settlement Report, p. 111). 

In 1815 the Collectors of the Ceded and Conquered provinees 
had to report on the prevailing rent systems. Only one of 
the replies mentions the existence of Government advances— 
a plain indication that they were no longer extensively given. 
The Collector of Bareilly wrote :—*“ advances, denominated Tue- 
cavy, are made by Government for the assistance of the land- 
holders at the two annual periods of cultivation, for the repay- 
ment of which in the ensuing harvest a bond bearing interest 
is taken; this, again, is on the sume terms distributed by 


them to their tenants. When the-proprietor or farmeriis anxious 
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for the improvement of bis lands, he frequently makes advances 
to his tenants considerably beyoud what he himself has 
received from Government. On the contrary, it sometimes 
occurs that the proprietor, equally regardless of his own and 
tenants’ interests, appropriates to his private use the advances 
made by Government for the eultivation of his estate.” (Selections 
from Beveyue Records, North-West Provinces, 1818—13820, p. 
261. 

ye been unable to find any satisfactory record of the 
reasous Which led to the «aisecontinuauee of the Zukuvi system. 
Probably the ehief causes were the growth of the Company’s 
indebtedwess, and the increasing difficulty of providing the 
annual remittance to Kvgland; the disorganization produced 
by the exactions of the early revenue assessments; the want 
of effective supervision; the competition of the parallel 
system of advances,—to silk weavers, for instance, —for the Com- 
pavy’s investinent ; awd, after the Charter of 1813 had relaxed 
the Company's comunereial monopoly, the competition of 
advances by private capitelists. A ponderous Circular of the 
Allahabad Board of Revenue, dated 4th May 184], says (para 
241): “ Before submitting to the Board applications for Tuckavy, 
you should satisfy yourself that the money is really wanted 
to be applied to purposes eonnected with cultivation, and not 
to the liquidation of balances or other unauthorized uses ; 
and when Tuecavee hes been authorized, the Collectors are 
to guard carefully against its improper application. (242) The 
only purpose for which disbursements are now ever sanctioned 
is, the construction or vepair of works of permanent utility. 
(244). The condition preseribed”’ (in bounds for repaying advances 
for improvements) “should be strictly epforeed, fo prevent 
the ubuses which hawe rendered the common Tucoave advance 
a source of evil instead of benefit to the country.” 

Similarly, the Direction to Revenue Officers (1846) remark, 
(para 45) :—-‘* Such advances are common with pative Govera- 
ments, aud used frequently to be made wader our own system. 
A vicious practice arose of making only nominal advances 
of Tuccavee, which were immediately carried to the Govern- 
ment account in liquidation of existing balances, and thus 
enabled the Cvullector to exhibit a clear balance sheet. This 
was quite inadmissible, and has thrown discredit on such 
advances.” It is deplorable to trace, in these extracts, the 
suppression of a valuable indigenous institution, because none 
in its wouking were allowed to grow up. Delirant reges; 
a 2 Achini. The — pays for sbe eames of his 
ACTA, “ , 
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But though, during the early years of the century, State 
advances came to be discontinued for the assistance of cul- 
tivators in ordinary seasons, they have never ceased to form 
art of the Revenue administration in times of scarcity, 

In the Famine of 1803, ten lakhs of advances were disbursed 
in the North-West Provinces; in 1860-61, Rs. 6,31,000 were 
disbursed in the North-West Provinces and Panjaub; in 
1868-69, Rs 20,76,700 in the North-West Provinces, Panjaub, 
and Central Provinces ; in 1873-74, Rs 15,54,200 in Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh (Report of Famine Com- 
mission, I. p. 24); in 1877-78, Rs. 5,76,270 in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh; in 1880-81, Rs. 2,08,613 in 
Oudh, (of which more than half was disbursed in the Rae 
Bareli district), and Rs. 1,12,316 in the North-West Provinces. 

The Famine Commission have expressed their approval 
of this system. They say—“‘The experience of the Bengal 
Famine of 1874, and other less conspicuous instances, have 
shown how fuithful the landed classes are, as a rule, in 
repaying such advances, and how inappreciable is the risk 
attending them when they are judiciously made. ..... » The grant 
of such loans should be regarded as of primary importance 
among ‘the measures adopted for meeting distress, and 
should receive early and sedulous attention on the part of the 
local Government.” (Report I. p. 56).” “We bave already proposed 
that the making of loans to the landed classes should be a 
part of the regular system of famine relief, and this measure 
should be liberally extended and prolonged tili the effects of 
famine have pussed away. There may also be other cases of 
exceptional calamity in which relief may properly be given 
to deserving tenants or landlords, by advances of this kind; 


and it is desirable that the district officers should, under 


suitable rules, have the power of giving such assistance 
when the circumstances are personally known, But care 
should be taken to avoid falling into excess in doing this. 
There could be no greater encouragement to unthrift and 
recklessness among the agriculturists, than the knowledge 
that they have no need to accumulate capital to meet any 
misfortune that may befall them, but that they can always 
rely on obtaining from the Government the money they require 
on comparatively easy terms.” (Jb. IL, p. 144). The Northern 
India ‘akavi Act (X. of 1879) has been based on these 
recommendations. It empowers the local Governments of the 
North-West Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces, Assam, and 
Ajmir “ to prescribe rules as to advances to be made to owners 
and occupiers of arable land, for the relief of distress, the 
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purchase of seed or cattle, or any other purpose not specified in 
the Land Improvement Act, 1871, but connected’ with 
agricultural objects.” By the North-West Provinces rules 
under this Act, interest is, as a rule, to be charged at 6} per cent ; 
the advances are only to be given when “distress” exists, and to 
small land-owners and occupancy-tenants, but not to tenants-at- 
will. 

The system, then, of Government advances to the Indian ryot 
to facilitate production, is of considerable antiquity, is familiar 
both to the people and to the State, and is reverted to, to this day, 
whenever exceptional calamity a:tacks the agricultural clusses, 
I urge that the chronic depression of these classes imperatively 
demands that this help should be given, not as the exception but 
as the rule; and that until it can be shown that the giving of this 
help is beyond the associated strength of the Government, the 
zemindars, and the leading ryots, the work should not be handed 
over to private enterprise. 

Ido not mean by this that private enterprise should be dis- 
couraged, but that the Government should not give up a plain 
duty, belonging naturally and historically to itself, in the hope 
that this duty will be discharged by private enterprise. “In the 
temporarily settled districts the Government has already at hand, 
in the persons of its revenue payers, the natural agency for distri- 
buting and recovering the advances, Sir William Wedderburn 
(‘A Permanent Settlement for the Dekkhan,” p, 17) proposes, for _ | 
the Dekkhan, to create the zemindar, in order that he may perform | 
the functions of a local capitalist, aud “soto bind him to the 
raiyat by ties of common advantage, that he will advance the 
necessary funds not ovly without.stint, but also on such favourable 
terms as regards interest, that the raiyat may not be deprived of 
his due share of profit.” I propose to create nothing, but only to 
revive a disused usage, and to utilize the capital and the men 
already at hand. In the ryotwari districts, the head ryot or 
mokaddam, or an elected representative of the cultivators of the 
village, would be the natural agent. 

A good deal of light may be thrown on the question of the mode 
in which the advances would be distributed and recovered by the 
joint agency of the Government, the zemindars, and the leading 
ryots, by taking, asa “selected area,” some average district and-not- 
ing the conditions presented by it. I choose for this purpose the 
district of Rae Bareli, in Oudh, as I have special facilities for 
getting at the necessary data about it. 

A return issued by the Director of Agriculture and Commerce 
puts the rental paid by cultivators at Rs, 27,80,171. ‘T'wo-fifths ‘of 
this, or Rs, 11,12,068, is the rental paid by those cultivators who, 
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on the assumption made at the beginning of the chapter, would 
alone liave to be assisted with advances, if the reforms proposed 
in chapters I and II, were effected. One-and-a-half times this 
sum, or Rs, 16,638,102, is the assumed maximum of the required 
annual advances. By the recent census, the total number of male 
cultivators of all ages in Rae Bareli, not being land-owners on the 
one hand, or agricultural labourers on the other, is 177,685. A 
considerable proportion of these will evidently be partners in the 
same holding, either as children dependent on their father, or as 
brothers or cousins jointly farming. The actual number of the 
holdings of these cultivators is given, in the Revenue Administra- 
tion Report for 1880-81, as 1,27,894. Of this namber 1,14,222 are 
tenunts-at-will ; 10,676 hoid rent-free grants ; 2,486 enjey heri- 
table and transferable under-proprietary rights; only 462 are 
occupancy tenants ; 29 hold permauent, and 19 temporary leases 


of villages. 
The average rent of each holding is Rs. 20-12-0, and the 
poles. Two-fifths of this 


average aren 5 acres, 1 rood, 96 
number is 51,157. Between these 1,27,894 cultivators and 


the Government, are 4,034 land-owners, 52 of whom are talukdars ; 
66 are petty grantees; 204 are zemindars other than village 
communities ; 3,562 are members of village communities; 149 
hold revenue free tenures ; one owns a waste-land grant. 

The work, then, that in this district would have to be arranged 
for, would be, with the help of these 4,034 land-owners, to distri- 
bute to 51,157 of their tenants Rs. 16,68,102 a year, or, on 
an average. about Rs 32 to each of the borrowing tenants. 
If property in land were evenly distributed, the average amount 
to he disbursed through each land-owner would be Rs. 413 
to twelve or thirteen tenants, As, however, the inequality of 
distribution is extreme, a fair idea of the amount of work that 
would fall on each class of land-owners can only be got, by 
striking separate averages for (1) the talukdars and grantees; (2) 
the zemindars, and (3) the village communities, and others. 
The revenue paid by each of these classes shows that 67 per 
cent. of the work would fall on class (1); 11 per ceut. on class 
(2), and 22 per cent.on class (3. That is, the 118 talukdars 
and grantees would have to distribute Rs. 11,17,627 to 34,270 
tenants, an average foreach of Rs. 9,471 to 290 tenants, The 
204 zemindars would have to distribute Rs. 1,83,491 to 5,626 
tenants, an average fer each of Rs. 899 to 27 tenants; and the 
3,712 members of village communities, and others, would have 
to distribute Rs. 3,66,982 to 11,261 tenants, an average for each 


of Rs. 98 to three tenants. 
Now, will any one whoknows the land-ewners of Rae Bareli, 
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or of any other district of which it may be a fair type, venture 
to assert that they would not be easily’ able to distribute and 
recover these advances, if ordered, and willing, to do so, and 
if they were reasonably assisted by Government and reimbursed 
for expenditure incurred? A very small expansion of the 
establishments already kept up by them for rent collection and 
village management, would suffice. In many cases the land- 
owner already does this business himself, instead of the bannia. 
The right of the Government to call on its revenue payers to 
help in this work, will not, I presume, be disputed. One of 
the special conditions on which the Oudh talukdars hold is 
that they will try to the best in their power to promote the 
agricultural resources of their estates. The duties of the 
Lambardars, or chief revenue payers, are from time to time 
defined by rules issued by the local Governments. A_ rule 
can at any time be enacted, adding to the list of such duties 
the further duty of co- operating with the Government in the 
distribution and recovery of advances. I question whether 
there is a revenue payer in the country who would, in his 
heart, dispute the full right of the Government to do so, 

Enough has perhaps. been said to show that the primary 
agency to be employed in working the advances should be 
that of the land-owners, and that the aim should be to develope 
among them an honorable rivalry in discharging this revived 
duty to the satisfaction of their tenants and of the Government. 
In the temporarily settled provinces there will, I believe, be 
found in every district, some land-owners at once so honest, so 
active in the management of their estates, and so benevolent, 
as to be fit at this moment to exercise the proposed function 
well and truly, without the necessity of any close supervision 
by Government officers. The number of these good men and 
true may not be great, but I believe that there are quite enough 
of them to begin to work with, and to furnish sound counsel 
and reliable information as to the scale on which expenses should 
be allowed, and a variety. of other details, In consultation 
with these men a district officer might, with confidence, settle 
the extent to which it would be desirable to supplement the 
agency of the owners by direct dealing with the leading ryots 
on the one hand, where the owners are indolent, incompetent, 
or untrustworthy, and, on the other, by strengthening the 
revenue establishments, by here and there appointing an ‘addi- 
tional Tahsildar or Naib Tahsildar (Peskliar), or by borrowing 
the services of some of the best officers of the Opium Department. 

Very few people have any idea of the amount of work, ‘of 
the very kind under consideration, that is dove by the Opium 
officers, or at how low. a cost it is done, and done well. Nike 
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the district (Rae Bareli), which I have already chosen as a 
typical one. It is one of the largest opium producing districts 
in Upper India During the last season (spring of 1882) its 
outturn was 5,146] maunds of opium. This excellent result was 
obtained by the distribution, in August, September, February, and 
March, of advances amounting in all to Rs. 1,83,330 to 42,635 
cultivators, headed by 1,557 representatives (“lambardars”) and 
vesiding in 1.405 different villages. The agency by which these 
advances were distributed, and all the heavy work accomplished 
of persuading landlords and tenants to extend their opium 
cultivation, of measuring the areas sown, of repressing illicit 
cultivation, of weighing, testing, classifying, packing and des- 
patching the opium produced; of disbursing to the 42,635 
cultivators its price, amounting to Rs 8,45,085 in addition 
to the amount of the advances,—consisted of one Europe- 
an officer on Rs. 250 (the very efficient Assistant sub-deputy 
opium agent, Mr. J. E. Hand); two gomashtas on Rs, 80 and 
Rs. 50; two mohurrirs on Rs, 16, three on Rs. 12, two on Rs, 10, 
five zillahdars on Rs, 7, seven on Rs, 6 ; 22 on Rs. 58, Barkandazes 
and one Orderly on Rs. 5, 

The salaries amounted to Rs, 8,280 in the year. Travelling 
allowances (Rs. 1,480), stationary for gomashtas (Rs. 72), 
measurement charges (Rs. 399), and miscellaneous expenses 
(Rs. 659) came to Rs, 2,560 more; total Rs. 10,840. . Other 
expenses, such as commission to “ lambardars” (Rs. 5,142), «nd 
weighment and transit charges (Rs. 5,10'7) ueed not be . considered 
as they are not expenses of management, 

In the next chapter I shall again refer to this striking fact 
when proposing a system of advances for the cultivation of 
special products for remittance in kind to Europe, by an extension 
of the opium system minus the monopoly part of it. Here I 
bring it forward as a distinct proof of the extruordinarily cheap 


| vate at which Government can provide an efficient agency for 


supplementing the distribution of advances through landowners 
by direct dealings with the ryvts where necessary. I quote at 
this point, by permission, the following extract from an un- 
published note by Mr. T. W. Holderness, Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
dated 4th March 1882. “The (Opium) Department deals with 
bodies of cultivators represented by a headman whom-they select 
themselves. The magnitude of the transactions of the Opium 
Department is shown by the fact, that the sum advanced an- 
nually aggregates two hundred lakhs, or two million sterling. 
. In ordinary years advances for opium growing are recovered, 
with hardly any loss, and the system may be regurded aus the 
most successful and effective one by which, in India, the State 
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comes to the aid of the agriculturist. Its leading principles 
are the recognition of joint responsibility, and the unremitting 
supervision exercised by the opium officers and their native 
subordinates over the borrowers.” 

I do not think that there would be much use, at the present 
stage of affairs, in elaborating further details as to the precise 
mode in which the agents employed, whether landowners and their 
establishments, or Government officers, should work, The require- 
ments of the different provinces and districts vary so widely as 
to make it impossible to devise machinery of general appli- 
eability. My object is rather to establish principles, and to 
indicate the means by which they may be carried into action, 
than to fill in minute details which only local experts can supply. 
There is a time for everything, and the time for elaborating 
details does not come till the fight over principles has been 
fought and won, 

The questions remain—-What interest is to be charged on the 
advances ? How far will it go towards covering the working 
expenses aud providing a margin for loss? Mr, Allan Hume 
says, and there is no higher authority .—‘ The agriculturist can 
well afford to pay nine per cent. for any money he wants. It is 
to him what money at three per cent. would be to a farmer at 
home. With no courts, no stamps, no bonds, nine per cent. will, 
if work is done on a considerable scale, pay all expenses of 
management, all losses, aud return at least a clear six per 
cent.” (Hints on Agricultural Reform in India, p, 47). Mr. 
Hume’s proposals differ from mine in, among other points 
going much further than I suggest, and giving loaus to clear 
off debts, and, in particular, in “looking to private capitalists, 
rather than to the State itself, for the necessary capital, But 
I avail myself of his estimate of three per cent. to cover work- 
ing expenses and losses, As he does not contemplate the 
association of the landowners in workiag the loans, three per 
cent. should go a good deal further under my system than 
under his, Ou the other hand, as the advances for cultivation 
would be for very much shorter periods than loans to pay 
off debts, the interest earned on an equal amount of advances 
would be very much less unde my system than under his. 
Advances for cultivation would, probably, on an average, be 
repayable in about four months. If, therefore, the aggregate 
sum advanced from year to year is to yield the required three per 
cent. the rate of interest charged, being earned for only a third of a 
year, must not be less than nine percent. Inthe Rae Bareli example 
given above, a three per cent. realizition on the Rs. 16,658,162 
advanced, (if advanced for four months only at nine per cent.) 
would amount to Rs. 60,043, or Rs, 4,170 per month. If, 
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half this sum were set apart as a margin against losses, the 
other half, Rs. 2,085 a month, or 14 per cent. on the advances 
made, would be a liberal percentage for agency expenses, 
whether allowed to the landowners for advances worked 
through them, or spent on establishments organised like those of 
the opium department for direct dealings with the cultivators, 

As regards security against loss, three risks have to be 
considered :—loss by embezzlement by subordinates ; by dishonesty 
of borrowers; and by failure of crops. ‘The first can be 
prone against by the same rules and practice as to security 
onds, custody of monies, and accounts as are found effective 
in other branches of Government and private banking buisiness, 
The second risk is in itself small, and can be reduced to a 
minute minimum by the ‘silsilabundi’ or ‘joint responsibility ’ 
system already mentioned as a leading feature of the opium 
advances. Mr. Hume says :—“ Dealt with in his own village, 
the Indian peasant is very honest, and he is still a great res- 
pecter of authority. In estates under the Court of Wards, 
not leased out, but managed direct by revenue officials, 
large sums are often given out as advances, and. again recovered 
to the uttermost fraction. Or when some loss is sustained by 
men dying, or others, whose cattle have died or crops have 
failed, absconding, this under good management is small..... 
A gentleman, many years a planter in a district of which the 
writer had charge for a decade, remarked to him, speaking 
of cultivators :—“ Deal with them wisely aud fairly, and 
there is no difficulty. I give out large advances every year. 
ZT have never hud a suit in any Vourt with any ryot, and 
T have never lost any money worth speaking of. Misfortuues will 
happen and you may have to wait, and to do what sometimes louks 
like throwing good money after bad, but give them time 
and they will pay, if they feel you have always been on the 
square with them.” (Hints, &c, p. 45). 

The third risk, of loss by bad seasons, is the most serious. 
In weighing its gravity the following considerations should 
be remembered. The maximum annual advance te a tenant 
is assumed not to exceed the value of half of his ordinary 
crop. Roughly, half the advance will be for his spring, and 
half for his autumn crop. Therefore, the maximum amount 
to be recovered from him on any single harvest, will be 
somewhere about one-fourth of the aggregate value of both 
his harvests. The chance of a successive failure of both harvests 
is so remote as scarcely to need notice. If such failure should 
occur on any large scale, it would be a calamity so grievous 
as to call for every kind of State relief, and the remission of advances 


ould have to forma part of such relief. 
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But ordinary droughts and ordinary famines are connected 
with failures of the autumn crop only. It is not too much 
to expect that, with circumstances improved by the rent reforins 
already urged (one of which is the equitable sharing of 
loss by exceptional calamity between tenant, landlord, and 
State, as regards remission of rents), the average tenant, if 
given plenty of time, will be able gradually to clear off thie 
oreater part of a debt representing, at most, the value of 
one-fourth of a year’s aggregate crop. The experience of 
Mr. Hume’s planter, quoted above, shows that this is the case 
even now. Moreover, the proposed reforms in land improve-« 
ment will greatly reduce the extent of this risk of loss from 
drought. Where, notwithstanding all this, advances may be 
found to be irrecoverable by ordinary methods, beyond the 
extent to which they ean be covered by the margin of interest 
set apart for losses, or written off as relief expenditure, two 
resources would still be available. The general rate of interest 
on advances might be raised from nine per cent. to such 
figure as would provide the requisite margin. (We have seen 
above that the average rate at present charged is more than 
33 per cent., and that it is not charged, like the proposed 
advunces, for only the actual period covered by the loan, 
but is calculated as if for a year, however short. the 
actual period may be.) Or an extra rate of interest might be 
charged for a term of years on the wunrecovered advances 
calculated at such rate as, after covering expenses of 
realization and account, and the rate at which the Govern. 
ment can itself replace, by loan, the amount for which it is 
kept waiting (about 32 per cent.), would leave a margin for 
the gradual extinction of the arrear. As nine per cent. on 
ordinary advances for periods averaging four months, re- 
presenting three per cent. on the amount advanced, is considered 
sufficient for expenses and margin for ordinary loss, the re- 
tention of this rate on outstanding advances for considerable 
periods would cover the three per cent. ordinarily required for 
working, and the 3% per cent. additional, and would leave 
2} per cent. towards a sinking fund. By raising the rate 
on overdue advances from nine to twelve per cent. this surplus 
would rise from 24 to 54 per cent. And as, obviously, it 
would be unfair to charge against such advances as high a 
cost of working as that charged against ordinary advances, another 
one per cent. might probably be transferred to the sinking 
fund account, raising the annual instalment to 6} per cent. 

I have little hope that these things will be done soon, 
but I think that they will have to be done at last. 


ARTHUR HARINGTON, 
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THE QUARTER. 


SB following Postcript appeared in the Calcutta Edition of 
September 30th :~— 


The latter half of September is notable for two important 
Government Resolutions which appeared in the Gazette, one 
relative to the prevention of frequent cl:ange in the personnel 
of the Administrative Staff of the Provinces, the other having 
for its olject the giving of greater publicity to »:easures under the 
consideration of the Legislative Council. In the former frequent 
changes are declared injurious, but it is admitted that after five 

ears in adistrict it is desirable that a change in Magistrates and 
Collectors should be made, unless under special circumstances, 
The actual incumbent is to take up the office he quitted on going 
on leave, and the acting officer is to be posted to such actually 
vacant office as may be suitable to his rank. Rules are also. 
to be framed by which officers may curtail or lengthen their 
furlough to snit the convenience of the public service, 

In the second Resolution referred to, suggestions were called 
for from the press towards the improvement of existing legislative 
procedure. A popular statement of the objects and reasons and 
an explanation of the effects of the subjeet-matter on the 
people will be published in the vernaculars in as_ simple 
language as possible. These will be distributed at a nominal 
cost, and in some cases, free of charge. ‘The Press, Municipalities, 
Local Boards and associations will be supplied free. Free copies 
will also be placed in Cutcherries for perusal. 

The amount to be contributed by the Government of India 
towards the expenses of the Egyptian Expeditionary force 
remains yet to be decided by Parliament, but in view of the large 
disbursement which the Indian Government will require to 
make, it was considered advisable to strengthen the cash balances 
at the treasuries by a loan of 2} crores of rupees. A loan was there- 
fore called for of that amount bearing interest at 4 per cent. per 
annum. Tenders will be received up to noon on the 2nd of 
November, and instalments will be payable as follows :—One-third 
on by the 13th November, one-third by the 11th December, and 
the remainder on the 28th December. 

The work of the Indian Contingent was practically over by the 
16th of September. Telegrams reached Simla on that date, 
that Cairo had been occupied on the 14th by the cavalry after 
a forced march, Sir Garnet Wolsely arrived on the day following 
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and was well received, and ten thousand of the Egyptians laid down 
their arms, Every position occupied by the enemy was surren- 
dered, arms laid down and the army disbanded. In contrast with 
the defective transport of the English troops, the Contingent 
despatched from India with so much celerity is distinguished 
for the careful state of preparation in which it landed in Egypt. 
The Contingent was hurried on from Suez by forced marches 
through Chalouf, Geneffe and Ismailia, thirty miles in a day, and 
fit for any work at the end of the march. Then on through Mah- 
sama and Kassassin to Tel-el-Kebir. The latter position fell 
on the mormng of the 13th September. ‘The camp at Kassassin 
was struck the previous evening, and the troops advanced and 
bivouacked till 1-30 in the morning of the 13th, when the attack was 
delivered. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch adds :—Arabi’s personal 
command consisted of twenty thousand regulars, including two 
thousand and five hundred cavalry, seventy guns, and six thousand 
Bedouins and irregulars, Our force consisted of eleven thousand 
bayonets, two thousand sabres and sixty guns. As an attack by 
day-light would have entailed a heavy loss, it was resolved to make 
the attack under cover of darkness, and the six miles which inter- 
vened between our campand the enemy’s position were accomplish- 
ed by our force’ before day-light. The attack was made in the 
following order :—A force of cavalry and two batteries of horse 
artillery were placed on the enemy’s right flank, and ordered to 
sweep round their line at daybreak. On the left flank were a force 
of cavalry, the first division, second brigade uvder Colonel Graham 
leading, supported by the brigade of Guards under the Duke 
of Connaught, and on-theirteft wereseven battaries of artiilery 
consisting of forty-two guns in line with a supporting brigade, 
and the second division with the Highland brigade leading. The 
Indian Contingent were placed to the south of the fresh water 
canal, whilst the Naval brigade occupied the railway track at 
intervals, A great emulation prevailed among the different regi- 
ments as to which should be the first to enter the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and all went straight for it. The Royal Irish greatly distin- 
guished themselves by their gallantry. 

The despatch adds:— We are in possession of all the enemy’s 
camps and a large number of guns, besides several trains and 
an immense quantity of supplies. The enemy fled in thousands, 
throwing away their arms when our cavalry overtook them. Their 
losses are enormous, General Willis was slightly wounded ; 
Colonel Richardson, of the Duke of Cornwall’s light infantry, was 
severely wounded ; Majors Colville, Underwood and Somerville 
of the Highland light infantry, and Lieutenant Macneill of the 
Black Watch were killed, The conduct of the troops throughout 
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the action was admirable. Our cavalry are now marching upon 
Belbes, and the Indian Contingent upon Zag-a-zig, whither the 
Hivhland brigade follows this evening. 

From the report received from General Macpherson, it appears 
that of the Indian Contigent, the following were the troops 
under his command in the action at Tel-el-Kebir :— 

The Seaforth Highlanders, the head-quarters and three com-: 
panies of each of the following Native Infantry Regiments, viz., 
the 7th and the 20th Bengal N. 1, and the 29th Bombay N. I, 
the Mountain battery, a squadron of the 6th Bengal cavalry 
and the Madras Sappers. ‘The troops left their bivouack at 
1-30 a. M. on the 13th, and proceeded along the south bank of 
the fresh water canal. At dawn the first shot was fired, and 
the enemy forthwith replied with shell, but without inflicting 
loss. After a desultory opposition the enemy’s battery still in the 
action was taken by a rush, and the enemy fled throwing down 
their arms. The entrenchments of Tel-el-Kebir were entered at 
7-20 A.M. When all firing ceased, the Division continued its 
march ito Zag-a-zig, and occupied that place with a squadron of | 
the 6th B. C. At 4-15 p.m. the infantry followed, ‘arriving from 
6-30 to 9 PM., some by a train which had been sent. to meet them. 
The General reports that great praise is.due to all ranks for their 
endurance. In the Native Infantry not a single man fell out or 
was carried. The casualties were as fo.lows :—Killed.—Private 
Charles Hemps of the Seaforth Highlanders: ‘Wounded  se- 
verely.—Color-Sergeant William Macdonald of the Seaforth  High- 
landers, Havildar Seir Bux, 29th Native Infantry, Beluchis, 
Wounded slightly.—Corporal: David Ross, Seaforth Highlanders ; 
Sepoys Mahomed Hossein and Sewram, 7th Native Infantry, 


Sepoys Heera Sing and Mytab Shah, 29th Native Infantry, 


Beluches. General Macpherson with the ‘Indian Contingent 
marched for Zag-a-gig to Cairo where the united contingents were 
afterwards concentrated. On the 14th Colonel Drury Low had with 
the cavalry occupied Cairo, ‘The Bengal cavalry surrounded the 
house where Arabi‘ had taken refuge and took him prisoner. The 
sollierly qualities of the Indian Contingent have been universally 
acknowledged. 


30th September 1882, 





THE Viceregal tour, rendered more important this year than 
usual by the political utterances. of which it was the aeccasion, 
stands out, conspicuous among .the events of, the past three 
-months, 
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Lord Ripon left Simla on the 7th November and reached 
the Presidency on the 2nd instant, visiting in the interim 
Lahore, Jhelum, Pind Ddédan Khan, Peshéwar, Attock, Rupar 
and Lucknow. 

At Lahore His Excellency, in the course of his reply to an 
address of the Municipality, took the opportunity of entering 
into a fresh exposition of his policy in the matter of local self- 
Government. The chief points insisted on were that the Govern- 
ment, so far from wishing to impose a uniform system on different 
parts of the Empire, irrespective of local conditions, desired 
to leave to each local administration the fullest freedom to 
adopt its plans to the wants and political capacity of the different 
populations under its charge: that the primary object of the 
Government, was the political education of the people rather than 
immediate administrative improvement, and that, consequently, 
the Government was content to put up at first with many adminis- 
trative failures; that, on the other hand, the Government was 
determined that the experiment should not be defeated by 

rsistent neglect or continued incompetence on the part of local 
bodies, and that it would, therefore, be necessary to maintain 
adequate powers of control over them, which His Excellency 
hoped the local Government would apply with patience and 
firmness. In other words, Lord Ripon’s policy is to give the 
people the opportunity of self-government, but not that of 
abusing the powers entrusted to them for the purpose. 

More stress might, we think, have been laid with advantage 
on the fact that the success or failure of local self-government, 
and consequently the continuance or withdrawal of the privi- 
lege, will depend largely on the character and qualifications 
of the men whom the people may choose to represent them. It 
should never be forgotten that, if good and disinterested men 
do not come forward for election, where the elective system is 
introduced, bad and interested men will. The new policy of the 
Government thus imposes a heavy responsibility on the leaders 
of native society, who have to reflect whether they will assert 
their proper position in carrying it out, or allow thie inter- 
ests of society to fall into the hands of self-seeking agitators, 
who will be only too ready to seek election for the purpose of 
serving their own ends, Experience, hitherto, has shown that, 
owing to a false pride which shrinks from the possibility of 
failure, combined with a disinclination to solicit votes, the 
better class of natives are slow to come forward as candidates 
for Municipal: office, the result being thut the large power for 
good or evil which the Commissioners wield falls into the hands 
of men' who, for the most part, possess no claim to be consi- 
dered’ true representatives ofthe native community. This is 
24 
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precisely the state of things which prevailed in France before 
the Revolution. The great mass of the people were indifferent 


about their political rights, and would not take the trouble to 


vote ; men of standing and respectability rarely sought election, 
and the result was that a few hundred votes were sufficient to secure 
the success of any kuave who had an object, personal or political, 
to serve by being elected. All local influence consequently passed 
into the hands of political agitators who rode roughshod over 
all rights, and finally upset the Central Government and plunged 
the country into anarchy. 


We do not mean to say that there is any fear of such extreme 
consequences ensuing in this country. Nevertheless it would 
be a misfortune of tremendous magnitude if the philanthropic 
intentions of Lord Ripon should result in handing the affairs 
of the people over to cliques of petty tyrants and plunderers, 
instead of in giving them self-government in any true sense 
of the word. That, in most parts of India, men fully competent 
for the task of municipal administration are to be found in 
numbers amply sufficient for the purpose, no one doubts, 
The fear is, that it is not these men, but a totally different 
class, whom the new system will bring to the front. 


While at Lahore, the Viceroy presided at the inaugural con- 
vocation of the newly established Panjab University, and deli- 
vered a thoroughly appreciative and encouraging address on 
the occasion. In the course of this address, he dwelt with 
special satisfaction on the two distinguishing features of the 
University, its adoption of a different system from that followed 
by the Calcutta University, and the fact that it was the out- 
come of spontaneous native effort. Speaking on the former 
sul:ject, His Excellency said :— 

“T, gentlemen, am one of those who believe that there is a 
great advantage in having educational institutions in a country 
founded upon different systems and presenting various methods 
of teaching. It is so in England; as many of you know in 
the two great and famous Universities of that country—Oxford 
and Cambridge—there is a marked difference in the basis of 
their studies, Oxford placing the classics in the front rank of 
those studies, and Cambridge, on the other hand, giving the 
most prominent position to mathematics; and the same thing 
has occurred in the newest born of the English: Universities, the 
recently established Victoria University of Manchester, with 
which I have the honor to be connected ; for what classics are 
to Oxford, what mathematics are to Cambridge, science is to 
he Victoria University; and, therefore, when you make the 
foundation of your studies here, and their main, though by no 
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means their exclusive object, the study of Oriental literature, 
you are only following the course which we in England have 

rsued for centuries, and from which we have derived the 
greatest advantage, 

Now, gentlemen, it would be indeed out of place if I, who 
am unhappily ignorant of Oriental literature and Oriental learn- 
ing, were, in the presence of so many distinguished and learned 
men, to say a word upon the subject of that literature, upon 
its scope, upon the many advautages which may flow from its 
study ; but I have been very much struck within the last few 
weeks by reading a remarkable paper written by one who has 
a right to speak alout Oriental literature ; I allude to an article 
in a late number of the Contemporary Review by Professor 
Max Miiller. If I were to speak of Indian literature, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian science in the language in which Professor 
Max Miiller speaks of them in that essay, doutless I should be 
accused of exaggeration and partiality ; but no man can bring 
any such charges against that learned person, who knows better 
than most people what he is talking about on this matter, and 
I commend to all those who have any doubt about the solidity 
of Oriental learning and the lessons it has to teach, not to In- 
dia and to Orientals aloue, but to Europeans also, to study the 
short essay to which I have adverted (cheers). Gentlemen, I 
thought it worth while just to put down a few words which Profes- 
sor Max Miiller employed in that article in reference to the study 
of Sanskrit, What does he say? He says ‘The study of Sans- 
krit will open before you” (be~was specially addressing young 
students about to come out to India in the Civil Service) ‘larger 
layers of literature as yet almost unknown and unexplored, 
and allow you au insight into strata of thought deeper than any 
you have known before, and rich in lessons that appeal to the 
deepest sympathies of the human heart.’ Gentlemen, | need 
no other proof of the soundness of the policy pursted in the 
foundation of this University than is contained in these words 
of the great Oxford Professor, and if Professor Max Miiller is 
right, and if India has so much to teach us Europeans, as he 
tells us that she has, then the foundation of this University, which 
makes Oriental studies its chief and foremost aim, is likely to 
conduce not only to the benefit of the natives of India—aye, 
and as we have seen in the case of some of the men who have 
just come before us, to the natives of other parts of India also— 
but at the same time to the advautage of Europeaus in this 
country and in the West. 

The fact, then, gentlemen, that this University presents a 
marked variety in the form and scope of its instruction from those 
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which distinguish the other universities. of India, Jeads me 
without for one moment wishing to disparage those older insti- 
tutions, to regard it as a fortunate circumstance that this younger 
sister has sprung up in the Punjab. 

We have always regarded the educational tyranny exercised 
by the Caleutta University over the vast territories comprised 
within the Bengal Presidency as a monstrous gnomaly, and 
the exclusiye privileges enjoyed by its degree-holders as a grieyous 
wrong, and we welcome the foundation of the Panjab Uni- 
pereity as a step towards a healthier and more natural state of 
things. 

At Rupar the Viceroy formally opened the new Sirhind Canal, 
which will convey the waters of the Sutlej through more than 
2,500 miles of main and distributory channels, thus affording 
the means of irrigation to nearly eight hundred thousand acres 
of laud. The total cost of this great work is estimated at 407 
lakhs of rupees, of which 129 lakhs is to be met by contributions 
from various native States benefited by it. 

At Peshawar the Viceroy formally opened the gateway erected 
to the memory of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes, and after- 
wards inspected and opened the new Egerton Hospital, estab- 
lished for the benefit of the inhabitants of Peshawar and the 
surrounding districts. In his reply to the address presented to 
him on the occasion by the Municipality of Peshawar, he referred 
to the boon the hospital was likely to confer on the populations 
beyond the british borders and to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to them, in the following terms :— 

“ Gentlemen, I cordially share the sentiment which you ex- 
press in your address, when you say, ‘not only do we hope that 
the people of Peshawar will derive great benefits from this 
hospital, but we trust these benefits will be received by those 

eople who live in the more distant regions of Central Asia.’ 
t will be a great satisfiction to me if this hospital is found to 
be of use not only to the subject of the Queen-Empress, but to 
those travellers who may visit this country from distant portions 
of Central Asia and from the districts immediately bordering 
u,on the frontiers of India, whether they come here as 
traders for commercial purposes, or whether, as so many of 
them do, they pass through India in the character of pilgrims, 
lt is my desire to live upon the best and most friendly terms 
with the various nations and tribes which ‘surround the fron- 
tiers of Hindustan. The Government of India has not the 
slightest desire to interfere in any manner with the independence 
aud the just rights of those neighbouring tribes, whether they 
be a small and wild collections of people dwelling in narrow 
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valleys on our borders, or whether they be the subjects of 
the greater kingdom of our ally, the Amir of Afghanistan. It 
is my earnest desire, so long as I fill the offiee I now hold, to use 
my best efforts to promote the most friendly relatious with 
those who dwell upon the confines of the dominions of the 
Queen-Empress, and it is my firm intention to respect their 
rights and to regard their eee claims to independence, at the 
same time that I am determined with equal firmness to 
protect the rights of Her Majesty’s subjects in India and not 
to permit them to suffer in life, in limb, or in property from the 
inroads of those who ought to live in friendship with us, and 
with whom I, for my own part, desire to be on the most friendly 
terms. 

I trust, gentlemen, that, as you say in your address, those 
who come from other countries, whether Afghans or the in- 
habitants of Central Asia, or from whatever part of the Asiatic 
continent they may come to visit this city of Peshawar—and 
who, if they should be struck down with sickness, are comforted 
and cured and provided for in this hospital—I trust that 
when they return to their native lands, they will go forth from 
India as messengers of peace and friendship, and that they will 
report. to those among whom they reside, the manner in which 
they were treated bere and the good reception that they received 
at the hands of the inhabitants of Peshawar.” 

At Lucknow His Excellency visited the Canning College 
and received an address_read .on behalf of himself and his fellow 
students, by Raja Amir Husein Khan, one of the leading Taluqdars. 

Subsequently His Excellency presided at the distribution of 
prizes to the students of the Martiniere College. The Priucipal, 
in an introduction to the Report of the College read by him 
on the occasion, dwelt on the disadvantage under which its 
alumni were placed by the new rules, regarding the admission 
of students to the Engineering College at Rurki, and expressed 
a hope that the examinations might again be thrown open to 
Europeans and Eurasians. 

In his reply, as reported by the daily papers, the Viceroy does not 
appear to have referred to this appeal. 

In the meeting of the Legislative Council, held at Simla, on the 
2nd November, Major Baring, in speaking to the motion of Mr. 
Crossth waite, introducing the Bill to eonsolidate and amend the 
law relating to loans of money for agricultural improvements, 
stated the views of Government on the important subject of the 
establishment of Agricultural Bunks in India. 

Dealing first with the question of the amount and kind of 


encouragement which Government might legitimately give to gych 
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Banks, he expressed the opinion that the advances made by them 
might be recovered throngh its agency ; that the whole or a portion 
of the stamp duty might be remitted on bonds taken by the banks, 
and that the whole or a portion of the court fees on suits brought 
by them for the recovery of advances, might also be remitted. 

He then entered into a discussion of the conditions, compliance 
with which Government might demand from the banks iu return 
for these privileges, They included the approval by Government 
of the articles of association ; the keeping of the bank books in a 
prescribed form; inspection of the books by Government officers ; 
registration of loans, and limitation of the rate of interest. 

It would, further, he remarked, have to be decided how long 
loans should be allowed to run; what proportion of the money 
paid by debtors should be credited to principal, and what to 
interest; whether the banks should be allowed to advance on 
moveable property, and the like. 

On the question whether any limitation should be imposed 
on the objects for which the banks should be allowed to make 
advanees, he expressed himself in favour of the Continental 
system of making very rigid rules as to the security to be taken, 
but no enquiry into the objects for which the money was required. 
He added, that the banks, except in certain cases, should only 
oecupy the position of first mortgagees, and that advances should 
be allowed only up to a certain fixed proportion of the value of the 
property pledged. 

or the present, it is proposed to try an experiment, on some 
such lines as the above, in one Talnqa of the Bombay Presidency. 

The case is certainly one in which the Government will do 
well to act with the utmost caution. The main obstacle to 
the immediate success of the scheme on a scale at all commen- 
surate with the needs of the country, is the almost universal 
prevalence of an amount of indebtedness which will render 
it impossible for the cultivators to furnish tangible security for 
fresh loans. There is no reason, however, why banks, such as 
are proposed, would not start with a moderate business, or 
why that business should not steadily increase, It would be 
premature to criticise the proposal that Government should 
undertake the recovery. of the banks’ advances in the absence 
of some clearer definition of the conditions under which its 
agency would be employed for the purpose. It canhardly be 
supposed that Government contemplates undertaking so burden- 
some and odious an office as that of a debt collector to the banks 
under ordinary circumstances. There may be sound reason 
for exempting bonds for bond fide agricultural loans from stamp 
duty, which would have to be paid. by the borrowers, but it is 
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doubtful whether the exemption should be extended to loans 
for other, than agricultural purposes, while, as long as court 
fees are an institution of the country, we are disposed to question 
the propriety of exempting the banks from them. 

While the Viceroy has been making his tour of the North- 
Western Provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
been visiting the principal stations of Behar, At one of these— 
Bhagalpur—he performed the ceremony of turning the first 
sod of the waterworks for that town, the funds for which have 
been raised by public subscription. In his address the Lieutenant- 
Governor dwelton a variety of subjects of importance, among them 
the preferential appointment of natives of Behar to public offices 
in their own province; the education of Muhammadans, and the 
recognition of Kaithi as the Court character of the province. 
Of the waterworks themselves, he spoke, as a forcible illustration 
of the principle of self-Government and a refutation of the 
assertion that the people of this country are indifferent to the 
cause of progress and improvement, 

Public discussion regarding the proposed changes in the law 
of landlord and tenant in the Lower Provinces, has been 
revived by the publication of a minute by the Chief Justice 
of Bengal protesting against the Bill on the subject lately 
submitted by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State, as uncalled for and unjust. It is understood that the 
Bill itself has been returned to this country with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, and that it will be shortly introduced in 
the Supreme Council. In the meantime nothing definite is kuown 
as to the extent to which the Bill differs from that of Mr. Reynolds, 
or of the Commission, though it is rumoured that on the points 
in dispute it takes a middle course between the views of the ex- 
treme partisans of either side. 

The close of the month of October witnessed the return to this 
country of the troops who formed the Indian Contingent of the 
Egyptian expedition, and who were publicly entertained in Bombay 
on the occasion. 

The tenders for the new loan of two-and-a-half crores of 
rupees were opened on the Ist October, when tenders at Rs. 98-9 
received about one-third, and above that, in full, the average 
tate being Rs, 98-14-7, 


Decenber 15th, 1882, 








































































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Protestant Missions to the Heathen. A general Survey of their 
recent Progress and present State throughout the World. By 
Dr. Th. Christlieb, Professor of Theology at Bonn. Translated 
from the German, with Additions and Appendices: by W. 
Hastie, B. D., Principal of the General Assembly's Institution, 
Calcutta. Calcutta: Thacker, Spiuk & Co., Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1882. 


R. Hastie’s translation of Dr. Christlieb’s sketch of the pro- 
gress, condition and prospects of Protestant Missions 
throughout the world, is one well calculated to give a fresh stimulus 
to Missionary enterprise. It furnishes a conclusive answer to those 
who plead the insignificance of the results attained, as a reason 
for withholding assistance from the cause, and is full of encourage- 
ment for those already engaged in promoting it, whether by their 
purses, or by their own active labours, 

The contrast drawn by the author between the area covered by 
the Missionary work of the present and past centuries, respectively, 
shows an amount of progress that may fairly be considered wonder- 
ful. Up to the eod-at the 18th century the result of Protestant 
Missionary effort might be summed up in “certain Dutch Mis- 
sions to Ceylon and the Moluccas, shaded by a commercial colour- 
ing, and taking no deep root: the attempts of certain Americans, 
and of the Moravian Brethren among the Indians of North 
America, dragging out a toilsome existence among the ceaseless 
conflicts of the tribes: the Halle and Danish Mission in a few 
districts of India, gradually failing of its great promises under the 
influence of the cold spirit of the last age: the Norwegian and 
Swedish efforts among the heathen Lapps of the Scandinavian 
North, carried on with irregular zeal: the Missions of the Mora- 
vians and Wesleyans in the West Indies and Surmam, flourishiny 
happily with more constant life: a few scattered glimmerings 
of the Gospel among the “icy mountains” of Greenland and 
Labrador, kindled chiefly by Moravian Norwegiaus and Danes.” 

Now, “ everywhere the progress and extension are evormous. 
With the turn of the ceutury the islands of the Pacific opened to 
the Gospel, and the work, begun from England and America 
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and then taken up also by native Agencies, has been so prose- 
cuted, that whole groups of islands, including almost all Polynesia, 
are now Christianized, and the remaining islands are being won 
more and more every year. India, having gradually thrown 
open its gates in the course of the century, first io English, and 
then to other Missionaries, the Great Empire from the Indus to 
beyond the mouths of the Ganges, and from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas—where the Gospel is knocking at the gates of 
‘'hibet—is now occupied by hundreds of stations closer than the 
points in the Missionary net which, towards the end of the First 
Century, embraced the Roman Empire. The largest islands of the 
Indian Archipelago—Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and now also 
New Guiuea, and many of the smaller islands—are now possessed 
by Protestant Missions, some of them stretching far into the 
interior. Burmah and partly also Siam have been thrown wide open 
to the Gospel. China, the most powerful and populous of all 
heathen lands, has been compelled to open its gates always wider, 
till it has been traversed by pioneers of the Gospel up to Thibet 
and Burmah, and till the half of its provinces from Hongkong and 
Canton, up to Pekin and beyond the Great Wall, are now occupied 
by the first links of a chain of Mission stations, while the emigrants 
of its teeming population in Australia and America are being influ- 
enced in their‘alien homes by Protestant Missionaries. Japan, iu its 
hunger after reform and progress, allowing an entrance even to the 
Gospel, has been rapidly occupied by American and English 
Societies, and shews already a considerable number of organized 
Christian communities, Even the aborigines of Australia have been 
influenced at several points by the Gospel.—In the lands of the 
Mohammedan again, from the Balkans to Bagdad, and from Egypt 
to Persia, the most important points have become new centres of 
evangelization, especially through the American Medical Missions. 
Palestine, too, the Cradle-land of the Gospel, has been again 
embraced in a net of Missionary Agencies, with Schools from Beth- 
‘lehem to Tripoli and the northern slopes of Lebanov,— Africa is 
being always more vigorously attacked from the West, South and 
East,—the West from Senegal to the Gaboon, and even now to the 
Congo, having its coast dotted with Missions from England, Basel, 
Bremen and America, South Africa has been evangelized at the 
Cape by a series of English, Scotch, Dutch, German and French 
Societies, and on both flanks, as well as in the centre, the Protestant 
Missions, temporarily checked by the recent wars, are pressing 
further to the North—on the left beyond Walfish Bay into Herero 
and Ovambo land, on the right into Zululand up to Delagoa Bay, 
and in the middle up to the Bechuanas and Basutos, In Eastern 
Africa the Sun of the Gospel rising so bright, after so dark a time, 
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over Madagascar, ean never set upon it again. Outposts stretch 
along the East Coast from Zanzibar and the Nile even up to 
Abyssinia; and above all, the advanced guards of the Seotch, 
English aud now of the American Missions, following the paths 
broken by the great Scotch traveller, have penetrated even to the 
heart of the black Continent and settled by the vast lake sources 
of the African rivers—In America, the great plain of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory, stretching from Canada over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean, has been zealously worked by Anglicans and 
Wesleyans side by side with jealous Romanists, and the result has 
been a flourishing Indian Mission. In the United States, 
hundreds of thousands of emancipated Negroes have been gathered 
into evangelical Churehes, and the evangelizing influence exerted 
upon the few survivors of the many tribes of Red [ndians, has 
awakened a new hope of their future. In Central America aud the 
West Indies in so far as under Protestant Governments, the net. of 
the evangelical Missions has been thrown from island to island, 
even to the mainland of Honduras, the Mosquito Coast, and _ still 
more over British and Dutch Guiana. Finally, even the Southern 
extremity of the American Continent, including Falkland, Tierra: 
Del Fuego and Patagonia, has been enlightened by the first beams 
of the Gospel through the South American Missionary Society of 
London, and its Agents have lately pressed forward .o the Indiaus 
of Brazil around the Amazon, in the very heart of the Southern 
Continent.” 

The number of converts has, at the same time, been increased 
from 50,000 to more than a million and a balf, and the annual 
sum expended in the work from tess than £50,000, to at least a 
million and a quarter sterling, or about five times as much as is 
contributed by the Roman Catholie Church for a similar purpose. 

The author’s sketch of the present operations of Protestant 
Missions in uncivilised and civilised countries is an unvaruished 
stitement of facts; which: tell their own story, and the collection 
of which does immense credit to his industry. 

The present translation is a third edition, in a cheap form, the 
first having been sent to Scotland, and the second, of a thousand 
copies, having been printed for the Chureh Missionary Society. 
In it the original has been re-arranged, abridged and amplified. 





The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian Meta- 
physics, us exhibited in a Series of Articles contributed to 
the “Calcutta Review.” By Archibald Edward Gough, M. A. 
Lincoln. College, Oxford. Priacipal of the Caleutta Madrasa, 
London : Triibner & Co., Ludgate-Hill. 1882, 


R. Gough’s work is based on materials published, from time 
to time, betweerr-October 1876 and April 1880, in the 
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pages of this Review. These have now been re-writtea and re- 
arranged, and, with new matter that has been added, form a very 
complete presentation of the philosophy of the Upanishads, as 
contained in its most important texts, of translations of which 
they, for the most part, cousist. 

“Wherever the work is expository,” says the author in his Pre- 
face, ‘I have studiously avoided interpolation, the purpose being 
to present primitive Indian philosophy precisely as it is, in the 
terms of the philosophers themselves, and to leave the reader to 
form his own judgment about it .°. . . . In every exposi- 
tory paragraph, . . . every statement, every figure and every 
simile is extracted from a Sanskrit authority.” The conclusions 
which the writer has arrived at in regard to early Indian _philo- 
sophy, are thus stated :— 

First, That the earliest succession of cosmological conceptions in 
India was this— 

(1.) Brahmavada and Mayavaa, the theory of the Self and 
the self-feigning world-fiction, afterwards developed into 
the Vedantic system : 

(2.) Siinyavada and Vijnanavada, the theory of the abori- 
ginal vacuum or blank, and of the ‘sensational and 
fluxional nature of the world, presented in Buddhism : 

(3.) Purushabahutvavada and Pradhanavada, the theory of a 
plurality of Selves, and of the reality and independent 
existence of the world, presented in the doctrine of the 
Sankhyas or “ cnumerative ” philosophers. 

Secondly, That Maya is part and parcel of the primitive 
Indian cosmological conception, as exhibited in the 
Upanishads themselves, and not, as Colebrooke imagined, 
and has led his successors to imagine, a later graft upon 
the old Vedautic philosophy. 

Thirdly, That as regards the alleged affinity between the 
Indian and the Neo-platonic philosophy, it is possible 
that a phrase or two,a simile here and there, of the 
Indian sophists, may have found their way into the 
Alexandrian schools, aud influenced the work of Ammo- 
nius, Plotinus, and their successors ; but that the Neo- 
platonic philosophy, as a whole, has its virtual pre-exis- 
tence in the earlier constructions of Hellenic thought, 
and naturally develops itself out of them. — 

Mr. Gough’s estimate of the philosophy of. the Upanishads 
and of Indian metaphysic genarally is not a very appreciative 
one. He says :— 


There is little that is spiritual in all this. The primitive Indian phi- 
losophers teach that the individual self is to be annulled by being merged 
in the highest Seif. Their teaching iu this regard has been so often mistaken 
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and misstated, that it is important to insist upon the difference between the 
ancient Indian mystic and the modern idealist. The difference must have 
made itself plain enough to the reader of these pages. He will have seen 
for himself how the Indian sages, as the Upatishads picture them, seek for 
participation in the divine life, not by pure feeling, bigh thought, and 
strenuous endeavour,—not by an unceasing effort to learn the true and do 
the right,—but by the crushing out of every feeling and every thought, by 
vacuity, apathy, inertion, and ecstasy. ‘They do not for a moment mean 
that the purely individual feelings and volitions are to be suppressed in 
order that the philosopher may live in free obedience to the monitions of 
a higher common nature. Their highest Self is little more than an empty 
name, a caput mortuum of the abstract understanding. Their pursuit is not 
a pursuit of perfect character, but of perfect characterlessness. They place 
perfection in the pure indetermination of thought, the final residue of pro- 
longed abstraction ; not in the-higher and higher types of life and thought 
successively intimated in the idealixing tendencies of the mind, as among the 
progressive portions of the human race, The epithets of the sole reality, the 
highest Self, are negative, or, if positive, they are unintelligible. It is a uni- 
formity of indifferent being, thought and bliss. It is a mass of thought and 
bliss, as fire is a mass of heat and light. It is thought always the same and 
ever objectless, thought without a thinker or things to think of, It is-a 
bliss in which there is no soul to be glad, and ‘no sense of gladness, It is a 
light which lightens itself, for there is nothing else for it to lighten. This is 
the gain above all gains, a blixs above all other bliss, a kuowledge above all 
other knowledge, - It is no part of the spirit of the Indian sages to seek to 
see things as they are, and to help to fashion them as they ought to be, to 
let the power at work in the world work freely through them ; to become 
“docile echoes of the eternal voice, and pliant organs of the infinite will.” 
This neither was nor could be the spirit of men of their race, their age, and 
their environment. The time, and the men for these things had not yet 
appeared, This is the spirit in which many a mau now works, to whom 
philosohpy is a name, and who would smile to hear himself called an idealist, 
It is not the spirit of the ancient Indian sage, Brahmanical or Buddhist. 
For these there is no quest of verity and of an active law of righteousness, 
but only a yearning after resolution into the fonta!l unity of undifferenced 
being ; or, in the case of the Buddhist. a yearning after a lapse into the void, 
a return to the primeval nothingness of things. The effort is to shake off 
every mode of personal existence, and to be out of the world for ever, in the 
unbroken repose of absorption or annihilation. 

Such, as they are, and have been shown to be, the Upanishadsare the 
loftiest utterances of Indian intelligence. They are the work of a rude age, 
a deteriorated; race, and a barbarous and unprogressive community. What- 
ever value the reader may assign to the ideas they present, they are the 
highest produce of the ancient Indian mind, and almost the only elements of 
interest in Indian literature, which is at every stage replete with them to 
saturation. 


In explanation of the conditions out of which this state of 
things arose, he says :— 


A writer on the history of Indian philosophy has to deal with the 
mental produce of an unprogressive portion of mankind. Negroid abori- 
gines, ‘Tatar hordes, and successive Aryan swarms have severally contributed 
their blood to mould the Brahman theosophist. Like every other thinker, 
he is limited by the type of nervous mechanism he has inherited, by the 
ancestral conditio:.s of his life, and by the material aud spiritual present 
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which environs him It is under these limitations that he is to make himself 
what he is. As regards the limitations of race and hereditary nature, the 
greatest confusion has been introduced into the popular study of Indian 
matters by the term Aryan. This word has been fertile in every variety of 
failacy, theoretical aud practical. Before the work of thought begins in 
Jnudia the invading Aryan tribes have become Indo-Arians or Hindus, 
They have been assimilated to, and absorbed into, the earlier and ruder popu- 
lations of modified Negrito and Tatar type, whom they at first fought against 
as the dark-skinned Dasyus, and made to till the soil and drudge for them 
as Stidras. 

As Professor Huxley says, “ The old Sanskrit literature proves that the 
Aryan population of India came in from the north-west at least three thou- 
sind yearsago In the Veda these pe ple pourtray themselves in characters 
that might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths, Unfortunately 
there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or vot. India was al- 
ready peopled by a dark-complexioned people, most like the Australian 
uborigines, and speaking a group of languages called Dravidian.” These 
races were Negroid indigenes recruited with Tatar blood. “They were 
fenced in,” he proceeds, “ on the north by the barrier of the Himalayas ; but 
the Aryans poured in from the plains of Central Asia over the Himalayas 
into the great river basins of the Ludus and the Ganges, where they have 
been in the main absorbed into the pre-existing population, leaving as evi- 
dence of their immigration an extensive modification of the physical cha- 
racters of the population, a language, and a literature.” 

Following Dr, Latham and Mr, Norris, Dr. Carpenter points out that it 
is only by an error that the ordinary Hindu population are supposed to be 
the descendants ‘of this invading branch of the Aryan stock. ‘* The influ- 
ence,” he says, “of the Aryan invasion upon the language and population of 
Northern India was very much akin to that of the Norman invasion upon 
those of England.” This analogy, it must be remarked. is superficial, and 
fails in a most important point The Norman invaders were not of a higher 
stock than the English, the Saxons, and the Anglo-Danes ; the Aryan immi- 
grants into India underwent a progressive deterioration through climatic 
influences and intermixture with low and melanous races akin to the Bhils, 
the Kols, and Sonthals of the present day. “The number of individuals of 
the invading race was so small in proportion to that of the indigenous popu- 
lation as to be speedily merged in it, not, however, without contributing to 
an elevation of its physical characters ; a large number of new words having 
been in like manner introduced, without any essential change in the type of 
‘the original languages,” the various dialects of Northern India. “ And thus 
the ouly distinct traces of the Aryan stock are to be found in the Brahma- 
nical caste, which preserves, though with great corruption, the original 
Brahmanical religion and keeps up the Sanskrit as its classical language. It 
is certain, however, that this race is far from being of pure descent, having 
intermingled to a considerable extent with the ordinary Hindu population. ” 

In treating of Indian philosophy, a writer has to deal with thoughts of 
a lower order than the thoughts of the every day hie of Murope. Looking 
at the language he inherits and the general medium of intelligence in which 
he lives, the thoughts of the Kuropean are rich with the substance of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Christian culture. It is to be noted also that snch 
rudiments of philosophic thought as are to be found in the Indian cosmolo- 

ies are embedded in masses of religious imagery of a rude and inartistic 
kind. We are treading the rock-cut temples of Ellora, not the Parthenon. 
The great difficulty lies in this, that a low order of ideas has to be expressed 
in a high order of terms, and that the English words suggest a wealth of 
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analvsis ad association altogether foreign to the thoughts that are tu be 
reproduced. Trauslation from a lower toa higher language is a process of 
elevation. However vigilant he may be, a writer on Indian philosophy will 
find it hard to say neither too much nor too little,—to present the facts as he 
finds them without prejudice and without predilection. It is all but im- 
possible to place one-self’ in the position of the ancient Indian sages,—to see 
things a8 they saw them, and to name them in the names they gave them. 
The effort is nothing less than au endeavour to revert to a ruder type of 
mental structure, to put aside our hereditary culture, and to become for the 
time barbarians, 


This is probably an extreme view, though less remote from the 
truth than the opposite belief—that the germ of all philosophy 
is to be found in the products of Indian thought. 





Echoes from Old Caleutta, being chiefly Reminiscences of the 
Days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E. 
Busteed. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. London: W. 
Thacker & Co. 1882. 


N presenting the public with these valuable papers, Dr. Busteed 
| modestly disclaims offering them anything more than “ old 
wine in new bottles, not with the object of improving it by the 
transfer, but so that, when brought from its cellar and decanted, it 
may be more ready for the table.” The metaphor scarcely does 
justice to either the industry or the skill of the author. For 
though, as he goes on to tell us, his sources of information are 
“mostly old and mouldy,” the information itself is frequently 
both new and important, and the style in which it is set forth is 
that of an accomplished writer. 

The papers deal with some of the most interesting episodes in 
the political and social history of Calcutta, and while some fresh 
light is thrown on all of them, more than oue of them are placed in 
an entirely new aspect. 

Each of Dr. Busteed’s essays has evidently been a labour of 
love to him, and he leaves no stone unturned which promises to 
contribute anything to their completeness or accuracy. ‘l'o untir- 
ing diligence in the search after facts, he adds absolute impartiality 
and a conspicuous degree of critical acumen ; and the result is a 
work which, unpretentious as it is in its scope, no future historian 
can afford to ignore, and which, though it scatters to the wind 
more than one piquant anecdote, or time-honoured story, no honest 
reader can lay down without a distinct sense of gain. 

The papers on “The Black Hole,” “ Nuncomar,” and “ Philip 
Francis and ‘his Times” originally appeared in the Hnglishman 
newspaper. The account of the famous Madame Grand, and the 
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“ Letters from Warren Hastings to his Wife” are now published fo, 
the first time, 

The former may be fairly considered to exhaust existing mate- , 
rials, and includes copious extracts from the record of the famvuus 
crim. con. suit of Grand versus Francis, which no previous writer 
appears to have examined, 

The result, if it throws no doubt on the justice of the Court’s 
decision, deprives the well-known anecdote about Justice Hyde’s 
bearing on the occasion of all title to credence. The story, which 
seems to have been first set afloat ina book of Personal Recollec- 
tions, by John Nicholls, M. P., published in 1822, made Hyde 
interrupt the Chief Justice, while delivering his judgment with 
the eager suggestion :—“ Siccas, siccas, Brother Impey.” A refer- 
ence to the plaint, however, shows that the damages were laid in 
sicca rupees, and the practice of the Court makes it certain that 
such being the case, they would have been awarded in the same 
coln, 

[t is well known that there was a difference of opinion among 
the Judges as to what the judgment should be, Mr, Justice Cham- 
bers cousidering that “it was not proved the defendant had 
committed adultery.” The judgment of the majority is not forth- 
coming; but Sir Robert Chambers’. dissent was published in 


Hicky’s Gazette at the time. It runs— 
“Tam fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is not 


proved : 

1st.— Because it appears to me that there is no proof, either 
positive or circumstantial, that Mrs. Grand knew of, or previously 
consented to, his (Mr, Francis’s}) coming for any purpose,, much 


less for the purpose of adultery. 
2nd.— Because there is no proof, either direct or founded on 


violent presumption, that they were actually together, much less 

was there any proof that they committed any crime together. 
3rd.—Because the evidence appears to me to fall short of what 

is ordinarily considered as proof of any fact, and especially of 


any crime. 
4th.— Because it falls exceedingly short of what our Common 


Law considers as proof of adultery. 


And lastly, because I have never read or heard of any action 
for crim, con., in which a verdict has been given forthe plaintiff 


on such presumptions of guilt.” 
This would have been tantamount, to a verdict of “ not proven,” 


which would certainly not have been inconsistent with the 
evidence, regarded from the point of view of a jury in a criminal 


case, 
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We proceed to extract that of the principal witnesses; 


Meerun Kutmutgar (or table servant) examined.—The day of the distur- 
bance was on the day when plaintiff went to sup with Mr, Gallan;* it 
wis between ten and eleven o’cluck at night. I was in my own house in the 
compound, sitting, when the iya (stc) came down and told me that her mis- 
tress Wanted a candle, and that, on her returning, she had found the door 
locked. I went out of my own house and saw a bamboo ladder; it was 
avainst the outside wall, on the inner side of it. I thought it a strange 
thing, and went to acquaint the jemadar of it. 

Counsel.— Describe the ladder. 

Witness.—It is made of a whole bamboo split in two and when it is closed 
it is like one bambvo; it has moveable steps to it inside, and has iron points 
to it. The jemadar was also surprised to see the ladder. While we were 
talking, a gentleman came out of the house, whem I recoguized as Mr. 
Francis, the Counsellor, who lived behind the play-house. He is tall. 1 
knew him, because Mr. Grand was often at meals at Mr. Francis’s, aud I 
attended him there, When Mr. Francis came out, he said, “ Give me that 
thing ” (the ladder). “ I will give you money, [’ll make you great men.” 
He spoke to the jemadar and all the servants. He also said, “ Don’t you 
know that E am Mr. Francis ?” 

C.—What language did Mr. Francis speak.? 

W.—The same as I do, in broken Moors, Not so well as you (to the 
interpreter), ‘The jemadar took hold of Mr. Francis’s hand and said, “ My 
master is not here, what do you do here”? While the jemadar was carrying 
Mr. Francis into the house Mrs. Grand said something to him, which 1 did 
not understand. After Mr. Francis. was taken into the lower part of the 
house I went to acquaint Mr. Grand. 

C.— Between the time of the ayah’s coming down to tell you of her having 
been up with a candle and had found the door locked, to the time of your 
seeing the gentleman coming out of the house, what time elapsed ? 

W.—One or two Hindustani ghurriesf it might be. 

C.—When did you see defendant come out ? 

W.- Between ten-and-eleven-oclock... _ 

Impey, C. J.—Did defendant go quietly with the jemadar, or make resis- 
tance ? 

Witness,—He made nv resistance. 


Rambuz Jemadar examined. 


Counsel (for the plaintiff).—About what time of night was it when you 
first received the information from Meerun, 

Witness.—About ten o'clock or eleven ; it will be past eleven o'clock. 

C.—Do you remember the day of the week ? 

W.—A Tuesday. 

C.—What did you do on the discovery of the ladder ? 

W.—I took it away. 





ee 


* Mr, Grand’s memory was evidently at fault here. Other witnesess say it was at 
Mr. LeGalla’is h use that Grand was supping. Very probably LeGallais was the 
name meant : There wag a well-known confectioner and travern-keeper of the latter 
hame then in UCaicutta. He retired from business and left India in December 1780, 
apparently in prosperous circumstances, as the following advertisement of the period 
shows :—"* H. LeGaliais, Esq., formerly master of the tavern and hotel in Calcutta, 
but siuce a considerable wine merchant, has taken the whole of the great cabin of the 
Other Danish Indiaman, Captain Kroger.” 

t A ghurrie is a period of time equivalent to about 20 minutes. 
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C.— Why did you take it away ? 

W.—I did not know whose ladder it was, therefore I took it away. 

(’.— Have you seen the ladder here to-day ? 

W.—1I have, that is the same ladder. 

C.—Was anything done by you after removing the ladder ? 

W,—I was standing at the same place near the necessary house, waiting to 
see whether the person who brought the ladder would come there or not. 


C —Did you see any person come ? 

W.—Yes, 1 saw a gentleman. 

<'.—Who was that gentleman ? 

W.,—It was Mr. Francis. 

C.—W hat Mr. Francis P 

W.—\Mr. Francis the Counsellor (sic). 

C.—That was about eleven o’clock at night, how could you distinguish 
that it was Mr. Francis ? 

W.—I knew him by his face and shape. 

C.—Was it sufficiently light to distinguish his face P 

W.—I went near his face and looked. When he was ata little distance I 
did not know; when I was near l knew him. 

C.--Did you know, before any conversation passed between you and him P 

W.—Yes, but before the conversation 1 did not know him very well. 

C.—What led you particularly to know him after the conversation you had 
with him ? 

W.—By his figure, his face, and his color, 

C.—By anything else ? 

W.— That gentleman was in black. 

C.—You say defendant came to the place where the ladder was; from 


whence did he come ? 
W.—He came downstairs, and then stood at the place where the abdar’s 


chest was. 
C.—How do you know that he did so? 

W.—There was a great alarm at the house. 

Here followed several questions about the topography of the Louse.) 

C.—When the defendant came downstairs, what passed between you and 

him? 
W.—I went up to that gentleman and said to him, ‘“ What business have 
you here?” He said, “give me niy thing.” He asked for the ladder, he had 
no other thing of his at the house but the ladder; therefore, be must mean 
that: he came out and was looking, and as he had not found the ladder there, 
he could not go. Then he said, ‘‘ Give me my thing” 

C.—Give us an account of what passed between you when he looked about 
and asked for his thing ? 

W.—-The first words be said to me when I went up to him were, “Give 
me my thing”? I then answered, “I have not that thing with me; I then 
took hold of his hand: then he took out gold mohurs and offered to give 
them me: I refused them; he said, “ ‘lake that (offering both his hands to 
me), I will make you great men, and I will give you a hundred gvid mohurs 
more.” 

C.—Had you done anything previous to the offer being made, to prevent 
his going away. 

W.— 1 stood on the side where the ladder was ; he wanted to go that way, 
and I prevented him. 

C.—Why did you lay hold of defendant’s hand ? 

W.—Because I found that gentleman in the house. Certainly, if I had let 
him go, my master would take my life away. After the offer of the money, 
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he further said, “ Do younot know me”? TI answered, “ Yes, I do ; you are 
Mr. Francis.” He said, “ I am the Burra Sahib ; I am Mr. Francis.” When 
I first took hold of his hand, he twisted it a little. 1 then said, * Is there no- 
body here ? seize him.” Meerun and Bowanny (hurkaru)* seized him and 
brought him down from the steps which lead from the abdar’s Tt chest in the 
compound, I then sent Meerun to acquaint Mr. Grand, When I was going 
to take the gentleman to the lower part of the honse, he whistled four or five 
times :as I led him from the east side to the western, he whistled five to seven 
times, When I carried him opposite to the door, some conversation passed 
with my mistress, 

C —Where was your mistress ? 

W.—She came and desired me to let him go: she came near me and told me 
so. I had then hold of Mr, Francis. I said I have sent people to acquaint 
my master: I will not attend to you. 

C.—What did you then do with the defendant ? 

W.—I desired my mistress to go upstairs, and said to her, I will not obey 
you. I then led the gentleman towards the northern door, I gave him @ 
chair to sit down, 

C.—After the defendant was seated in the chair, what was done ? 

W.—I made him sit down in chair, and then I put my hands on the arms 
of the chair to keep him there, 

Witness next describes the arrival of Messrs. Shee and Ducarell on the 
scene, who scaled the wail and came in, “ using force” and “making a noise,” 
They broke open the door of the house where my master used to write ; 
this was in the lower part of the hall where Mr. Francis was, As soon as 
Mr. Francis heard this noise, he got up from his seat. I then endeavoured 
to keep him in his seat; he was going to that part where the gentlemen 
came; in that room it was dark. Those gentlemen shoved me and pushed 
me; [ am not certain whether Mr. Francis fell, but I am certain I fell on 
the chair, When I kept both my hands on the chair nobody was with me, 
the servants were at the door. When [ fell on the chair I called to those 
servants who were at the door. When I fell, Mr. Francis escaped out of 
my hands, and then I called to the servants. When I recovered myself I 
got up. it was dark ; I seized a-gentleman,a Mr. Shee; I did not then know 
whether it was Mr. Francis or not at first ; afterwards I found Mr. Francis 
had escaped. ‘he bearer and the scise (Sic), when they returned, came to 
the place where I was, and laid hold of Mr, Ducarell, I took hold of Mr, 
Shee and carried him up. The bearer and scise took Mr. Ducarell out. 
Mr. Keeble was standing on his own house looking, and asked, “ What is 
the matter’? ‘The bearer and scise said to Mr. Keeble, “ These gentle- 
men came into the house when my mster was out.” 

C.—Did Mr. Francis say anything of what would happen in case Mr. 
Grand came home while he was there? 

W.—When he wanted to go L refused to let him go ; I said, “ My master 
will hang me if I let you go.” Mr. Francis said, ‘‘ Sooner than he shall kill 
you, I shall die.” 

Witness (continues.)—Mr. Keeble then came near the wall. Whether there 
was a heap of dirt or a chair on the wall I don’t know; Mr. Keeble was stand- 
ing on the outside talking to Mr. Ducarell. Mr. Keeble said, ‘“‘ Give me that 
gentleman ” ? (meaning Mr. Ducarell). The bearer and scise refused to com- 
ply with Mr, Keeble’s demands, I was at a little distance from Mr. D ucarell 
with Mr. Shee; Mr. Ducarell was in the hands of the bearer and scise. I 





— 


* Hurkara is the Hindustani for mesesnger. 
+ The abdar is the servant in charge of wine, liquor, &c., whose chief function it is 


to keep them cool for drinking. 
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said to Mr, Keeble, “If you desire it, take Mr, Ducarell away.” I did not 
know at first whether it was Mr. Ducarell or not; afterwards I found it was 
him, Mr Durcarell had already given his hand to Mr. Keeble; the bearers 
eka: him, When I saw it was Mr. Ducarell, I put my hand and helped 

im up ; afterwards Mr, Keeble again desired me to give up Mr. Shee. I 
said, “* First be answerable for him.” I refused, I said “I would not.” Four 
or five times Mr. Keeble desired me to deliver Mr. Shee, and that he would 
be answerable, I refused. 

After this Mr. Grand and Mr Palmer came in. I desired the bearers to 
open the door. Mr, Grand came and told me to let Mr. Shee go, I did so, 

C.—lid you get any money P 

W.—Yes, three gold mohurs from Mr. Shee. He gave them that I might 
let him go, and he promised to give me more. 

C.—What hat is that you have got in your hand ? 

W.—I found it in the house, I don’t know to whom it belonged, 

C.—( On cross-ewamination).—You say Madame Grand desired you to let 
Mr. Francis go. What language did she speak ? 

W—She spoke Hindustani, She said, ‘‘ Jemadar, choredo, choredov.” 

C.—This was a dark night, was it not ? 

W.—'The moon was coming out; it was not quite up. 

C.—How can you tell what money the gentleman offered you ? 

W.—By the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. 

C.—Tell me the difference between the jingling of gold Mohurs and 
rupees P 

W.—Undoubtedly there is a difference. 

C.—What difference P 

W.—Gold mobhurs have a light sound, rupees a dull sound, 

By Caer JusticE Impsy.--Was the whistling before or after Meerun went 
to call his master ? 

W.—After Meerun was gone, 

C. J.—Was there any coversation between Mr. Shee and Mr, Francis 
while you had hold of Mr, Francis ? 

W.—No. 

C. J.—Was there between Mr. Ducarell and Mr. Francis ? 

W.—No; there was only running about. I did not hear any conversation 
while I was there, and when I got up, Mr, Francis was gone away. I heard 
no conversation, 

By Mr. Juctice HyDE.—Where was the hat found ? 

W.—In the hall below, where I had the fall. 


_ Anna Lagoorda examined.—About half an hour past nine o’clock Mr. 
Grand left. Mrs. Grand at home, and went abroad. I desired my mistress to 
undress, to which she replied, ** Mr. Grand will return home about eleven 
o’clock ; until that time I will sit up.” She then desired me to sit by her. I 
then asked leave to go and fetch some betel-nut. As I was going to fetch it, 
Mrs. Grand ran after me saying,—“ Nonajee, fetch a whole candle.” I was 
then upstairs going to another room _[ accordingly went down to bring @ 
candle. When I returned with it, I found the door of the room from whence 
I went out locked. I attempted to open it, but could not. I imagined Mrs, 
Grand was angry with me. I was a quarter of an hour getting the candle. 

Counsel.—When you found you could not open the door, did you make & 
nuise P 

Witness.—I did call “* Madam, Madam,” two or three times. I imagined 
she was angry, and in her dressingroom (which opened off bedroom), and 
therefore could not hear me, [ then came down, and saw the kitmutgar, 
whom I told, WhenI saw the gentleman seized by the servants, [ ran up 
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and told my mistress, The door was then open upstairs. Mrs, Grand went 
into the verandah and looked downwards, Mr. Grand went out to supper 
every ‘Tuesday night. Mrs. Grand on such occasions sometimes read, and 
sometimes played with me, and went to bed at eleven oclock, 

C.—The night preceding these troubles had your mistress been out P 

W.—Yes, she went to a ball. 

C.—Do you know at what time Mrs. Grand came home from the ball ? 

W.—About four in the morning on the Tuesday. (After some questions as 
te the furniture in the bedroom, i. e., whether there were only beds, and so on, 
the witness is asked by the Cuier Justice). After you found the door locked 
and went down again, where did you stay when you heard the gentleman 
seized in the compound ? 

1V.—'There is a horse stable, where three or four women lived; I was with 
them. 

Mr. Gerard Gustavus Ducarell* examined.—Was at Mr. Grand’s house 
on the 8th December. 

C.—On what occasion did you go there? 

W—I was called by Mr, Shee: I was asleep in my bed; Mr. Shee came 
to my bedside, awaked me, and desired me to get up immediately, as 
Mr. Francis was likely to be murdered; that there was no time to lose; 
upon which I got out of bed immediately, and without putting on any clothes 
more than I lay in, went out into my own hall, where he asked me if there 
was anybody else in the house—if there was, to call him, 1 answered, Mr, 
Shore was, and knocked at his door and desired him to get up. »Mr, Shee 
asked me if I could get at any sword or weapon ; I don’t recollect makin 
him any answer. Mr, Shee told me that Mr. Francis was seized in Mr, 
Grand’s house: we both pushed at the gate to endeavour to get in, but found 
we could not open, Mr Shee then went a little way from the gate to a long 
ditch without the wall, crossed the ditch, got up on the wall, and called to me 
to follow him, which I did, and got upon the wall likewise; after which we 
jumped down into the compound and went in at a door leading into the lower 
hall. As soon as I got into the lower hall, I saw a person sitting in a chair 
either at the further end-of the-thall or-in-the little passage that leads out of 
it on the opposite side; some other person was standing near him, Alimost 
at the same instant that I entered the hall, he started up from his chair and 





* Ducarell apparently was not the style of auxiliary (physically speaking) whom a 
judicious man would select to stand by him in an expected ‘encounter’ against superior 
numbers According to Francis he cannot have been far removed from a dwarf. He 
accompanied Francis on a visit to Paris in 1784, and is thus alluded to in a letter to 
Mrs. Francis : * Ducarell has found his uncie and aunt. or rather they have found him. 
He was forced to get on a chair to put bis arm round his uncle’s neck ; and he has worn 
my biue box to rags to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise. Andi so ‘ Ma ciére 
m itig’ je vous embrasse.” His name occurs several times in Francis’s letters from 
England to India. In one to Shee, he says, * Ducarell livesa hundred miles off in per- 
fect obscurity.” 

Blackwood for 1868 is responsible for this anecdote about him. Francis received a 
letter from him from Bath, expressing doubts a: to the soundness of the views that 
both had held as to the immortaliry or otherwise of the soul of man, ani desiring to 
know whether l'rancis still retained his former opinions. 

The foliowing is said to be Francis’s unceremonious answer : “ You d-——d old fool. 
Have not you and | exhausted every argument that could be used, over and over again 
in India. on the subject referred to in your letter? and were we not invariably and 
logically led to the same conclusion ? Now. however, I do entertain some doubts in re- 
gard to the souncness of our conclusion, and I will tell you why. 

“J went yesterday to see Mother Bainbrige hanged. She died without a strugglee 
I said to myself as I beheld her swing. You mons‘er, there must be something more 
than this in store for you. Possibly, therefore, we may be wrong after all ; the soul 
may be immortal,” 
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ran towards the door that I had come in at; in his way he struck against 
something with a good deal of violence; after that I saw no more of him 
for almost immediately some of the servants came up and seized me, telling 
me I had caused the person to run away, and that they were determined to 
seize me, I struggled with them a little, but found it to no purpose 
except that of getting from the hall to the outer door, where I “aw 
that Mr. Shee was likewise seized. [ expostulated with the people to let me 
go, but to no manner of purpose, until Mr, Keeble called out from the ver- 
andah of his house adjoining to know what was the reason of the disturbance. 

C.—You say when you came in at the door leadiug to the house, you saw 
a person sitting in achair, and some other people; could you distinguish 


who it was P 


W.—I could not. 
George Shee ecamined.—In answer to questions states, that fearing evil con- 


sequences and failing to dissuade Mr. Francis (who told him of his intention) 
from going to Mr. Grand’s house, he determined to prevent any evil that might 
ensue: that he followed Francis towards plaintiff's house and walked about in 
the street and sometimes to a distance, going to and fro: saw a man come out 
and heard whistling : saw Mrs. Grand in the verandah above. stairs, and dis. 
covered from her that there was a disturbance in the hall; she mentioned no 
name. ‘Tried to get in by himself, first by persuading the jemadar to open 
the compound gate; then endeavoured by himself to force the gate, but fail 

ed ; then it occurred to him to go over to Mr. Ducareils house, Having ultie 
mately got in, he (Mr, Shee) rushed upon the jemadar and “ threw him om the 
ground ;” after being exhausted by his tussle with the jemadar, he was him- 
self in turn seized and thrown down by a peon, 

“| think it necessary here,” he ad.is, “ to declare in contradiction to what 
has been said, that neither the plaintiff nor Captain Palmer ever used abusive 
language to me personally.” There were several gentlemen present all the 
time, plaintiff was there—Mr, Shore, Mr, Ducarell, Captain Palmer, and Mr, 
Keeble. Nothing material passed in the house afterwards that he can recol- 
lect. He first beard of Francis’s intention to go to Mr. Grand’s house that 
night at six o’clock from conversation with Francis, 

Counsel.—For what purpose did defendant mention he was going P 


Witness.—To see Mrs. Grand, 
C.—Was any name mentioned ; was Mrs. Grand’s name mentioned P 


W.—It was, 

C.—If you can challenge your memory, will you acquaint the Court what 
‘was mentioned, what more than Mrs. Grand’s name ? 

W.—I believe it was that he (defendant) would go and see Mrs. Grand on 
Tuesday. 

C.—Did you understand from defendant that Mrs. Grand had any know- 
ledge of his intention ? 


W.—No, I did not. 
C.—Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on ? 


W. —1 believe it was because plaintiff was going to the Club. 
C.—At what time did defendant come to your house ? 


W.—About ten o’clock. 
C.—Who was with defendant when he came P 


W.—Nobody. 

C.—How did he come ? 

W.—He walked. 

C —Was his usual sowary* with him ? 


W.—No. 





* From this question one may infer that a Member of Council in those days went out 
attended by a mounted orderly, 
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C.—For what purpose did defendant come to your house ? 

W.—To cbange his dress, 

C.—In what dress did he come P 

W.—His usual dress. 

C.—W hat did be put on? 

W.— Black clothes, 

C.—Do you mean a complete suit of black clothes ? 

W.—I cannot exactly tell ; he put a black coat on. 

C.—Do you know whose clothes they were? 

W.—Detendant’s. 

C.— How came they to be in your house ? 

W.—He sent them there. 

Cc. —About what time ? 

W.—I do not recollect. 

C.—Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes at your huuse ? 

W.—No, sir. 

on you say how many days these clothes were at your house before 
this 

W.— Several days before. 

C.— Did defendant tell you why he did so ? 

W.—The purpose of sending the clothes was, I understand, for defendant to 
wear them when he went to see Mrs, Grand, 

C.—Do you know why defendant put on black clothes that night ? 

W.—I believe it was because a man in black clothes is less exposed to view 
at night, less liable to be seen. 

As regards the ladder used on the night in question this witness testifies that 
it was made at Francis’s particular request in Shee’s own yard, several days 
before, ** by a black carpenter ; ” and was taken away from witness's house on 
the night by defendant himself to Grand’s house. In answer to further que- 
ries, it is elicited that Francis must have been an hour inside altogether ; tbat 
he (witness) gave three gold moburs to the jemadar, and that Francis had no 
gold with him that witness saw, and only about 15 or 20 rupees in silver. 


Counsel.—Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to carry money about 
them in this country PO = 

Witness.—1 dow’t know that it is, sir P 

C.—Do you yourself, sir 4 

W.—Very often. 

C.— Have you any now, sir, about you P 

W.—I have not, sir. 

C.—Do you know Mrs, Grand ? 

W.— Very well, sir. 

C—Do you know about the time she came to the settlement, after ber 
marriage ? 

W.—About a year or two ago. 

C.—Do you know where she now is? 

W.—I was told she is at Chandernagore. 

C.— Did you see her ou your way down ? 

W.—I did not. 

C.—Does Madame Grand speak English ? 

W.—No. 


Witness visited at her house and saw her often at balls, &c.: knew that 
for ten or twelve months back, defendant took particular notice of her; bas 
known him hand her to table even when ladies were presént whose husbands 
were of higher rank. 
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C.—In the month of November lust, defendant gave a ball at which plaiatift 


and Mrs. Grand were present. 


W.— Yes, sir. 
C.—You, of course, were present ; were there any ladies of higher rank 


than Mrs, Grand there ? 


W.—There were many, 
C-— Do you recollect any particular marks marks of attention paid by de- 


fendant to Mrs. Grand ? 
W.—He danced a country dance with her, 
C.—Did he dance with any other ladies ? 


W.—I don’t recollect. 
C.—Do you recollect whether they sat at the same table together at 


supper ? 

W.—I do not, 

Examined by Cuier Justice Impey.—I hear you were a good deal about 
defendant. Did you, sir, from your living with Mr, Francis, observe any 
particular attention paid by defendant to Mrs. Grand ? 


W.—A very great partiality, 
C. J.—Who gave directions to make the ladder ? 


W.—I gave directions, 
C. J.—You were apprehensive from defendant’s going to Mrs. Grand’s 


house; do you not think that it would have been better avoided by not 


letting him shift at your house P 


W.—I could not prevent him. 
C. J.—Why did you give the assistance for the ladder P 


W.—Mr. Francis requested me, and I could not refuse him any request 


I did not think dishonorable. 
C J.—When a person is going to the house of a man’s wife in his absence, 


to see his wife at that hour of the night, and you apprehend that if he (the 
husband) comes home, dangerous consequences would happen, do you think 
it honorable to give that person assistance ? 

W.—I did not think it lending assistance; it has been propagated at Cal- 
cutta that I have sent messages from defendant to Mrs Grand. I now take 
this opportunity of declaring upon my oath that I never, directly or indirectly, 
carried any message, verbal or written, from defendant to Mrs. Grand or 


Mrs. Grand to defendant, 
C. J.—I shall ask no more questions, as I see we shall not agree upon 


the point of honour, for I confined honour to mcrality, 

It will be generally admitted, we think, after a careful perusal 
of the above depositions, that the question of Sir Philip Francis’ 
guilt is one of conflicting improbabilities. Sir Philip Francis, it 
may be remembered, long after his liaison had been a matter of 
notoriety, and when, consequently, his chief motive for concealing 
the truth must have lost most of its force, persistently maintained 
that, on the night in question, though he had intruded into the 
ladv’s bed room, his solicitations had been unattended with success. 

This denial is, of course, not conclusive. It is no doubt, extre- 
mely improbable that a man of the defendant’s position should 
have ventured to enter a lady’s bed-room by a ladder in the dead 
of the night, in the absence of any previous understanding with 


her on the subject. : 
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On the other hand, it is also extremely improbable, that two 

ersons in the respective positions of Sir Philip Francis and 
Madame Grand, having deteriained to commit the offence imputed 
to them, should either have been unable to find some safer and 
better opportunity for carrying their purpose into effect, or, having 
such an opportunity at command, should have deliberately chosen 
a plan so fraught with danger as that nena’ resorted to. 


The force of the former of these improbabilities any one {s 
competent to estimate. That of the latter wonld depend upon a 
multitude of circumstances which are, and must remain, unknown, 

It is quite possible for instance, that Mr. Grand, seeing cause 
for apprehension in the extreme youth and beauty of his wife, or 
for other reasons, had hedged her in with obstacles which rendered 
some such extraordiuary device as a midnight visit by a bamboo 
ladder indispensible for the accomplishment of her and her lover's 
object ; and the attitude of the servants on the fatal night might 
be considered to lend some support to this view. If such were 
the case, the second of the two improbabilities disappears, 

The fact of Madame Grand’s door having been locked during the 
absence of her Ayah, is not inconsistent with her innocence; for 
this precaution may have been the act of the intrudér himself. 
On the other hand the circumstance of her having sent her Ayah 
away so shortly before Francis’ visit was, to say the least,a most 
unfortunate coincidence, 3 

In connexion with this question, it is not unworthy of note that 
three months apparently elapsed after the trial before Madame 
Grand accepted the protection of Francis, It may, however, be 
said, that the delay was less inconsistent with guilt, than the ulti- 
mate result with innocewce, 

It has hitherto been commonly supposed, that Mr. Graud was a 
merchant at Chandernagore. Mr, Francis speaks of him as “a 
dirty old sordid Frenchman.” He was not a merchant at the time, 
but a Writer in the service of the East India Company; and he 
could hardly have been old, as it was only twelve years before, in 
1766, that he got his nomination to a cadetship. 

Dr. Busteed has collected a mass of interesting information 
regarding the subsequent career of Madame Grand, one of the 
results of which is to cast grave doubts on the current stories of 
her extreme naiveté and general ignorance. Among these, the 
Robinson Crusoe anecdote must probably be relegated to the limbo 
of exploded myths. 

“There are very few” says the author of the Echoes, “ who 
have not heard or read the funny mistake about Robinson Crusoe 
attributed to Madame Talleyrand ; the anecdote has been the round 
of every newspaper in Europe and America, and will perhaps ever 
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be quoted when her name is mentioned. It is more than likely that 
this anecdote is mainly responsible for the popular impression about 
her want of sense. If this piece of ‘evidence’ be broken down, 
there is really little else to support the allegation of stupidity, 
Though the story has been worn threadbare, we must give it here 
again, to show one of the high authorities who have vouched for 
its trutb, and to let the reader see how the narration is tinged with 
a spite which weakens itas evidence, Napoleon thus told it to 
O’Meara at St. Helena in 1817 :— 

‘I sometimes asked Denon (whose work I suppose you have 
read) to breakfast with me, as 1 took a pleasure in his conversation, 
and spoke very freely with him. Now all the intriguers and 
speculators paid their court to Denon with a view of inducing 
bim or mention their projects to themselves in the course of his 
conversation with me, thinking that being mentioned by such a 
man as Denon, for whom | had a great esteem, might materially 
serve them. ‘Talleyrand, who was a great speculator, invited 
Denon to dinuer. When he went home to his wife, he said—My 
dear, I have invited Denon to dine; he is a great traveller, aud 
you must say something handsome to him about his travels as he 
may be useful to us with the Emperor. 

‘ His wife, being extremely ignorant and probably never having 
read any other book of travels than that of Robinson Crusoe, 
concluded that Denon could be nobody else. Wishing to be very 
civil to him, she, before a large company, asked him divers ques- 
tions about his man Friday. Denon, astonished, did vot know 
what to think at first, but at length discovered by her questions 
that she really imagined him to be Robinson Crusoe. His as- 
tonishment and that of the company cannot be described, nor the 
peals of laughter which it excited in Pairs, as the story flew like 
wild-fire. through the City, and even Talleyrand himself was 
ashamed of it.’* 





* The Emperor was evidently but an indifferent ‘ raconteur,’ or his story 
loses by translation from the Italian in which he conversed with O’Meara, 
We owe an apology to the reader for reproducing so poor a version of this 
well-known anecdote; as an amende we give here the original and best one 
for the benefit of those who may not have seen it. It appeared in “ L’Al- 
bum Perdu,” and is attributed to M. Henri Delatouche : 

Peu de temps aprés le retour de l'armée d’Egyte et des savants qui avaient 
été témoins de cette glorieuse expédition, M. de Talleyrand invita & diner M. 
Denon. * C'est, dit M. de Talleyrand & sa femme, un homme trés-aimable, un 
auteur, et les auteurs aiment beaucoup qu'on leur pore de leurs ouvrages ; Je 
vous enverrai la relation de son voyage, et vous la lirez afin de deary lui en 
parler.” En effect M. de Talleyrand fit porter dans la chambre de Mme de 
I'alleyrand le volume promis, et celle ci l’ayant lu se trouva en mesure de 
féliciter auteur placé & table & cété d’elle. “Ab! monsieur, lui dit-elle, Je 
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The tenacity with which the public cling to a time-honoured 
story, and the reluctance with which they see any attempt at the 
deposition of an old favorite, was curiously illustrated about four- 
teen years ago, when the Z7%mes opened its columns to a spirited 
correspondence as to the authenticity of this anecdote. The oc- 
casion was a Review in the Zimes of Sir H. Bulwer’s ‘ Historical 
Characters,’ where the author introduces this aneedote, naming 
not Denon, but a Sir George Robiuson, as the hero of it (others 
assign this position to Humboldt.) M. Pichot, a staunch sceptic 
as to the conclusiveness of the evidence which attributes stu- 

idity to Madame de Talleyrand, led the way in an admir- 
able letter, humorous and logical, showing that the old story has 
not even the merit of originality. He was immediately attacked 
by one who challenged his dates and authority and threw out doubts 
as to the year when a translation of Robinson Crusoe appeared 
in France: and who also quoted Moore's version as he had given 
it in his Paris diary of 1821, as though he seemed to imply that 
this should be regarded as evidence. Mr. Dominic Colnaghi (the 
eminent engraver, &c., &c., of Pall Mall, who died in 1879) also took 
part in the correspondence. His argument as ‘to the anecdote’s 
being authentic amounted to this, that his father had heard it in 
Paris in 1806 from a Miss Dickinson, then said to be the demoiselle 
de compagnie of Madame de Talleyrand. A story, too good to be 
doubted, is often repeated at the time and place of its origin, till it 
comes to be believed in, even by contemporaries, but this does not 
prove tnat it may not: be ben trovato nevertheless, The source 
which M. Pichot suggests for the anecdote in the following passage 
in his letter leaves little doubt in our mind that he was right in 
suspecting that Madame de Talleyrand’s mistake was the ‘ inven- 
tion of some English wit, or a French bel esprit.’ 

‘ Extraordinary again, is it not, that hitherto English readers have 
overlooked this passage of a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, dated October 22, 1741.—‘ the whole town is to be to-mor- 
row night at Sir Thos, Rolinson’s bal), which he gives to a little 
girl of the Duke of Richmond, &c.’ 





ne saurais vous exprimer tout le plaisir que j’ai éprouvé & la lecture de vos 
aventures,— Madame, vous étes beaucoup trop indulgente.— Non, je vous assures 
mon Dieu, que vous avez dQ vous ennuyer, tout seul, dans une ilé déserte ; 
Cela m’a bien intéressée.—Mais il me semble, madame, que...—Vous deviez 
avoir une drdéle de figure avec votre grand bonnet pointu? —En vérité, ma- 
dame, je ne conprends pas...—Ab ! moi je comprends bien toutes vos tribula- 
tions. Avez-vous assez souffert aprés votre naufrage ! Mais, madame, i ne 
sais...—-Vous avez dQ étre bien content le jour o& vous avez trouvé Ven: 
dredi!” M. de Tralleyrand avait donneé @ lire & sa femme pen liseuse 
comme disait la maréehale Letébvre, les Aventures de Robinson Crusoé.” 
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“Th a note (Pichot refers to the Ameriéan Edition of 1819 
Lord Dover being the Commentator) to this letter we are told that 
Sir Thos. Robinson of Rokeby Park, commonly called long. Sir 
Thomas, is elsewhere styled the new Robinson Crusve by Walpole, 
who says, when speaking of him, ‘ He was a tall uncouth man, and 
his stature was often rendered still more remarkable by his hunting. 
dress, a postilion’s cap, a tight green jacket, and buck-skin 
breeches. He was liable to sudden whims, and once set off in hig 
hunting suit to visit his sister, who was married and settled at Pa- 
ris. He arrived while there was a large compauy «at. dinner, the 
servant announced Mr. Robinsen, and he came in to the great a- 
mazement of the guests. Among others, a French Abbé thrice 
lifted bis fork to his mouth and thrice laid it down with an eager 
stare of surprise. Unable to restrain his curiesity any longer, he 
burst out with, ‘ Excuse me, Sir, are you the famous Robinson 
Crusoe so remarkable in history ?’” 

At all events a mistake made by a French Abbé may fairly 
be excused in a lady. M. Colmache says that many of the blunders 
laid to the charge of Talleyrand’s wife bear the unmistakable 
stamp of the firm of Montrond & Co, and as we have referred 
to this gentleman as an authority on the subject, we may mention 
that his questioning Talleyrand as to the truth of the popular 
anecdote led to his being told one much more likely and nearly 
as amusing. The Robinson Crusoe incident did not actually 
happen, said Talleyrand, ‘but it was guessed at, and that was 
enough ; the blunder was ascribed to her without compunction, 
and then he added ; 

‘I certain!y remember a naivelé which she once uttered in the 
midst of a circle of savans and literati at Neuilly, which would 
be considered quite as good, and become just as popular were it 
as generally known, Lemercier had volunteered after dinner to 
. to read us one of his unplayed and unplayable pieces. ‘Tne com- 
pany had gathered round him in a circle ; his cakier lay already 
unfolded on bis knees, and, clearing his voice, he began in a high, 
shrill tone, which made us ali start from our incipient slumber, 
‘La Scéne est 2 Lyon. ‘ There now, M. de Talleyrand, exclaimed 
the princess, jumping from her chair, and advancing towards me 
with a gesture of triumph, ‘now I knew that you were wrong ; 

ou would have it that it was the Sudne/. To describe the em- 
buarveibasedl and consternation of the company would be impos- 
sible. I myself was perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered 
the difterence of opinion to which she had alluded.) As our Car- 
riage was crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time before, she 
had asked me the name of the river which flowed beneath. I 
had told her it was ‘Saéne ;’ to which she bad replied, with a truly 
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philosophical reflectiou— Ah, how strange this difference of pro- 
nunciation; we call it the Seine in Paris!’ I had been much 
amused at the time, but had not thought it worth while to correct 
the self-confident error, and thus: had arisen this extraordirvary 
confusion in the troubled brain of the poor princess. Of course 
we all laughed heartily at her unexpected sally ; but we were 
grateful nevertheless, for it saved us the reading of the dreaded 
drama, as no one that evening could be expected to retrouver son 
sérieux sufficiently to listen with becoming attention to all the 
terrible events which Lemercier had to untold.’ . 

The following account of her personal appearance, as pourtrayed 
in the painting by Gerard, at Versailles, and of her nameless and 
forgotten tomb, may appropriately close this notice. 

“Thad an opportunity of visiting Versailles and inspecting 
the picture of Mme. de Talleyrand, and with some difficulty snc- 
ceeded in finding the poor forgotten Beauty, for, whatever her 
mental and moral endowments may have been, that she was a 
woman singularly attractive in outward form, Gerard’s * counterfeit 
presentment ’ of her leaves no room to doubt. The portrait is that 
of a lovely highbred-looking young woman ; tall and graceful, with 
exquisitely fair complexion, delicate coloring, wavy hair of the rare 
shade called blorde cendrée, dressed rather high on the head and 
curling over the temples ; large blue eyes, small Greek nose, and 
little mouth with full red lips. She is attired in a low-necked aud 
short-waisted dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy white 
material probably Indian muslin, dixplaying a fineiy-moulded bust 
and arms, and tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

“On neck, arms, and in her ears are pearl ornaments, and one 
hand, the mght, holds an open letter, while the other hangs by 
her side. She is leaning against ao open projecting French 
stove, on which are two brown Eiruscan vases, Behind her are 
a drapery of green silk aud large cushioued sofa covered with the 
same material, ; ; j ‘ ; : , ; 
No indication whatever of Eurasian origin is visible in the por- 
trait. The picture is- to be found in the small ante-room of the 
second etage, the walls of which are covered with paintings of 
a smaller size. Ji is numbered 4867, and hangs between the por- 

traits of Mme. Récamier aud prince Talleyrand.” 
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Sandhydé Sangit. By Rabindra Nath Tagore, Printed and 
published at the Adi Brahma Samaj Press, Calcutta, 1289, B, S. 


E lately reviewed two Beugali books entitled Rudrachunda 
W and Yurop-jdtrir Patra. Both of them were written by 
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Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, and of both, we are glad to say, 
we have been able to speak in terms of praise. The work now 
before us is also written by Babu Rabindra Nath, and seems 
to be very much better than his two last productions. Sdudhyé 
Sangit is a collection of love poems, giving expression to certain 
deep but exceedingly tender sentiments of a lover, or of a loving 
mind. A tone of sorrow, melancholy, or disappointment, arising 
from unfulfilled hope, unanswered self-dedication, or unsatisfied 
desire, pervades most of the pieces, In the opening piece the 
author describes the strain in which he proposes to sing in a 
passage which is so characteristic of him, and contains such true 
and exquisite poetry, that we cannot resist the temptation to re- 
produce a portion of it in this place, Addressing his muse, 


he says :— 
atni Efe Sat: wa 
etal Ofa cA)arSa atte, 
cain Gis caqat sf4al 
fada caqa Stary ! 
& Pid 4 a 
faifeta caa4 Sta Ac3, 
oifescaa Bieta alata 
Vist CATA Sra Vy; 


ahs tt TE CA, WBE ATES crest 
foal cA CANA BeA ATA 
afsatca wiwia fostz, 
oy eocaa Gag fritz | 
NAVA Wii-waiy, eae zy <ty 
MLE BlaAa MITA TA 
ate my Secs a1 ty; 


caafa Siaca Met, Fa-w Ys Mt, 
Cay SIU} afats aacs 
@: fa aafa sca az | 
coxfa, cowa Sca aA, 
Blasi cs ayio Brats | 
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It is impossible to praise too highly the wealth of imagery 
the fine play of fancy, the sweet, and tender sympathy with 
external nature, the warmly spiritualistic conception of the world of 
matter, displayed by the author in these lines, And these qualities, 
we repeat, are characteristic of all the poems contained in this 
work. In all these poems, the poet appears to us tiuly and 
warmly inspired, lost in the waves of the feelings which he has 
raised up iv his mind, completely absorbed in the world which he 
has created for himself, speaking the language of the heart, 
sometimes With inexpressible softness, sometimes with appalling 
severity, always with the eloquence, earnestness and impassioned 
vehemence of a soul which has been stirred to its depths. In the 
fuluess of his heart, the author forgets conventionalism, and ex- 
presses himself in a spirit which cares little for artificial barriers, 
and in words which either breathe the very soul of tenderness, 
or appear savagely naked on account of their intense and glowing 
fierceness, Of the former, take the following as a specimen :— 


SSita torus artis, 
GUS ‘“S ATH Ste cot: | 
Biel fs catea Ze effa | 
wie] fe <i afo cqtaz! 

‘ Cats ata aifa-carl 
SAACSG AIA Sars, 

carne fara fufactscs 

wife of stca wfaate | 


od »” mi d 
BGUTSA ASIA SH 
SS) ca 7f4 Afe-Stw, 
Bites ftiats TH), 
BItea go zfaxta 


% % . 


Silatag ofel cA FHA, 
SH] CH Gaeta Bile, 
FH4; CH Caifares Wa I 
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Aud of the latter, the following :-— 
eNCs CTUNA 


SRCPCS CvficSs! BH ce Aty, 
aA ta CAI | 

Vea aysi-stf Gee faz 
enfis Sica Sein | 


aca cn catty 5 ate] fastica Soqs Bet 
afeHA Seq Q3, 
afer SUYs AG, 
afSA Comal a cater ! 


All these are the characteristics of a true poet, whose office, in 
the department of lyric song, is to open the fountain springs of 
the human heart, and let them play according to their own true 
nature, Babu Rabindra Nath is a true lyric poet—one of the 
best living lyric poets of Bengal. 

Of the moral aspect of Babu Rabindra Nath’s poetry, we have 
neither time nor space to speak on this occasion, 





Lulita Saudémini. By the Author of Swarnalat& Published 
by Bhudhara Chandra Gangopadhydya, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
1288, B. S. 

N our recent review of Babu Taérak Nath -Gdnguli’s novel 
] of Swarnulatd, wegexpressed the hope that he would soon 
place a new work in our hands. We are glad to find that 
our hope is fulfilled. Lalita Saudémini, though not a work of 
the stamp of Swarnalaté, is one which only the author of Sw ar- 
fialaté could have produced, In his second -work, as much 
as io his first, we find Babu Térak N&th’s own peculiar 
skill in the delineation of ordinary life, capacity to make drama- 
tic combinations of ordinary events, and power to present real 
life in a romantic form, Lalita Sauddmini is a small tale of 
a Kulin marriage, told within*the brief compass of 44 duodecimo 
pages. Its plot consists only of a simple plan to thwart the 
marriage of a young Kulin girl with an old man.of fifty or sixty 
by marrying her to a young man of education and character. The 
measures which are taken to develop this plan are in reality very 
few and simple. But though few and simple, it is not these 
















measures which Babu T4rak Nath describes, and which any other 
writer of’ this tale would have probably considered it necessary 
to describe, thereby making the narrative exceedingly feeble and 
insipid. What Babu Térak Nath does is this: He bis s these 
measures concealed from us, because the persons who have 
recourse to them are forced to conceal them from certain other 
persons who are interested in the question of marriage, and 
because by so doing he gets an opportunity of relating, in an 
intensely tragic form, something that takes place openly and does 
not therefore require to be kept in the background. This isa 
piece of literary strategy which would not probably have occurred 
to most other Bengali writers of fiction. And it is because Babu 
Tarak NA4th seems capable of such tactics, that we consider him 
to be the only Bengali novelist who can make dramatic com- 
binations of the events of ordinary Bengali life, 

The plan adopted by Saudamini’s mother to prevent her marriage 
with the old Kulin Brahman succeeds, and the fair girl becomes 
the wife of the young and accomplished Lalita, The scene 
which is created at the marriage of the young couple by the old 
Kulin bridegroom and the girl’s father, who has selected him, 
excites much hearty and proper laughter, and forms a grateful 
sequel to the scene of tragic severity previously described. The 
picture of the Kulin Brahman given in this book is drawn with 
great power and skill, Sébitri, the mother of Sauddémini, is a great 
woman—a heroine; proving that bad social institutions are not 
altogether without their use, inasmuch as they call forth types 
of character among Bengali: women which would not otherwise 
be met with among them. Keshab is an exceedingly good 
character, and his wife Girib4la isa model of love, benevolence, and 
womanly self-sacrifice. The moral of the story is that, in the 
present circumstances of Hindu society, a social institution which 
appears to be unnatural and immoral by reason of its heartless- 
ness, ought to be ridiculed out of existence, 

Babu Tarak Nath writes in a clear and unaffected style, His 
manner is homely like his theme. In a humble style, and with 
humble instruments, he works great ends and produces great 
effect. But when we read him, we never find him making 
an effort, He seems to be a true artist who knows no art. 





Pévibérik Prabandha. Printed by Kashi Nath Bhattécharjya 
at the Budhodaya Press, Hughli. 1288, B. S. 


HIS is a really remarkable work, written by a remarkable 
Hindu of Bengal. It is one of the best books yet written 
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NXUE Critical Notices. 


in this country, and if it had been written in any other country, 
not excepting France, or Germany, or England, it would have 
been regarded as the production of a master. The book has many 
aspects, some of which we shall separately describe. 

Péribérik Prabandha, as its name implies, is a collection of 
essays. As essays, the papers contained in this volume are 
simply excellent. ‘They treat of matters of the very first im- 
portance. Hindu domestic life is the subject of these papers,—an 
important subject certainly, But the importance is vastly increased 
by the fact that the author describes Hindu domestic life in its 
constitutional aspect. He describes who should form the 
members of a Hindu family; what their respective functions 
should be; with whom, among those who are outside of the 
family, close intercourse should be kept up; how the different 
members of a Hindu family should be educated in order that 
they may be best able to fulfil their respective functions ; upon 
what moral, religious, economic and sanitary principles the 
life of a Hindu family should be based, in order that it may 
secure health and permanence, and go on progressing in virtue 
and usefulness, &c, These are not, of course, the heads under 
which the subject is considered by the author. But it seems 
to us that these points are foremost in the author’s mind. 
He begins with the question of marriage, which, he thinks, 
ought to take place early in life. He next explains the nature 
of the sentiment of love, and how the growth of that senti- 
ment among newly married couples may be regulated. Hav- 
ing done this, he explains the purpose of the institution of 
marriage, which he describes as being the reconcilement of the 
conflicting principles, selfishness and self-sacrifice. In the paper 
on the education of the wife, the author describes the method 
in which the husband and the wife, as the primary units of 
the family-system, should train themselves to accomplish the 
purpose of the institution of goatie ‘When the fundamental 
work has been done, the author describes the process by which 
the husband and the wife should endeavour to secure their 
‘continuance by economic management, and then embellish the 
fabric they have already prepared, by the application of esthetic 
principles. Having described how the husband and the wife 
should equip themselves for the journey of life, the author 
explains how they should perform their . respective functions 
without encroaching upen each other’s rights, and with advan- 
tage to themselves, their family, and those with whom they 
come into contact. The mutual influence of a rightly io 
pared couple and their influence on the whole ‘family, including 


servants, domestic animals, and casual visitors, are next described. 





Going beyond the family circle, the author explains how the 

friends of the. family, male and female, and agnatic and cog- 
natic relations should be dealt with, and how they influence 
the social and moral education of a family. The moral position 
aud functions of those who have been born before and after 
the central couple—grandfather, son, daughter and dangliter- 
in-law—are next described. The author then describes the 
moral and intellectual uses of children, explains how a Bengali 
should educate his sons, and indicates the manner in which 
the attitude of a Bengali family towards changes in opinion 
in the great world around us should be regulated, These, and 
a few other subjects, such as polygamy, the marriage of a widower, 
and perpetual celibacy, are treated of in the style and spirit 
of a master and a Hindu possessing high national instincts, 
All the papers are short, because they are all written in a 
remarkably clear and pregnant style. There is not perhaps 
one unnecessary word in the whole book, and the beautifully 
laconic or sententious forms in which the author’s views are 
expressed, indicate deep thought, mature experience, and vast 
and varied reading. The style of the papers is moreover the 
style of aman whose heart is as deep as his intellect is clear, 
Deep feeling and deep thought enter equally into these com- 
positions of Babu Bhudeb Mukharji, for he is, and no less a 
man than he could be, the author of Pdribdrik Prabandha, 
His papers are model essays in the Bengali language, aud will, 
we fear, remain such for many a long day to come, 

The work may be next considered as a work on Hindu 
domestic philosophy. The fundamental principles of that phi- 
losophy seem to be these: Every. family in this country should 
have for its centre a healthy, loving and educated. couple, educa- 
tion, in the case of the wife, not meaning book-learning. The 
central’ couple should exclude from their family circle all 
those with whom property considerations may give rise to ill- 
feeling, or, which is the same thing, they alone should be members 
of a family between whom the tie of love aud affection is strong- 
er than the tie of property. The two central persons in the 
family group should make self-sacrifice the chief regulating 
principle of their lives as between themselves, and regulate 
their internal and external relations, that is to say, their re- 
lations to those who are within, aud those who are without, the 
family circle, in such a way as will promote love, virtue, and 
ludividual culture. Numerous methods are pointed out for 
giving effect to these principles, and it must be confessed that 
almost all of them appear to be eminently practical. Their 
application, however, will demand high mental culture, and 
it may be therefore doubted whether the area of that application 
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AHNVLIL  » Critical Notices. 


can be very wide. But nothing but good can result from endeavour. 
ing to follow the methods; and as education spreads and example 
multiplies, the excellent work may become easier and easier. In fact, 
Bengal can do nothing better at this revolutionary juncture than 
accept this book as an authoritative code of domestic life. There 
is only one important point on which we venture to express a doubt, 
He says that practical housewifery is the best school of 
culture for woman. If so, and if the son is not to be separated 
from the father, we cannot understand how the son’s wife 
shall acquire her culture during the life-time of her mother- 
in-law. It seems Babu Bhudeb Mukharji has unwittingly 
sacrificed logic for the sake of domestic love and beauty, 
of which, as a thorough Hindu, his heart seems full to over- 
flowing. 

Péribdrik Prabandha is a poem. The view of wifehood 
taken in the author’s dedication which, by the way, seems 
to be the best and most remarkable ode to woman yet 
written in Asia or in Europe, is in the highest degree poetical ; 
and it is this view, this strange combination of the real 
and the ideal, or this strange conversion of the ideal into 
the real, which the author desires to see realised in ever 
Hindu home, This view seems to underlie all the essays. 
The author’s own family is a poem, and he tells us, and we can 
add our own feeble testimony, that there are many Hindu 
families in Bengal that are real poems. There is a poetical 
charm in many Hindu homes of which none who have not 
lived in them have any knowledge whatever. 

Péribérik Prabandha is a remarkable autobiography, It 
is only a_ collection of essays; but it is nevertheless the 
most remarkable autobiography we have ever read. We have, 
in these papers, no account of birth or pedigree or school 
education or authorship or anything of that kind. But we 
have in them an earnest statement of how an eminent Bengali 
has formed himself and others, lived and made others to 
live, loved and taught others to love. 

Would not such a book be regarded as a treasure in any 
literature ? 





The Meghaduta translated into Bengali Verse. By Réjkrishna 
Mukharji, M.A. and B.L. Printed by Bihérilal Banerji, at 
Messrs J. G. Chatterji & Co.’s Press, 44, Amherst Street, 
and published by the Sanskrit Press Depository, 148, Bara- 
nasi Ghosh’s Street, Calcutta, 1882. 


HE Meghaduta is one of Ka4lidés’ master-pieces, The 
descriptive power displayed in it is of the highest kind 
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and the wealth of poetry found in it is almost immeasurable, 
It possesses an intense human interest in consequence of its 
containing a deep and highly poetical expression of ,the feelings 
of a separated lover; and a profound moral interest on account 
of the sympathy displayed from its beginning to its end with 
external and even inanimate nature, Indeed, by making a 
cloud a messenger of love, the poet invests inanimate nature 
with a moral dignity and a moral capacity, which the Zuropean 
mind, except when of the most fervidly religious type, seldom 
attributes to it, This distinguishing characteristic 1s more 
splendidly developed in Kélidas than in any other Sanskrit poet, 
and assumes a more energetic form in Meghaduta than in any 
other work of Kélidés. In Meghaduta is also explained, what 
may be called, the scrence of a lover’s sorrow, the body and mind 
of a separated lover being described with the power, knowledge, 
and courage of an inspired master, The geographical interest of 
the poem is also generally acknowledged, That the growing liter. 
ature of Bengal should possess a Bengali version of such 
uw poem, must be the desire of every lover of that literature, 
Some years ago Babu Prannéth Saraswati published a very 
good Bengali metrical version of Meghuduta. But it was 
unfortunately not so faithful a version as could have been desired. 
Babu Dwijendra Nath Tagore next commenced publishing an 
exceedingly clever version of the poem, but dropped it at a very 
early stage. Babu Rajkrishna Mukhanji has given us not only a 
version of the entire poem, but one which seems to possess the rare 
merit of being strictly faithful to the original. The metre and lan- 
guage he has employed possess, as far as is possible in Bengali, 
the solemnity of K4lidas’s metre and Janguage, and his collo- 
cation of words follows, wherever practicable, the poet's own collo- 
cation. He must have laboured hard to produce this remarkably 
faithful version of Kélidds’s exquisite poem. And for his effi- 
cient performance of his self-imposed task he is entitled to the 
thanks of all lovers of Bengali literature and of the great Sans- 
krit poet. For Englishmen, who know Bengali, we must write 
one word of warning. They should not judge Babu Raj Krishna’s 
translation by comparing it with Professor Wilson’s English 
Meghaduta, which is, in fact, a very different work from K4lidés’s 
Meghaduta, 

Babu Raj Krishna’s work is enriched with useful foot-notes, 
and an introduction in which the question of Kélidas’s age is brief- 
ly but clearly discussed, and with the knowledge, ability and 
method which distinguish all his antiquarian writings, The 
translation is accompanied by the original, 
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Human Physiology: to which is anpended a Chapter on Pre. 
servation of Heulth. By Ashutos Mitra, Publisher :~kKédhé 
Gobinda Kar. Calcutta, 1882. 

a is an exceedingly useful and interesting work.. That 

every human being ought to knuw the mechanism of hig 
own body, isatraism. Unfortunately very few know it, and very 
many, therefore, suffer in body, and consequently in mind. We 
are glad that a popular and practical treatise on human physi- 
ology has been at last written in Bengali, thereby creating 
facilities for imparting physiological knowledge to Bengali boys, 

The work before us seems eminently fitted to be used in our schools, 

It is of a very elementary kind, is written in a sufficiently 

easy and popular style, and is illustrated with diagrams, The 

production of such a work speaks well for the future of 
the Bengali language and literature ; and when we notice that 
it is but the first of a projected series of ‘ vernacular science 
primers,’ we cannot sufficiently admire the patriotism and 
enterprise of the author aud the publisher. We sincerely trust 
that the Department of Education will encourage this beautiful 
undertaking, and increase the amount of its present resources 
for doing that most difficult work, the imparting of scientific 
knowledge to children in an easy, impressive and entertaining form. 

We are beginning to get good books. Let those who are entrusted 

with the education of the country eusure their supply, by providing 

good and exact teachers, of whom there is now, we are afiaid, a 


lumentable paucity all over India. 





Ayurbijndén. By Guru Gobinda Sen, L.M.S. Printed and pub- 
lished by Dawarké N&th Bidyaratna at the New Bengali Press, 
15, Gopi Krishna Pal’s Lane. Calcutta, 1882. 

HIS is another very useful and interesting work. It is 
described as being a “treatise on hygiene, collected and 
translated from the original texts of Dhanwantari, a great sage, and 
the first and most renowned physician and surgeon of India.” It is, 
in fact, a work on Hindu hygiene, and therefore possesses great 
practical and historical interest. Apart from its intrinsic value, 
this work will disabuse the minds of many Englishmen and 
anglicised Babus, who think that the hygienic notions of the Hin- 
dus have always been of the clumsiest kind. ‘lhe folowing short 
extract from the chapter on house-making will show that Hindu 
hygiene attained great perfection in ancient India :— 
“The bedroom ought to be built upon spacious, dry and elevated 
grouud, Near it, there ought uot to remain cremation ground, 
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water, jungle, houses for beasts, or large trees. That room ought 
to be dry, and should have many windows for the admission of 
light and air. The body remains in a healthy state if the air 
in the room is exhilarating and free from smell. If the air that 
is breathed is not purified every moment, the body becomes dry 
and discoloured, and even death may eventually occur. If the 
bedroom is not provided with numerous windows, it cannot remain 
dry, aud light cannot find admission into it. There are no better 
means of keeping the air of a bedroom pure and dry than by 
admitting light and air. The air of the bedroom ought to be 
kept dry, but it is never good to lie in a current of air, &c.” 


Many will indeed be surprised to find from a perusal of this book, 
that sanitary science in ancient India attained an excellence 
in no degree inferior to that which belongs to it in modern Europe 
This discovery will certainly enhance respect for the ancient 
Hindu mind, and promote the study of ancient Hindu science 
in a loving and reverential spirit. 
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